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gn Reverent and Loving memory 


OF 
JOHN JAMES TAYLER 
AND 
JAMES MARTINEAU 

WHO 

WHILE THEMSELVES FEARLESSLY SEEKING FOR TRUTH 

TAUGHT OTHERS TO FOLLOW EVIDENCE 
WITH THEIR OWN INDEPENDENT JUDGMENT 
HOWEVER IMPERFECT 


AND TO 


“Call no man faster upon Barth” 
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PREFACE 


To the dogmatists who think everything must be true, and 
to the dogmatists who think everything must be false, which 
has commanded the assent of a great majority of the Christian 
Church, this book will be anathema. But happily, even in 
sect-ridden England, there is a large and growing number who 
are convinced that theological questions may be studied in the 
pure interests of truth, and with no polemical aim, either for 
or against any particular sectarian position. It is only to 
such that this volume is intended to. appeal, and it is offered 
to them simply as a contribution towards the discussion of an 
exceedingly difficult and complex question. It is a question 
on which opinions are likely to differ for a long time to come; 
and a final solution can be reached, if it be ever reached, 
only through the gradually-formed consensus of independent 
judgments. If this work has any value, it consists in the 
addition of one careful judgment to the common stock, and 
perhaps in the suggestion of some points of view which have 
not been sufficiently considered. No doubt the trained 
investigator will think that it includes a good deal which for 
him might have been taken for granted. But it was written 
in the first instance for the students of Manchester College; 
and as it may be read by young students and others who 
are not familiar with the past course of investigation, I have 
thought it better to retain its original form, and make it, as 
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far as I could, a complete introduction to the subject. Though 
I have read pretty widely, I do not pretend to have mastered 
the whole of the vast literature which has gathered round the 
Gospel. My chief endeavour has been to study the original 
sources of our knowledge, and form my own judgment upon 
them; but I hope that no serious argument, which still weighs 
with judicious critics, is left unnoticed. 

And now may I make a personal explanation? My two 
principal teachers in theology were the Rev. J. J. Tayler and 
Dr Martineau, men very dissimilar in mental constitution, 
but strongly attached to one another, and alike in their large 
attainments, the candour and simplicity of their judgments, 
and their conviction that the great realities of faith rested 
upon something far more profound than the critical investiga- 
tion of documents. But in the formation and expression of 
their conclusions I think there was a difference. Mr Tayler 
was eminently tentative and judicial, and freely admitted the 
force of arguments opposed to his own position ; Dr Martineau, 
while equally anxious to be just, seemed for the time com- 
pletely possessed by the considerations that convinced him, 
and set them forth with a brilliancy and power which made 
all counter-arguments seem dull and unimposing. These 
two men, so differently constituted, rejected with equal con- 
fidence the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. I 
mention these points in order to throw light upon my own 
position. Naturally I should have been biassed in favour of 
their view, and yet I have never been able to see the 
evidence with their eyes. Nevertheless, I have not been 
moved by reaction against them; for I have never wavered 
in my reverence for them, and I have every inclination to 
suspect the soundness of my own judgment when opposed to 
theirs. To pretend, in consequence, that I have not even an 
unconscious bias would only betray a foolish ignorance of 
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human weakness. All I can say is that I have earnestly 
endeavoured to deal justly by the evidence, and to form my 
conclusions in accordance with it; and while I have small 
regard for the slashing self-confidence that sometimes passes 
for criticism, I am fully conscious of the difficulties and 
uncertainties of the inquiry, and desire to treat every serious 
investigator with respect. 

Such being my position, I trust that my frequent indication 
of what seem to me weak points in the arguments of my 
revered teachers will not be misunderstood. Arguments 
which, towards the end of his long life, after repeated 
consideration, appeared to Dr Martineau of decisive weight, 
required the fullest examination; and my frequent. references 
to such arguments are a sign, not of antagonism, but of 
respect. Unfortunately I do not know how he would have 
set aside the evidence which seems to me fatal to some of 
his positions. It is clear that he did not think anything 
that I had published possessed such strength as to require 
refutation; but where he thought that the weakness lay I do 
not know. His humility was such that he would not offer 
his criticisms privately unasked; and I, on my side, never 
liked to trouble him amid his pressing engagements. It is 
with great diffidence, and at the request of friends, that I 
now, under the kindly auspices of the Hibbert Trust, commit 
the results of my studies to the public, and leave the con- 
siderations which have influenced me to the judgment of 


impartial scholars. 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 


OxrorD, July 1903. 
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BOOK I 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


WHATEVER we may think of the date and authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, we must recognise it as a unique book. 
Whether we regard the sublimity of its thought, the width 
and spirituality of its conception of religion, the depth of 
its moral insight, or the tragic pathos of its story—all 
expressed as they are with the most artless simplicity of 
language—we cannot but feel that we have before us the 
work of a master-mind. And when we remember how it 
has moulded the faith, and touched the heart, and calmed 
the sorrows of generations of men, we must approach it with 
no ordinary reverence, and with a desire to penetrate its 
inmost meaning, and become more thoroughly imbued with 
its kindling power. Nevertheless we must now come to it, 
not only as devotees who seek for edification, but as theo- 
logians who seek for truth, and would satisfy the intellectual 
demand for a harmonised system of belief. The time is past 


when we can accept without a shade of misgiving the tradition 
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of its authorship, and delight ourselves without a question in 
its narratives. While, with its tender and unearthly beauty, 
with its rapt vision of the life in God, and its promise of a 
Comforter to abide with us for ever, it invites us to rest in 
peace, and lose ourselves in dreams of blessedness and love, 
it yet strikes against the scientific and critical understanding 
of the present day, and forces on us problems which are most 
difficult of solution. Some of these problems it is our purpose 
to investigate. 


CHAPTER I 
CONTENTS AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL 


BEFORE we proceed to more difficult and controverted 
questions, we had better make ourselves acquainted with the 
contents and plan of the work. These are confessedly 
determined, not by a purely biographical, but by a theological 
interest. Indeed, the writer himself expressly says so,! and 
claims to do no more than give a selection of ‘signs’ caleu- 
lated to establish his position.? Accordingly, when we view 
the structure of the book, we find that it is laid out on a 
much more definite plan than we should anticipate from the 
apparent artlessness of the style. It begins with a prologue, 
setting forth in brief terms certain great theological con- 
ceptions. This prologue is generally supposed to embrace the 
first eighteen verses, but Reuss? limits it to the first five, and 
it is undoubtedly true that the history begins in verse 6, 
with the mission of John the Baptist,* and is resumed in 
verse 15. There is, however, such a preponderance of 
theological statement, leading up to the sentences which 
deseribe the nature of the Christian revelation, that we 
must admit a large element of truth in the ordinary view. 
Perhaps we may say that the first eighteen verses form a 
preface, which sets forth the fundamental ideas of the 


een M5 S.o Bley 3 Gesch. der heil, Schriften N.T., 1887, § 218. 
4 Compare éyévero tvOpwaos with Mark’s éyévero "Iwdyas, i. 4. 
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work, and is divided into two parts, the purely theological 
and the historico-theological. 

The work may from this point be divided into three great 
sections: The relation of Christ to the world, i. 19—-xii. 50; 
his relation to his disciples, xiii—xvii.; the history of the 
passion and resurrection, xviii-xx. To all appearance the 
book ended here; but another chapter is added, which we 
must regard as an appendix, whether by the same author or 
by a subsequent editor. 

The first of these larger sections falls into two principal 
sub-divisions. In the first of these we are told of the growing 
faith in Christ, i. 19-iv. 54; in the second, of the growing 
opposition to his claims, v.-xii. Faith in him is first 
suggested by the testimony of the Baptist, who, however, is 
not himself said to have believed, i. 19-36. Owing to this 
testimony a small group of disciples is drawn to him, who 
recognise him as the Messiah and the Son of God, i. 37-52. 
He now proceeds to Cana, where he manifests his glory by 
a sign, and his disciples believe on him, ii. 1-11. After a 
few days at Capernaum he goes to Jerusalem, and cleanses 
the Temple, and many believe on his name; but Jesus does 
not trust himself to them, ii. 12-25. We are now introduced 
to different types of character among those to whom Jesus 
appealed. In Nicodemus we have the learned Rabbi, who is 
favourably disposed, but hardly open to the reception of new 
ideas. The narrative passes off into reflections, and we are 
not told whether he believed or not, iii. 1-21. In the country 
of Judea all men come to him; but details vanish in an 
account of the relations of the Baptist to Jesus, iii. 22-36. 
Next there is a brief ministry in Samaria, where many 
believe on him, iv. 1-42. Finally, the Galileans received 
him, and he healed the son of a nobleman who believed, 
with all his house, iv. 43-54. From this point Jesus appears 
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in conflict with the unbelieving world. The opposition begins 
in Jerusalem, owing to his curing an impotent man on the 
Sabbath, and declaring that in doing so he followed the 
example of his Father. In the address which follows, the 
ideas of Father and Son, of death and life, are dwelt upon; 
and unbelief is traced to seeking glory from one another 
instead of God, v. The scene now shifts once more to the 
north. After an account of the feeding of the five thousand 
and the walking on the sea, there is a long discourse, delivered 
at Capernaum, which is founded on the former miracle, and 
dwells on Jesus as the bread of life. The figure is worked 
out in such startling language that many of his disciples 
leave him; but Peter confesses him to be the holy one of 
God (according to the most approved reading), vi. In the 
four following chapters we have a narrative of Christ’s 
controversies with the Jews at Jerusalem, on occasion of 
the feasts of tabernacles and of dedication. Jesus appears 
especially as the light of the world, and in illustration of this 
opens the eyes of a blind man. Though many of the crowd 
believe, the opposition to his claims deepens, and he finally 
escapes from an attempt to seize him. Beyond Jordan, how- 
ever, many came to him, and believed on him. These events 
are followed by the great sign, the raising of Lazarus, which 
proved Jesus‘ to be the resurrection and the life, and con- 
vineed the rulers that they must put him to death, lest all 
should believe on him, xi. 1-53. Jesus withdraws for a time, 
Xi. 54-57, but soon returns to prepare for the end, and make 
a last appeal to the blind eyes and hard hearts that so per- 
sistently misunderstood him, xii. Verses 37-50 are a kind of 
summing-up of this first section, 

We pass now into the quiet retreats of private and sacred 
fellowship. It is not necessary at present to analyse those 
exquisite chapters, to which, I suppose, the Gospel chiefly owes 
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its undying attractiveness and power. From the symbolic 
act of humility and love to the sublime prayer of consecration, 
we are in a region of holy peace and lofty communion, in 
which we have transcended the limits of the world and time, 
and have entered that eternal life which flows for ever from 
the Father upon those who apprehend in faith the spirit of 
the Son. 

The narrative of the passion and resurrection also we may | 
leave without analysis. It moves on with simple grandeur to 
the close, and the theological aim is less apparent than in the 
earlier portions of the work; but some important sayings 
have been recorded, and the fact of a bodily resurrection is 
dwelt on with peculiar emphasis. 


CHAPTER II 
COMPARISON OF THE GOSPEL WITH THE SYNOPTICS 


THE foregoing chapter has presented an outline of the plan 
and contents of the Fourth Gospel. This word ‘Gospel’ at 
once reminds us that it is one of a group of four works bearing 
similar titles; and it becomes important to ask, What is its 
relation to the other three? For our answer to this question 
must inevitably affect to some extent our judgment of its 
character and origin. Each Gospel has its own characteristics, 
and contains more or less which is peculiar to itself, and 
omits more or less which is contained in one or more of the 
others. Still, there is a family resemblance connecting the 
first three, which justifies us in treating them together as one 
class, whereas the fourth has such marked differences of type 
that we are obliged to place it in a class by itself. At present 
we will describe the leading differences, simply as facts to be 
noted, without suggesting any theory to explain them. 

First, the duration and the scene of Christ’s ministry are 
not the same as in the Synoptics. The latter certainly give 
the impression that the ministry began after John was cast 
into prison, but in the Fourth Gospel an important portion of 
it takes place before that event. Again, in the Synoptics we 
hear of only one Passover, whereas in John there are three.’ 
But most serious is the change of scene. The first three 

1 ii. 13, vi. 4, Xili. I. 
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Gospels concur in not bringing Jesus to Jerusalem till the 
visit which ended with his crucifixion; the fourth tells us 
of repeated visits, and of prolonged controversy between Jesus 
and the Jews of the capital. John also inserts a most 
important visit to Samaria, which leads to the conversion of 
many of the Samaritans. In this connection we cannot but 
remember the injunction in Matthew x. 5, not to enter any 
city of the Samaritans. 

Secondly, several events are very differently conceived. 
Jesus appears from the first as the Messiah, the Son of God 
and King of Israel,? and there is no appearance of development 
either of Messianic consciousness in Jesus himself or of 
Messianic faith in the disciples. Accordingly, the testimony 
of the Baptist is widely different from that in the Synopties. 
He not only designates Jesus as “the Lamb of God who 
takes away the sin of the world,” * but bears witness that he is _ 
“the Son of God.”* His words have no vagueness, and his 
conduct no hesitancy. Again, the cleansing of the Temple, 
which we may regard as an act of Messianic authority (though 
this is not expressly stated), is related at the beginning of the 
ministry in connection with the first Passover.® This act, 
though Jesus is asked what sign he shows to justify it, does — 
not seem to lead to any hostility ; but many believed on his 
name. The confession of Peter® can hardly be said to be 
parallel to that in the Synoptics, the circumstances are so 
different ; but it is the only event at all corresponding to that 
which occupies so important a place in the other accounts. 
This being the case, we must observe the changed point of 
view. Jesus does not ask, “Whom say ye that I am?” for 
the question could not arise when he was acknowledged to be 
the Messiah from the first. So he inquires, “ Will ye also go 

Fi. 42. 21 SO: 3 i, 29. 
a ev § ii, 13-22. 6 vi. 67-69. 
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away?” Peter does not reply as though the confession broke 
for the first time from his lips; but he only repeats what the 
disciples have all along “believed and known.” Accordingly 
they are not charged, with a rebuke, to tell that to no man. 

A variation of a different kind is noticeable in the account 
of the last supper. Although the matter is not wholly 
beyond the reach of controversy, I think I may safely say 
that it is admitted by good critics of quite opposite schools 
that John places the supper before the Passover, on the 13th 
of Nisan,’ and the crucifixion on the 14th, the day on which 
the lamb was killed. The Synoptics identify the supper with 
the paschal meal on the evening of the 14th of Nisan, and 
so postpone the crucifixion till the 15th. 

The miracles are clearly selected from a larger number; 
but, whether through accident or design, the selection is 
limited by the sacred number seven. They appear to me to 
be conceived in a different spirit from those of the Synopties. 
The latter, if they exhibit Messianic power, are more markedly 
displays of compassion. But in John the manifestation of 
Christ’s glory seems the prominent object. This is the ex- 
clusive purpose of the miracle at Cana.2 The nobleman whose 
son was dying is rebuked for not believing without signs and 
wonders, and his request is apparently granted for the sole 
purpose of creating belief. Accordingly the presence or 
absence of faith does not affect the miraculous power of Jesus _ 
as it does in the Synoptics2 The healing of the impotent 
man at Jerusalem is introductory to a discourse which sets 
forth the relation of the Son to the Father, and causes Jesus 
to be charged with making himself equal to God. The feed- 


1 For convenience I retain our mode of dividing the days. According to 
Jewish reckoning the 14th began at sunset on the day which we should call 
the 13th. Thus, from the Jewish point of view, the supper and the cruci- 
fixion took place on the same day. 

Brite Ts 3 See especially Mark vi. 5,6; Matt. xiii, 58. NE 
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ing of the five thousand is preparatory to a conversation 
on the bread of life The blind man at Jerusalem received 
his sight because Jesus was the light of the world, and the 
very object of his blindness was that the miracle might be 
wrought.? Finally, the raising of Lazarus, notwithstanding 
the emotion and sympathy displayed by Jesus, seems chiefly 
intended to bring out the truth that he is the resurrection and 
the life? Probably five, certainly four, of these miracles are 
peculiar to John. Some would identify the nobleman with 
the centurion in Matthew viii, 5 sqq., Luke vii. 2 sqq.; but the 
circumstances are so entirely dissimilar that this supposition 
is, to say the least, very precarious. As the writer admits at 
least two of the Synoptic miracles, it deserves notice that he 
passes over the raising of Jairus’ daughter and of the widow 
of Nain’s son, though these appear well suited to his purpose. 
But most curious is the total omission of a class of miracles 
which take a prominent place in the other Gospels, and which 
were so well adapted to prove the authority of the Messiah, 
the casting out of demons from the possessed. 

Thirdly, there are several remarkable omissions. Of course 
each Gospel omits much that is recorded in one or other of the 
remaining three; but the omissions to which I refer deserve 
attention because they relate to facts which are so familiar 
from the Synoptic narratives that we feel impelled to ask 
why they are passed over. The following instances may be 
mentioned. Although so much is said of the relation between 
John the Baptist and Jesus, nothing is recorded about the 
baptism itself, and the message from John expressing a doubt 
about the Messiahship of Jesus has disappeared. There is no 
allusion of any kind to the temptation. In the account of the 
last supper, the words “this is my body,” “this is my blood,” 
have no equivalent. It is almost startling to find that the 


1 vi, 2 ix, 3 xi. 


REMARKABLE OMISSIONS II 


institution of the Lord’s Supper as a memorial of Christ is 
omitted not only from John, but perhaps from all our Gospels. 
Luke alone, in the received text, contains a direction to 
_ remember Jesus, and that only in the breaking of bread. But 
the words in Luke xxii. 19-20, from 76 irép tuav 61ddmevor 
_ down to éxxvvvduevor are placed in double brackets by Westcott 
and Hort, who think that the evidence leaves “no moral 
doubt that the words in question were absent from the 
original text of Luke.”! They were, however, retained by 
Tischendorf, who is followed by Nestle. Our Revisers also 
retain them. If Westcott and Hort are right, we must depend, 
_ for the complete form of this last request of Jesus, on the sole 
testimony of Paul,? and cannot regard its omission as in any 
way characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. The agony in the 
garden, with its prayer of apprehension and of submissive 
trust, is not alluded to, though there is a kind of parallel in 
another connection, which is peculiar to this Gospel? The 
sad cry upon the cross, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” is omitted, as it is in Luke, each evangelist 
reporting in its place final words which are peculiar to 
himself. The rending of the veil of the Temple, and the con- 
fession of the centurion, are contained, with variations, in all 
the Synoptics, but not in John. 

One other omission must be noticed, which is common to 
John and Mark. Not only is there no narrative of the birth 
and infancy of Jesus, but there is no suggestion, however 
faint, of a miraculous birth. But this not all; Philip describes 
him to Nathanael as “Jesus the son of Joseph, him from 
Nazareth.”* The Jews of Capernaum also say, “Is not this 
Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know ?”* 
Some of the Jews of Jerusalem think that he cannot be the 


1 Notes on select readings at the end of their Greek Testament, p. 64. 
21 Cor. xi. 23 sqq. 3 xii. 27 sqq. 4°, 46. 5 vi. 42. 
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Christ, because the Christ did not come out of Galilee, but was 
of the seed of David, and came from Bethlehem.! To these 
suppositions there is no reply containing even the slightest hint 
that they were incorrect ; so that if this Gospel were our only 
witness, we should certainly assume that Jesus was the son of 
Joseph and Mary, and born at Nazareth, and that he made no 
claim to being a member of the royal line. 

Fourthly, a large part of the Gospel is additional to the 
contents of the Synoptics; but we may notice two important 
insertions in parts where the narratives are open to comparison. 
It is said that after the crucifixion one of the soldiers pierced 
the side of Jesus, and immediately there came out blood and 
water. The writer evidently lays great stress on this, for he 
asserts emphatically that the testimony is true, as being that 
of an eye-witness.” In the account of the resurrection, and of 
the appearances of the risen Christ, the doubt of Thomas, the 
appearance to him, in which he is desired to apply the tests 
which he thought necessary, and his exclamation, “my Lord 
and my God,” are peculiar to John. 

Fifthly, the teaching of Jesus is peculiar both in style and 
in subject. The difference in style is more easily felt than 
described. If one of the longer discourses of the Fourth 
Gospel were transferred to any of the Synoptics, every 
intelligent reader would perceive that it had been misplaced. 
As far as the structure of the language is concerned, it is so 
similar throughout the work that it is sometimes difficult to 
tell where the words of a speech end and those of the writer 
begin. Although there are many brief sayings which dwell 
in the memory, like beautiful islands of thought, still there is 
more of short sententiousness in the Synoptics, and of 
connected discussion in John. The total absence of parables 
gives a strangely altered impression of Christ’s method, and 


I vii, 41 sq. 2 xix, 33 sqg. 
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perhaps makes us feel, more than anything else, the in- 
_ completeness and special colouring of the portraiture which is 
_ here presented to us. 
The change in the substance of the teaching is no less 
remarkable than that in the style. I do not now refer to 
particular views, such as the eschatology, which differs so 
completely from that of the Synoptics. The central object of 
the teaching is no longer what it was. In the Synoptics Jesus 
deals mainly with great moral and spiritual principles; and 
whatever tone of authority pervades his utterance, he touches 
only incidentally upon his own personal claims. In John, 
although there are other elements as well, yet the prevailing 
topic is Jesus himself, and his relations to God, to his disciples, 
and to the unbelieving world. The impression which we 
derive from reading the Gospels is fully borne out by a 
careful examination of the facts. The word éyw is always 
more or less emphatic in Greek. It is used by Christ in 
Matthew fifteen times, of which six are in the Sermon on the 
Mount,—* But I say unto you,” a phrase which undoubtedly 
implies that he considered himself entitled to improve on the 
old legislation; but in none of the passages does he lay down 
any doctrine about his person or authority. The latter remark 
is true also of the nine passages in which he employs the 
word éy# in Mark. In Luke we meet with it ten times, and 
in only two places is there anything that may seem like an 
assertion of his pre-eminence: xxi. 15, “I will give you a 
mouth and wisdom,” and xxiv. 49, “I send the promise of my 
Father upon you,” the latter being after the resurrection. 
In John Christ says éyé no less than 117 times,’ and at least 
thirty-five of these are in distinct assertion of his own claims. 


1 See the “ Note on the Speeches ” at the end of the chapter. 
2 My numbers may be uncertain to a very small extent owing to differences. 
of reading. 
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The following sayings, which are peculiar to the Fourth 
Gospel, will sufficiently illustrate the character of these 
passages. He says: I am the bread of life; the light of the 
world; the door; the good shepherd; the resurrection and 
the life; the way, the truth, and the life; the true vine. He 
declares that he is from above, that he has come forth from 
God, that he and the Father are one; and, in accordance with 
this, that he has conquered the world, that he will send the 
Paraclete, that he will raise up in the last day him that 
believes on him, This last expression introduces us to some 
further curious facts. The word ziocris, which we might 
expect to be frequent in this Gospel, is not found there at all. 
In Matthew it occurs eight times, in Mark five, in Luke 
eleven; and it is always used in a general sense, and not of 
faith in Christ. But when we turn to the verb, ricrevw, the 
facts are curiously altered. We meet with it in Matthew 
eleven times, in Mark fifteen, in Luke nine; and it is not used 
of believing on Christ except in Matthew xviii. 6, with the 
parallel in Mark ix. 42, where it is not part of any doctrinal 
statement,—*“ Whosoever shall offend one of these little ones 
who believe in me.” In John the word appears 100 times. 
Of these, if we pass over passages which speak of believing 
Christ or his words, thirty-three refer expressly to belief on 
him, and eleven more imply it by the context. In thirteen of 
these, belief on him is required or is connected with some 
spiritual blessing. In twenty of the instances the term is 
ascribed to Christ, who insists upon faith in himself as quite 
fundamental in the deliverance from sin and the attainment 
of eternal life. These facts of phraseology are very signifi- 
cant. Passages in the Synoptics may be appealed to which 
lend some support to Johannine doctrine; but if we regard 
the teaching as a whole, the distinction between the two types 
is broad and deep. \ 
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Sixthly, the representation of Christ's person is not the 
same as in the older Gospels. As this subject involves points 
of disputed exegesis, we cannot now go into details. We may, 
however, safely say that in the Synoptics the human character 
is more prominent, in John the divine communion. There is 
also, confessedly, no intimation of Christ’s pre-existence in 
the former, whereas in the latter it is referred to several 
times, and, whether we interpret it literally or ideally, the 
passages which are appealed to are peculiar to this Gospel. 

Such, then, is the nature of the differences which mark off 
the Fourth from the other Gospels. In this connection we 
must notice the question whether the author manifests an 
acquaintance with the Synoptics. That he assumes on the 
part of his readers some general knowledge of the evangelical 
history is beyound doubt. It may be sufficient to refer here 
to two of the most striking passages by which this is 
established. In iii. 24 we read that “John had not yet been 
cast into prison,” though the event has not been previously 
recorded. In xi.1 it is taken for granted that Mary and 
Martha are known. This second instance seems to me to point 
very clearly to a familiarity with Luke or with the sources 
from which Luke derived the account which he alone gives 
of the two sisters ;1 for not only is it assumed that they will 
be known to the readers, but it is not assumed that facts 
will be known which Luke has failed tomention. Accordingly, 
we are expressly told that “There was a certain rich man, 
Lazarus,” and we also learn that the village,” which Luke 
leaves without a name, was Bethany.? There are also some, 
short sentences which are in close or partial agreement with 


1 x, 38 sqq. 2 Kéun in both Gospels. 

3 So at least I understand the text, in spite of the difference of the 
prepositions aré and é, though it is possible to adopt the meaning that 
he belonged to Bethany, but was derived from some other village. For* 
the change of preposition see i. 45, 46, 47. 
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the Synopties: for instance, v. 8, “ Arise, take up thy bed and 
walk,” hardly differs from Mark i. 9; xiii. 38, “The cock 
shall not crow till thou shalt deny me thrice,” comes nearest 
to the words of Luke xxii. 342 For a full list of such 
allusions and resemblances I may refer to Westcott.? The facts 
are, I think, sufficient to establish what in itself is extremely 
probable, that the writer of our Gospel was acquainted with 
the Synoptic cycle of narratives, but cannot prove that he 
made use of our Gospels or of any of them, though that also 
is by no means destitute of probability. 


1 Parallels in Matt. xxvi. 34, Mk. xiv. 30. 

2 The Gospel according to St John, 1886, pp. lxxxi. sq. See also Liicke, 
Commentar diber das Ev. des Joh., 1840, pp. 194 sqq. and 241. 

3 Schiirer says that the fact of literary dependence may now be 
regarded as almost universally recognised. He instances especially the 
section on John the Baptist (i. 19-34), the cleansing of the Temple 
(ii. 13-16), the nobleman of Capernaum (iv. 47-54), the feeding of the 
five thousand (vi. 1-21), the anointing in Bethany (xii. 1-8), and the 
history of the passion. (Ueber den gegenwirtigen Stand der johanneischen 
Frage, in Vortrége der theologischen Konferenz zw Giessen. V. Folge, 1889, 
p. 60). Probable instances of dependence on the Synoptics are pointed 
out in the course of M. Jean Réville’s Le Quatriéme Evangile, son origine 
et sa valeur historique, 1901. Bretschneider, while admitting that the 
author was acquainted with written or unwritten traditions, thinks that 
he was not in possession of our Synoptics, for otherwise he would have 
made some use of the speeches contained in them, and would not have 
contradicted them so often. (Probabilia, pp. 65 sqq.). 


NOTE ON THE SPEECHES. 


In regard to the character of Christ’s speeches it is dangerous to 
trust to mere impression, and I think exaggerated statements have 
sometimes been made about their prolixity and dialectical style. 
Justin Martyr, in introducing a number of examples of Christ’s 
teaching, taken largely from the Sermon on the Mount, says, Bpayets 
St kal cWvTopot rap adtrod Adyou yeydvacw' od yap codioTys trjpyev ; 1 
and it has sometimes been confidently asserted that this description 
could not possibly apply to the Fourth Gospel. I have therefore 


1 Apol, i. 14. 
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taken the trouble of comparing Matthew with John in regard to the 
length of Christ’s sayings. I count as a separate saying each of the 
detached portions of a conversation. It appears, then, that in 
Matthew Christ speaks 139 times, in John 122 times. These 
numbers are sufficiently close to admit of a reasonable comparison 
of the number of times speeches of various lengths are used; and 
the following table gives the results :— 


Matt. 
No. of times. 


John. 


Length of speech, Ne. Getneat 


39 Much less than one verse, sometimes 42 
two or three words, 


39 One verse, or almost one verse. 27 
6 One and a fraction. 6 
17 2 verses. 15 
4 2 ,, anda fraction. to) 
6 3 verses, 6 
7 4 55 4 
2 5 32 7 
3 6 ,, or6and a fraction. 5 
3 7 oe f 
° 8 ,, and a fraction. I 
I 9 ;, organda fraction. I 
fo) TONG; I 
I 12 ,, or12and a fraction. 2 
3 13» I 
2 14 ;, e) 
I 15°43; oO 
I 19 5, QO 
fo) 26-;, I 
° 2s I 
2 37-38 verses. fo) 
fo) 52 verses. I 
I 93 ;, anda fraction. oO 
I 107’ ,; o 


We may summarise the result thus :— 


Not exceeding 3 verses Matt. 111 John 96 
Exceeding 3 and not exceeding 10 i> 16 p20 
” IO 5, 5 ” 20 ” 8 ” 3 
23 20 29 4 ” 3 


The difference, then, between Matthew and John does not consist of 
the shortness of the speeches in the former and their length in the 
latter. But perhaps the speeches are of a more flowing and rhetorical 
kind, and it is impossible to pick out of them short and pregnant 


1] include in Christ’s speeches verses which may be only the reflections of the 
writer, when there is nothing to mark the transition. 
2 
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sayings. In order to test this I have selected sixty sayings which 
easily stand by themselves, and imprint themselves on the memory. 
One might add largely to the number, especially from Christ’s sayings 
about himself, of which I give only some of the most striking. 
Everyone must remember words, particularly from chapters xiii.-xvil., 
which I have not given. 

“Ye shall see the heavens opened, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the son of man,” i. 51. ‘‘ Make not my Father’s 
house a house of merchandise,” ii. 16. “ Pull down this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it,” ii. 19. ‘Unless a man be born from 
above, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” ii. 3. ‘‘That which has 
been born out of the flesh is flesh, and that which has been born out 
of the spirit is spirit,” 11.6. ‘The spirit blows where it lists, and 
thou hearest its sound, but dost not know whence it comes or whither 
it goes: so is everyone who has been born out of the spirit,” iii. 8. 
“ Whosoever will drink of the water that I will give him shall never 
thirst,” iv. 14. ‘The hour comes when neither in this mountain nor 
in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father,” iv. 21. ‘The true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth, for the 
Father seeks such worshippers of him,” iv. 23, “I have meat to eat 
that ye do not know,” iv. 31. “ My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to finish his work,” iv. 34. “A prophet has no 
honour in his own country,” iv. 44. ‘‘ Unless ye see signs and wonders 
ye will not believe,” iv. 48. ‘‘Thou hast become well; sin no more, 
lest a worse thing befall thee,” v.14. ‘My Father works hitherto, 
and I work,” v.17. ‘‘ The Son can do nothing from himself but what 
he sees the Father doing,” v. 19. ‘He who honours not the Son 
honours not the Father who sent him,” v. 23. “ My judgment is just, 
because I seek not my own will, but the will of him that sent me,” 
v. 30. “Ye will not come to me that ye may have life,” v. 4o. 
“How can ye believe, receiving glory from one another, and ye seek 
not the glory that comes from the only God?” v. 44. “ Labour not for 
the meat that perishes, but for the meat that endures unto eternal life,” 
vi. 27. “The bread of God is he that comes down out of heaven and 
gives life to the world,” vi. 33. ‘I am the bread of life: he that 
comes to me shall not hunger, and he that believes on me shall never 
thirst,” vi. 35. ‘*‘ No one can come to me unless the Father who sent 
me draw him,” vi. 44. “It is the spirit that quickens, the flesh profits 
nothing ; the words which I have spoken to you are spirit and are life,” 
vi. 23. “The world hates me because I testify about it that its works 
are evil,” vil. 7. “If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it is from God or I speak from myself,” vii. Lys 
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“ Judge not according to appearance, but judge righteous judgment,” 
vil. 24. “If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink,” vii. 37. 
**T am the light of the world ; he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life,” viii. 12. ‘He that sent 
me is true, and I speak to the world the things which I heard from 
him,” viii. 26. “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free,” viii. 32. “Everyone who commits sin is a slave” [of sin], 
vill. 34. “Ifthe Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed,” 
vill. 36. “If any man keep my word, he shall never see death,” viii. 
51. ‘We must work the works of him that sent me while it is day ; 
night is coming when no man can work,” ix. 4. “For judgment I 
came into this world, in order that they who see not may see, and 
they who see may become blind,” ix. 39. ‘‘If ye were blind, ye 
would not have sin; but now ye say, we see; your sin remains,” ix. 
41. ‘Tam the resurrection and the life; he that believeth on me, 
even if he were dead, shall live ; and everyone that lives and believes 
on me shall never die,” xi. 25. ‘‘ Unless the grain of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abides alone; but if it die, it bears much 
fruit,” xii. 24. “He that loves his life shall lose it; and he that 
hates his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal,” xii. 25. 
“Tf any man serve me, the Father will honour him,” xii. 26. “TI, ifI 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself,” xii. 32. 
“As ye have the light, believe on the light, that ye may become sons 
of light,” xii. 36. ‘‘ He that believes on me believes not on me, but 
on him that sent me,” xii. 44. ‘I came not to judge the world, but 
to save the world,” xii. 47. “I gave you an example, that ye should 
do as I did to you,” xiii. 15. “He that receives whomsoever I shall 
send receives me, and he that receives me receives him that sent me,” 
xiii. 20. “A new commandment I give you, that ye love one 
another, xiii. 34. “In this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love among one another,” xiii. 35. “ Let not 
your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in me,” Xiv. 
1. ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions,” xiv. 2. ‘Iam the 
way and the truth and the life; no one comes to the Father except 
through me,” xiv. 6. ‘He that has seen me has seen the Father,” 
xiv. 9. “If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments,” xiv. 15. 
“ He that loves me shall be loyed by my Father, and I will love hin, 
and will manifest myself to him,” xiv. 21. ‘‘ Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you,” xiv. 27. ‘‘Glorify thy Son, that the Son 
may glorify thee,” xvii. 1. ‘My kingdom is not from this world,” 
xviii. 36. ‘To this end have I been born, and to this have I come 
into the world, that I may bear witness to the truth,” xviii. 37. 
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It is not true, then, that the Johannine Christ speaks like a Sophist, 
and abstains from using brief and concise sayings. But if the above 
list (made not at all for purposes of comparison) be compared with 
Justin’s selection from the Synoptics, a pervading difference will at 
once make itself felt. The latter gives a summary of the ethical 
requirements of Christianity, in regard to temperance, love, giving 
to the needy, being serviceable, and free from anger, swearing, 
worshipping God only, doing what Christ requires, paying tribute. 
The former is mainly spiritual and doctrinal, and seems clearly more 
fitted for use among believers than for apologetic purposes. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PURPOSE WITH WHICH THE GOSPEL WAS WRITTEN 


In view of the facts set forth in the preceding chapter, we 
may consider next with what purpose the book was written. 
And first we may set aside some suppositions which do not 
appear to be tenable. The usual object of a biography is to 
delineate faithfully the life and character of its hero, and it is 
usual in modern times to collect together every kind of 
detail which a scrupulous diligence can discover. But even 
now biographies of well-known men, who may serve as illustra- 
tions of some noble quality, are written with a didactic end in 
view ; and then there is a selection from the existing material, 
and those incidents are dwelt upon which are at once the 
most interesting and the best calculated to exhibit the traits of 
character which the writer wishes to commend to the reader's 
attention. In such a work, while we look for reasonable care, 
we do not expect the same minute accuracy, and still less the 
same complete portraiture, which we require in a life written 
with a purely biographical purpose. The intention of the 
author affects also that of the reader, and we consult books of 
this class, not for information about successive events, but for 
instruction in principles affecting life and character. Now the 
Fourth Gospel may be regarded as an extreme example of this 
kind of biography. It is not its object to tell us all that can 
be learned about the life of Jesus, but to awaken or strengthen — 


2r 
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our faith in him. It assumes that we are already acquainted 
with his life, and the writer avowedly lays before us only a 
portion of a much larger mass of material which was at his 
disposal. The omission of the parables shows that he did 
not aim at giving an illustrative picture of what was most 
characteristic in Jesus. But may he not have intended to 
supplement or correct the deficiences of the Synoptists, and to 
that extent have been governed by a simply biographical 
interest 2? This may, I think, have affected to some extent the 
execution of his plan; but I see no evidence that it was either 
the initial or the governing motive of his work. He himself 
gives no intimation of such a design, and the book has not in 
the least the appearance of asupplement. It is not a collection 
of fragments, but the selected materials are combined into a 
finished structure, and the several parts take their places, not 
to fill up the gaps in another plan, but to subserve the total 
impression of the composition in which they are found. I 
think, therefore, that we must accept fully and frankly all 
that is involved in the author’s own statement that he wrote 
in the interests of faith, and not of biographical fact. Of 
course, incidents recorded in this way may be facts; but, as 
bearing on our judgment of some difficult questions, it is most 
important for us to see clearly that the placing of mere facts on 
record was not the author’s primary object. 

Now if the book was written to promote faith, we cannot 
help asking, whose faith? If we look merely at the pro- 
position that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” we might 
think that the work was intended for unbelievers, for this 
surely is fundamental in Christian belief. But as some 
knowledge of the evangelical history is presupposed, it is 
evident that the expected readers must be Christians. Must 
we, then, think of some heretical sect, and suppose that we 
have before us a controversial pamphlet? Ancient as well as 
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modern writers have believed that Cerinthus was the object of 
attack, and others have had recourse to the Docetx or the 
Ebionites. Without entering into the details of particular 
systems, and considering how far the Gospel stands in 
opposition to them, I think we may fairly say that at all events 
that opposition is confined to very few passages, that it is 
nowhere explicit, and that it affords no explanation even 
approximately adequate of the entire composition. The 
solution of the difficulty presented by the last verse of the 
twentieth chapter may rather be found in the high sense 
which the author attaches to the word faith, He does not 
wish only to persuade men that Jesus is the Christ; he wants — 
them so to believe as to have lifein his name. Life is one of 
the notes of the Gospel. It is not indeed unknown to the 
Synoptists, for Matthew has the word seven times, Mark four 
times, and Luke four times! But John uses it thirty-six 
times, and it clearly contains with him a fundamental thought. 
Now the faith which he wished to promote was one so deep 
and heartfelt as to result in life, life inward and eternal, as 
it has been depicted in the course of the narrative. A man 
may believe and be free from the seductions of any heretical 
hypothesis; and yet his faith may be constantly worn down 
by the friction of the world and of self, and need renewal 
from the words of one who himself lives above the world, and 
is conscious of eternal life abiding in his own breast. I think, 
then, that the writer stands above ephemeral controversies, 
and addresses the universal Church, and that his Gospel, far 
from being a polemical pamphlet, is the utterance of one 
of those rare souls who speak with timeless voice to the 
permanent needs of man. 

If these remarks are correct, the statement that the book 
has been written with a theological interest would be mis- 


1 Besides once or twice in a lower sense. 
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leading unless we took into account the character of the 
theology which it represents. Theology suggests intellectual 
forms, worked out into a system, and supported by coherent 
argument. But this is not what we find in the Fourth 
Gospel. The faith which it wishes to create is spiritual 
rather than intellectual. It is not systematic. It does not 
present its propositions in a regular order of mutual depen- 
dence, and invite our acceptance of them by the logical 
cogency of its proofs. It does not even define its leading 
terms, but flings them out in a sublime vagueness, and allows 
them, as in some heavenly trance, to pass with dim majesty 
before the eye of the soul, so as to make their own impression 
according to the spiritual sensibility. Neither is the theology 
an expression of the philosophical schools. Some of the terms 
and ideas remind one, indeed, of the system of Philo, and a 
careful study of Philo is of great service in enabling us to 
understand the Gospel as well as the later system of theology 
which professes to interpret it. But the picture of Jesus 
himself has nothing in the least answering to it in Philo, and 
the very ideas which have most appearance of being derived 
have been brought under the transfiguring influence of an 
original and creative mind, and turned out stripped of their 
philosophical dress, and robed with a new spiritual beauty to 
captivate the world. Nothing indeed can well be more unlike 
than Philo and John, the bulky and diffuse rhetoric of talent 
and the brief condensed simplicity of genius! The philo- 

1M. Jean Réville regards the writer throughout as a man imbued with 
the Alexandrian philosophy, which is embodied in the works of Philo. 
His view, while containing an element of truth, appears to me greatly 
exaggerated, See also, on the same side, Anathon Aall, Geschichte der Logos- 
idee wn der christlichen Litteratur, 1899; and Julius Grill, Untersuchungen 
diber die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums, Erster Teil, 1902, where the text 
of Philo bearing on the subject is very fully given. Against the hypothesis 


of direct literary dependence we have to set not only the complete difference 
of style, but the total absence of Philo’s special vocabulary, not only in 
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sophical terms are like soft echoes from some lower world, 
-and the whole treatment of them leaves on my mind the 
impression of one who did not belong to the schools, but knew 
from the society around him the language and the difficulties 
of the thoughtful men of his time, and sought to answer their 
' questionings, not by sinking into the wordy dialectics of a 
sophist, but by taking up the current terms, and transmuting 
them with the fire of a faith which was more akin to spiritual 
imagination than to speculative philosophy. Hence his 
replies, though tinged with the colours of the age in which he 
lived, are in substance quite independent of Ebionite or Gnostic 
controversies, and pierce to the hidden roots of faith and 
unbelief in the enduring nature of man. He does not attempt 
to clear up mere intellectual doubts and perplexities; for these 
vary from age to age, and may be due to the inward striving 
of the spirit towards a nobler life. He saw that there was 
‘more faith in patiently waiting for the light, which will 
make clear the things that we understand not now, than in 
binding up the soul in dogmatic leading-strings. The un- 
belief which is of the earth, and cuts men off from God, what- 
ever may be their profession, he traces to the unregenerate 
heart, the false deference to a dead authority, the wishing to 
agree or seem to agree with the multitude or with the rulers 
and the learned, the seeking of glory one from another, and 
not the glory that comes from the only God. These are the 
things that blind men, and place them on the wrong side in 
the great crises of history, when individuals and nations are 
sifted, and the heralds of God sound an alarm to a world 
buried in spiritual sleep. And, on the other hand, the life is 


relation to God, but in regard to the Logos. The idea of the Logos itself 
had long been a commonplace in Philosophy, and the adoption of it no more 
proves a philosophical education than the use of the word evolution would 
do so at the present day. 
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the light of men, and he who seeks not his own will, who 
desires only the glory of Him who sent him, judges justly and 
his heart is at peace amid the strife of tongues. 

There is one other characteristic which explains those that 
we have just noticed: the author writes out of the fulness of 
his own inward experience. Passage after passage might be 
quoted in illustration of this statement ; but a few must 
suffice. Interrupting one of his great utterances, he exclaims, 
“We beheld his glory, glory as of an only-begotten from a 
father.”1 Am I wrong in saying that these words indicate a. 
profound sense of having received a veritable revelation, — 
opening up vistas of heavenly glory that reached the very 
bosom of God? “He declared him ”:? had not Christ declared 
Him to the heart of this disciple, and made him realize for the 
first time what it was to live in communion with the Father ? 
The author teaches at length the doctrine of regeneration : 
had he not experienced a vital change? It is possible even 
that, like Nicodemus, he was an old man when the spirit, 
blowing where it listed, lighted upon him with a new power, 
and showed him as never before the true glory of his master 
and its far-reaching consequences. Hence he knew in him- 
self that he had eternal life, that he had passed out of death 
into life.* “Ifthe Son shall make you free ye shall be free 
indeed.” * He does not describe this freedom ; but did he not 
feel within him the freedom of a child of God, and trace it to 
the emancipating power of him who was “the Son”? Finally, 
did he not enjoy the exalted communion of Love, with its open 
vision of the Beloved, with its indwelling of the Father and 
the Son, with its Holy Spirit of Truth, which the world in 
all its cleverness and knowledge cannot see? Such was this 
“theologian,” as the ancients called him; not the framer of 
bare dogmas, not the architect of a system, not the disputer 
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of this world, but one who saw the heavens opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man, 
who walked with the rapt face of one whose faith had sub- 
dued the world, and who, out of the depths of his loving 
heart, told, not only to his own generation, but to generations 
far distant in time and country, where he had found the 
secret of eternal life. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW FAR IS THE GOSPEL HISTORICAL ? 


Ir the purpose of the book has been correctly described, we 
cannot but ask whether its contents may not have been very 
largely coloured by the idiosyncrasies of the writer’s mind. 
This is the point which must next engage our attention. It 
is one which might seem to depend on the question of 
authorship; but in fact it has to be determined to a consider- 
able extent upon other grounds, and, in the present state of 
inquiry, it has become one of the most important items of 
evidence through which a conclusion respecting the author- 
ship is reached, The relation between those two inquiries 
must be considered farther on; at present we must try to 
estimate the historical character of the book by a just criticism 
of the contents. That thisisa very difficult task to accomplish 
without bias I am well aware; and I fully admit that com- 
petent and impartial men may differ from the conclusion 
which forces itself on my own mind, though I think opinion 
is steadily growing, among both opponents and defenders of 
the Johannine authorship, in the direction in which the 
facts seem to me to point, so that the contest between opposite 
camps is one rather of degree than of principle. 

First of all let us guard against an error into which a 
modern and western investigator is peculiarly apt to fall. 


To ask whether a work is historical or not, is not the same 
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thing as asking whether it is true or not; for truth in regard 
_ to the past may be of two kinds. This is an age of research 
and scientific accuracy, and the truth which we demand in 
history is truth of fact. There must be no error in a gene- 
alogy; nothing must be said to have happened on Monday 
if it really happened on Tuesday; no action must be ascribed 
to a man which we are not prepared to support in a court of 
justice. All this is perfectly right, so long as it does not 
blind us to a higher truth. The facts in themselves are 
utterly barren. In history, as in religion, it is the spirit that 
quickens, and unless we can penetrate the spirit of great 
historical transactions, interpret the principles out of which 
they sprung, and throw ourselves with sympathetic imagina- 
tion into the passions which animated the great human drama, 
we miss the only truth which is worth receiving. Now it 
is possible, and it was far easier long ago than it is now, to 
think less of the facts than of the inner meaning of the facts, 
and to believe that the highest historical truth is not reached 
till the due impression is made upon the mind of the reader, 
even though that impression cannot be made until the facts 
are cast into the striking forms and tinted with the warm 
colours of historical imagination. I may illustrate these 
remarks by a quotation from Macaulay, who certainly was 
not a sentimentalist. In speaking of Machiavelli's History of 
Florence he says, “ The History does not appear to be the fruit 
of much industry or research. It is unquestionably inaccurate. 
But it is elegant, lively, and picturesque, beyond any other 
in the Italian language. The reader, we believe, carries away 
from it a more vivid and more faithful impression of the 
national character and manners than from more correct 
accounts. The truth is, that the book belongs rather to 
ancient than to modern literature. It is in the style, not of 
Davila and Clarendon, but of Herodotus and Tacitus; and the 
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classical histories may almost be called romances founded in 
fact. The relation is, no doubt, in all its principal points, 
strictly true. But the numerous little incidents which heighten 
the interest, the words, the gestures, the looks, are evidently 
furnished by the imagination of the author. The fashion of 
later times is different. A more exact narrative is given by 
the writer. It may be doubted whether more exact notions 
are conveyed to the reader. The best portraits are those in 
which there is a slight mixture of caricature; and we are not 
aware that the best histories are not those in which a little 
of the exaggeration of fictitious narrative is judiciously 
employed. Something is lost in accuracy, but much is 
gained in effect. The fainter lines are neglected, but the 
great characteristic features are imprinted on the mind 
forever.”! arlier in the same essay he says: “How 
Philip disposed his troops at Cheronea, where Hannibal 
crossed the Alps, whether Mary blew up Darnley, or Siquier 
shot Charles the Twelfth, and ten thousand other questions of 
the same description, are in themselves unimportant. The 
inquiry may amuse us, but the decision leaves us no wiser. 
He alone reads history aright who, observing how powerfully 
circumstances influence the feelings and opinions of men, how 
often vices pass into virtues, and paradoxes into axioms, learns 
to distinguish what is accidental and transitory in human 
nature from what is essential and immutable.” Now I 
suppose we may safely assume, as one of the established 
results of criticism, that the distinction between ancient and 
modern history which is pointed out in the former of these 
passages is exemplified at least as fully by the narratives of 
the Old Testament as by the histories of Greece and Rome. 
We must add that the Hebrew writers had a motive which 
was foreign to the classical, or present in a very subordinate 


1 Essay on Machiavelli, near the end. 
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degree. They saw a divine meaning in the history of their 
people, and they were anxious not only to make their 
_ narrative vivid, but to show how God had acted and spoken 
through the heroes of the olden time. A history, however 
accurate, which did not present this clearly to the popular 
mind would not have been to them a true history. The facts 
were the drapery in which the word of God clothed itself; 
and as things heard are not so vivid as things seen, it was 
necessary to enlarge the forms and heighten the colours in 
order to produce truth of impression. This tendency is 
especially apparent in the adoption of Haggadah by the 
Rabbinical schools. The object of Haggadah was illustration 
and edification, and the method was about as remote from 
- modern historical criticism as it is possible to conceive; but 
probably these laborious Rabbis were just as proud of it as the 
modern critic is of his newly-found instrument of research. 
In this form of exposition, to quote the words of Deutsch, 
“The persons of the Bible. . . . became, apart from their pre- 
supposed historical reality, a symbol and an allegory. And 
what the narrative had omitted the Haggadah supplied in 
many variations. It filled up these gaps, as a prophet 
looking into the past might do; it explained the motives; it 
enlarged the story.”1 If we extend our view beyond Palestine, 
we find the system of allegorical interpretation in its full 
development among the Jews of Alexandria, and see it also, 
though in a subdued form, in the writings of Paul of Tarsus. 
Nothing could be more adapted to destroy what we should 
call the historical sense; for in it the whole value of ancient | 
facts lay in their embodiment of philosophical or religious 
ideas. Men like Philo had no interest in inquiring whether 
an incident really occurred in this way or in that, and what 
we regard as the exercise of the first duty of an historian, 


1 [nterary Remains, Pp. 45. 
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they would probably have viewed as learned trifling. If 
we would understand the narratives of this period, we must 
try to place ourselves within its mental atmosphere, and not 
yield to that narrowness of mind which judges the past by the 
current phrases of its own day.t 

These observations may prepare us to examine without 
discomposure the allegation that the Fourth Gospel is not an 
historical book in our sense of the word. In the age of 
Haggadah and allegory it is conceivable that a man might be 
found who had a dreamy perception of external things, but 
entered with his whole soul into the divine meaning which lay 
behind nature and human life. Such a one might conceivably 
throw some of his ideas into the form of allegory, and re- 
present as spoken by Christ on earth what in reality his 
Spirit had been saying to the world since he was hidden from 
the eyes of men. In writing a history of this kind he might 
expect his contemporaries to understand him, and to extract 
the essence of his spiritual thought without dwelling too 
much on the casket which contained it. _There is an interest- \— 
ing item of evidence that this was the earliest view which 
was taken of the Fourth Gospel. It has been preserved by 
Eusebius?” from the lost “Outlines”? of Clement of Alexandria. 
The fragment professes to give the tradition of the Presbyters 
from the first,* and says, among other things, “that John, 
however, last, having observed that the bodily things had been 
exhibited in the Gospels, being exhorted by his friends, 

1 An interesting illustration is afforded by “The Holy Life and Death of 
the Lady Letece, Vi-Countess Falkland, etc., by John Duncan Parson.” 
This work contains letters, ostensibly of Lady Falkland’s, together with the 
answers, which are really composed by the author, giving, as he says, “ not 
a strict relation, but a representation.” See the account in Tulloch’s Rational 
Theology and Christian Philosophy in England im the Seventeenth Century, 
1872, i. p. 88, note I. 
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inspired by the Spirit, produced a spiritual Gospel.”! Now in 
the language of Alexandria, “that which is bodily”? denoted 
the literal sense of Scripture, while “that which is spiritual ”? 
signified the higher figurative or allegorical meaning.‘ 
_ Clement’s statement, therefore, would not mean that the other 
Gospels told more about the bodily life of Christ, and the 
Johannine more about his teaching, but that the former were 
literal histories, whereas John, under the influence of a 
special inspiration, set forth his higher and more secret 
doctrine in the form of allegory. The correctness of this 
interpretation is confirmed by the very plain statements of 
Origen. In connection with the visit to Capernaum in John 
ii. 12, he shows at length that the fourth evangelist is not in 
historical agreement with the others, and, as this is only one 
out of several instances, he declares that, if all four Gospels 
are to be received, it can only be through the recognition “ that 
their truth is not in the bodily (or literal) characters,” ° and he 
lays down the somewhat startling rule, that, where the writers 
were unable to speak the truth “at once spiritually and 
corporeally” (or allegorically and literally),° it was their 
purpose “to prefer the spiritual to the corporeal, the true 
spiritual being often preserved in the corporeal falsehood, as 


Lady udvro "lwdvyny toxatov cumddvta Sts TA TwuaTiKa ev ToIs evaryyeAlois 
dedfAwTat, mpoTpanévra imd Tay yvwpluwr, mvebmart Seopopnbévra, mvevpariKdy 
Toijout evaryyeArov. 

2 +d cwuatikdr. 3 +d avevmarixdy. 

4 See especially Origen, De Principiis, iv. 11 sqq., where it is pertinent to 
observe that he gives an allegorical explanation of the vessels of water at 
Cana. Farther on he says that the Gospels are full of things that are said 
to have happened, but did not happen literally, and that with literal 
narratives innumerable things are mixed up which did not really happen, ab., 
16. See also Clem. Al., Strom., vi. 15 sq. p. 807, Potter, who describes as 
7d caua TOY ypapav Tas Aétets Kal TH dyduara. Philo had already compared 
the literal sense to the body, the symbolical to the soul,—xph tabra péy 
cduart donévan voulCev, Wuxf 5¢ exetva (De Migrat. Ab., § 16, i. 450). 
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one may say.”! There is an echo of this view even in 
Epiphanius: “for most of the things spoken by him were 
spiritual, the fleshly things being already certified.”? If this 
belief prevailed at all widely in the second century, it would 
account for the comparative neglect of the Gospel by an 
apologist like Justin Martyr, who would derive his own 
doctrines from it, but would appeal to it very sparingly as an 
evidence of facts. On the other hand the tendency to accept 
it as veritable history would naturally grow as time passed on, 
and the first impression made by its publication gave way to 
a lifelong familiarity with its contents. Indeed, the common 
mass of Christians would soon receive it in its most literal 
sense; for the very object of allegory was to accommodate itself 
to the duller apprehension of less advanced minds, and under 
the semblance of facts to infuse as large an amount of 
spiritual truth as each man was able to assimilate. 

Does, then, the character of the Fourth Gospel afford any 
sanction to this ancient account of its purpose? Undoubtedly 
its avowed theological aim and its general tone are calculated 
to suggest something of the kind, and may induce us to 
scrutinize the matter more closely. We will look first at the 
speeches and then at the events. 

In the speeches no one who was not committed to the old 
idea of infallibility would expect to find verbal exactness. 


On any hypothesis they were not written in the Gospel till at 


least fifty or sixty years after they were spoken; and although 
certain expressions might fix themselves indelibly in the 
memory, the speeches as a whole could not be communicated 
after that lapse of time with the accuracy of a modern news- 
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paper report. The memory might indeed have retained them 
with a great degree of correctness if through all that time 
they had been made the subject of catechetical instruction ; 
but if that had been the case, they would surely have blended 
with the synoptic tradition, and not have stood apart in their 
present strange singularity. From this consideration it seems 
probable that no more can be justly claimed for them than 
that they are genuine reminiscences, called up after the lapse 
of many eventful and exciting years, and consequently liable 
not only to be conveyed in the author’s peculiar manner, but 
to have their substance affected by the intermingling of his 
own feelings and experiences. We find, accordingly, that the 
style of the speeches is the same as that of the Evangelist. 
In the address to Nicodemus it is by no means evident where 
the language of Christ is supposed to end and that of the 
Evangelist to begin; and so slight is the historical interest 
that we are told nothing of the end or the result of the inter- 
view. John the Baptist also speaks the language and the 
thoughts of the writer, so much so that many suppose that 
the address at Aenon loses itself and disappears in the author’s 
reflections. At xii. 36 there is a pause in the narrative, and 
Jesus withdraws into concealment. Then come reflections of 
the author upon unbelief and upon cowardly belief. These 
are succeeded by a speech from Jesus, to which no place is 
assigned; and it seems to be the author's way of summing 
up the teaching contained in the former part of his work. 
When we add that the style of Christ’s teaching is different 
from that in the Synoptics, we have a body of evidence which 
has convinced some of the ablest defenders of the Johannine 
authorship that the speeches have been very deeply coloured 
in their passage through the writer’s mind. 

But can we go further, and find any traces of a later date 
than the time of Christ? The universalism of Christianity 
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is explicit in the teaching of Jesus. He speaks with the 
consciousness of a world-wide mission. He refers to the law 
as “your law,” “their law,”1 as though he and his followers 
were quite independent of and above it. Faith in himself was 
the one all-sufficient ground of life, and it was only a mistaken 
opinion of the Jews that life was to be found in the Scriptures. 
The true worshippers must worship in spirit and in truth.? 
He had other sheep which were not of the Jewish fold, and 
these he was to bring so that there should be one flock. Now, 
if this teaching had been really so clear, the great Pauline 
controversy about the obligation of the law could hardly have 
arisen. Paul, being unable to appeal to any express teaching 
of Christ’s, relies on the significance of his person and his 
work; and this, which is avowedly interpretation in Paul, 
becomes in John a constituent portion of Christ’s doctrine. 
This seems to show that the writer was guided in his thoughts 
by the circumstances of his own time, and was carrying back 
into the words of Jesus what had indeed resulted from the 
whole spirit of his life and teaching. This consideration is 
hardly qualified by the fact that in some passages Jesus 
speaks in closer agreement with the Synoptics. He calls the 
Temple his Father’s house.’ He declares that salvation is 
from the Jews.© He says that the Scripture cannot be 
broken.” But this does not alter the fact that he sets up 
faith in himself as a new and all-sufficient principle of life, in 
opposition to Judaism; and the historical correctness of some 
passages does not disprove the presence in others of the inter- 
preting thought of a later time. The same reflection of later 
ideas is suggested by the controversy with the Jews. In 
the other Gospels the main points of attack are the formalism 
and hypocrisy of the Pharisees. But in John the controversial 
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Opponents as a rule appear simply as “the Jews,” and the 
object of attack is their unbelief. This points rather to the 
Church’s controversy with the rabbinical schools than to the 
experiences of Jesus himself.1 Again, the confident claim to | 
be the Messiah from the very first, making indeed the 
proclamation of his Messiahship the central purpose of his 
mission, is so unlike the teaching described especially by Mark, 
that it is difficult to believe that they are both historical. I 
do not wish to exaggerate this difference. Even in the earlier 
portion of the Synoptics a profound sense of greatness and 
authority may be traced in the teaching of Jesus; but what 
at most is implied in this part of the Synoptics has become 
explicit and doctrinal at the very opening of Christ’s ministry 
in John. Surely the former representation is the more likely 
to be historical, and our author carries back into the earthly 
life of Jesus what, through the Spirit and through the Church, 
he had been declaring to the Jews ever since they had rejected 
and crucified him. This argument is not weakened by an 
appeal to x. 24, where the Jews say, “ If thou art the Christ, 
tell us plainly,’ as though he had not yet done so; for Jesus 
replies, “I told you, and ye did not believe,” showing that 
their unbelief was not from any want of explicit declaration 
on his part. Once more, the complete spiritualizing of the 
eschatology, though we would so gladly trace it back to Jesus 
himself, is so wide a deviation from the other Gospels, and is 


1 See these considerations treated at length in Weizsicker, Das apost. 
Zeitalter, 2nd edition, 1890, p. 539 sqq. Quite in accordance with the 
Synoptical account, however, the Pharisees appear seventeen times as the 
active enemies of Jesus. The Jews are mentioned sixty-six times, and in 
more than forty they are the people who dispute the claims which Jesus 
puts forward, This curious fact has no parallel in the Synoptics. In all 
three “the Jews” are mentioned only sixteen times, chiefly in the phrase 
“the king of the Jews.” They are referred to very rarely by the historians 
themselves :—once in Mt, xxviii. 15 ; once in Mk. vii. 3 ; twice in Lk, vil. 
3, xxiii. 51. The party antagonistic to Jesus is nowhere so described. 
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so easily explained by the transforming infiuence of time, that 
we seem to hear rather what Christ had spoken through 
history and inward experience to the hearts of his disciples 
than the words which he had addressed to them on earth. 
There is one other aspect of the speeches on which we must 
touch. Their egotism has led to a charge of arrogance against 
Jesus on the assumption of their genuineness, and to an 
assertion of their falsity on the assumption that Jesus had 
really a noble and devout mind. I confess Iam not at present 
able to feel the validity of the ethical rule which renders 
these judgments necessary. It seems to me to rest on the 
tacit supposition that Jesus filled no providential place in the 
spiritual history of the world, and that we must reduce him 
to the level, not only of humanity, but of ordinary humanity. 
When his high claims offend us we are saying in our hearts, 
“Tg not this the son of Joseph? What business has he to 
talk in this fashion?” But disregarding particular views of 
Christ’s person, can we not conceive a man set apart to be the 
organ and leader of a world-wide spiritual movement, and 
becoming conscious in himself that it was so? Can we not 
conceive him under the burden of his great message, rapt into 
a communion in which he felt that he was interpenetrated 
with the life and word of God, and that it was laid upon him 
to communicate these to mankind, to draw to him disciples 
who would trust him to the uttermost, and to marshal the 
consecrated host who were to save the world by suffering and 
by love? And ought such a one to teach nothing but abstract 
truth? Ought he never to ery, as he looked with profound 
compassion upon the wants and woes of his brethren, “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink; if any man is 
sleeping in the death of sin, let him hearken unto my voice and 
live; if any man is groping after God in ancient parchments, 
and title-deeds of law, let him look to me, for the Father is 
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_ here, living in me, and I in him?” Surely to be silent would 
be to hide his light under a bushel and to be false to the trust 
that was laid upon him; and it seems to me a strangely 
external way of judging of conceit to be offended at such 
utterances, without considering the greatness and providential 
position of him who uttered them, as though self-complacency 
might not lurk under a careful abstinence from egotism, and 
the deepest humility accompany the loftiest claims. But , 
having said this, I am prepared to admit, on historical grounds, 
that the personal claims of Jesus were probably less plain, 
direct, and frequent than the Fourth Gospel would lead us to 
suppose. Other indications have shown us that the speeches 
have, to say the least, been coloured in their passage through 
the writer’s mind; and here, too, the Synoptics are probably 
nearer to the historical facts. The writer had felt the 
quickening influence of Christ with such a rare power, that in 
part he is setting forth all that Jesus had been to himself; 
and ascribing to him words which he had heard in the spirit 
rather than with his fleshly ears. 

I must refer here to an argument in favour of the strict 
authenticity of the speeches, to which Bleek! attaches the 
greatest importance. He thinks the prophetical utterances 
of Christ, especially those relating to his own approach- 
ing fate, are clearly more historical than those in the 
Synoptics. The latter declare the coming events quite ex- 
plicitly and fully,? and yet we are told that the disciples did 
- not understand what was said, and the catastrophe came upon 
them as a surprise. It is therefore likely that Jesus really 
gave more figurative intimations of his death and resurrection, 


1 Hinleit. in das N.T., 4th ed., 1886, pp. 327 sqq. This argument had 
already been used by Bertholdt, Hinleit., pp. 1305 sqg. (quoted by 
Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 14). 

2 See Matt. xvi. 21, xvii. 22 sq., xx. 18 sq.; Mk. viii. 31, ix. 31, X. 33 89.5 
Lk. ix. 22, 44, xviii. 31 sqq. 
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and these we find in the Fourth Gospel. The same facts 
make curiously different impressions. To me it seems that 
the Synoptical account has a much more historical air than 
the Johannine. The words have very likely been made a 
little more explicit, from the writers’ knowledge of their ful- 
filment: but that Jesus should be impressed by the judicial 
murder of the Baptist, and by the growing opposition to him- 
self, and should declare his conviction that the Jewish authori- 
ties would compass his death, and even do so by giving him 
up to the Romans, and should further assert his faith that 
neither he nor his cause could be destroyed,—all this falls 
within the bounds of historical probability. The Messianic 
hopes and the mistaken affection which led Peter to rebuke 
him would account for the inability of the Apostles fully to 
apprehend his meaning. But the predictions in John are 
anticipations, not of seeming disaster coming from the violence 
of men, but of the fulfilment of a voluntarily accepted mission. 
“The Father loves me because I lay down my life that I may 
take it again: no one takes it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself,”—surely these are not words that merely contain a 
dark intimation of having to sacrifice life in the struggle 
against sin; and for my part I cannot see the historical prob- 
ability of their having been uttered by Jesus himself. They 
are rather his reply, through his disciple, to the objection of 
the Jews that they had baffled him by the crucifixion, and 
proved that he was not from God. So little was this the case, 
that he met his death in voluntary submission to a divine 
command, and thus death, instead of showing that he was 
deserted of God, secured him in the Father’s love. This was 
a great truth, and the writer saw that it lay deep in the heart 
of Christ, and sustained him on the Cross; and yet the words 


' vil. 33 8q., Vill. 21, X. 11,17 sq., Xii. 23 sq., xiv. 1-4, 18 sqq., 28, xvi. 
16. 
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may not fit naturally into the historical situation in which he 
has placed them. 

On the whole, then, Iam unable to regard the speeches as 
strictly historical. It has indeed been contended with much 
force that there must have been a speculative side to the 
_ teaching of Christ, else Christianity could never have had 
such an influence on the world of thought. This is well 
worthy of consideration; and I am far from denying that 
there may be in the Gospel a large admixture of genuine 
reminiscence, especially of the substance of the teaching ; but 
I do not think our critical appliances will enable us to detach 
it, except perhaps in the case of some short and striking 
sayings, where the writer expressly adds his own interpre- 
tation.! The writer himself probably could not have told us 
in the case of the longer speeches that this was said in the 
flesh and that in the spirit, nor did he care to make such an 
analysis. Christ was always speaking these things to his 
listening soul, and what did it matter if he had not heard 
these precise words in Palestine, when they came to him 
straight out of the heart of the Beloved? We, too, may 
well withhold our hands from the seamless robe. The 
book is religious, giving us, not a photograph, but an 
interpretation of a great life; and it is more important 
for us to understand the inner meaning of Christ's 
message to the world, and to hear with the spirit his 
words of life and consolation, than to know the precise 
phrase which once for a moment ruffled the air of 
Palestine. 

Turning to the events, we will notice first some striking 
differences between the Synoptics and John, in regard to 


1 See, ii. 21, vii. 39, xii. 33. This fact was used by Henke, in 1798, 
as an evidence that John recorded the very words of Jesus. Bretschneider 
replies (Probabilia, pp. 22 sqq.). 
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which some able critics have discerned in the latter a closer 
adherence to history. 

Bleek argues with great force that historical probability 
is altogether on the side of the Fourth Gospel in its account 
of the journeys to the feasts at Jerusalem! Men were 
required by the law to present themselves at Jerusalem three 
times a year; and even if Christ’s ministry did not last a 
full year, it is not likely that he never made his appearance 
in the capital. Still more important, according to Bleek, are 
the indications which the Synoptics themselves contain that 
Jesus had been several times in Jerusalem before the last 
Passover, and endeavoured to convert the inhabitants of the 
city. He relies especially on the appeal in Luke xiii. 34 sq., Mt. 
Xxill. 37 sq., “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ... . how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, .... and ye would 
not.” He thinks also that Joseph of Arimathea must have 
become attached toJesus duringa visit of the latter to Jerusalem, 
and that the acquaintance with Mary and Martha points in 
the same direction. Finally, he contends that, if the accepted 
tradition did not admit of these repeated journeys to the 
capital, the author could have had no motive for altering 
the history in a way which would at once create objections 
to his work; for, even if he thought it necessary to transfer 
the chief controversy to Jerusalem, he might have escaped 
such a glaring violation of fact by prolonging the visit which 
was known to be historical, These arguments are certainly 
not without weight; but there are considerations on the 
other side which greatly weaken their force. The negative 
evidence of the Synoptics is not easily set aside. It is really 


1 Hinl., p. 298 sqqg. Professor H. H. Wendt takes the same view, but 
discusses the question inadequately: Das Johannesevangelium. Eine 
Untersuchung seiner Entstehwng wu. seines geschichtlichen Wertes, 1900, pp: 
8 sqq. 
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a threefold evidence, for both Matthew and Luke have much 
material peculiar to themselves, so that one or other of them 
might very well have introduced some notice of the visits to 
Jerusalem. This unanimity of silence is the more remarkable 
when we remember that the parent church was established 
in Jerusalem, where the Apostles would most naturally press 
upon the attention of their converts some of the teaching 
which had been given in their own city, especially as it was 
of such a doctrinal and fundamental character. Whatever 
origin we may assign to the Synopties, they probably rest in 
the last resort on the oral teaching of the first circle of disciples, 
and thus their silence about the visits to the feasts is very 
difficult to explain except by the supposition that these visits 
never took place. But it is important to observe, further, that 
the evidence is not wholly negative, for there are certain sayings 
which seem to imply that the writers, at all events, believed 
that the last public visit was also the first. After the con- 
fession of Peter, Matthew relates that “from that time Jesus 
began to show his disciples that it was necessary for him to 
go away to Jerusalem, and suffer many things.”? These 
words, which are not in the parallel accounts, surely indicate 
the belief of the evangelist that a visit to Jerusalem was a 
new incident in the ministry of Christ. Farther on we are 
told that on the way to Jerusalem Jesus took the Twelve, and 
said to them, “ Behold, we are going up to Jerusalem, and the 
Son of Man shall be delivered to the Chief Priests and 
Scribes,” etc.? Luke varies the subsequent words, but retains, 
“Behold, we are going up to Jerusalem.”* Mark adds “that 
the disciples followed him with amazement and fear,” ° showing 
their vague anticipation of some crisis far other than they 
lesired. It might be said that this state of mind would be 


1 Ac? airy amerdeiv. 2ixVvie 21. 3 Mt, xx. 17-18. 
4 xviii. 31. 5 x, 32-33. 
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more intelligible if they had already experienced the hostility 
of Jerusalem; but if this were intended, we should probably 
read, “Behold we are going up again to Jerusalem.” The 


passages as they stand leave a decided impression that this 2 
was a new enterprise, beset with new dangers. There is — 


another passage of a similar kind in Luke,!—* When the days 


were being fulfilled that he should be received up, he set his — 


face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem.” This statement implies 


that a journey to Jerusalem demanded unusual resolution, and — 
we may find here the reason why Jesus refrained from going 
up to the feasts. He may have felt all along that, if he went, — 


he must take his life in his hands, and that the time was not 
come for the death-struggle. He who gave such offence by 
breaking the law of the Sabbath would have no scruple in 
keeping away from one or two feasts, and this is all that we 
have to account for within the period allowed by the 
Synoptists. He might naturally seek to establish his position 
in Galilee before venturing to assail the capital, and it is 
doubtful whether the hierarchy would have submitted so 
long to the vehement attacks which, according to the Fourth 
Gospel, he made upon their authority. All these indications 
are confirmed by the evident belief of Matthew that Jesus was 
not known in Jerusalem except by repute; for he tells us that, 
“when he entered Jerusalem, all the city was moved, saying, 
Who is this? and the multitudes [that is, those who were 
coming up to the feast, and escorting him] said, This is the 
prophet Jesus, he from Nazareth of Galilee.”? It appears, 
then, that although the Synoptical accounts do not actually 
contradict the Fourth Gospel, they belong to a circle of 
tradition in which it was believed that Jesus paid only one 
public visit to Jerusalem, and it is not easy to explain the 
existence of this tradition except on the supposition of its truth. 


ax, 51. 2°Xxi, 10-11. 
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But how are we to explain the statements which seem to 
run counter to this evidence? Christ’s acquaintance with 
people in or near Jerusalem presents no difficulty whatever; 
for, to say nothing of the fact that people from Jerusalem 
visited Galilee for the express purpose of hearing Jesus,’ he 
himself must have been, and probably was, often in Jerusalem 
before his public ministry. The only semblance of evidence 
is contained in the exclamation, “How often would I have 
gathered thy children together.”2 Of this some rather forced 
explanations have been suggested. Some understand by the 
children of Jerusalem the Jews generally; but I think Bleek 
justly considers this inconsistent with the context. Others 
think that the repeated attempts may have been made during 
the final visit to Jerusalem, or during the visit in Judea 
mentioned in Matthew xix. 1 and Mark x. 1; but the exclama- 
tion surely implies a yearning and an opposition extending 
over a longer time. Another suggestion is that the words are 
a quotation from a lost book called “The Wisdom of God,” 
which is mentioned in Luke xi. 49 as the source of the words 
which in Matthew precede the appeal to Jerusalem.? But if 
a book is really referred to, which seems very doubtful, the 
quotation apparently ends before the appeal, for the latter is 
placed by Luke in a different connection. But may we not 
find the real solution in a proper interpretation of the words ? 
Jesus does not say, How often have I come up hither, and 
appealed to you in vain, but, How often did I wish to gather 
thy children together, and ye did not wish it. Need this 
imply more than that he often wished to come to Jerusalem 
and save its people from the impending ruin, but he knew 
that there was no willingness to receive or follow him? And 


1 Mt. iv. 25, xv. I. 2 Mt. xxiii. 37; Lk. xiii. 34. ne 
3This view is adopted by Dr Martineau, The Seat of Authority im 
Religion, 1890, pp. 342-3. 
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now he was coming, aware of the opposition that awaited him, 
but resolved to make his protest, and incur no blame for the 
approaching desolation. I am afraid, then, that the symptoms 
of a hidden agreement between the Synoptics and John vanish 
on a closer scrutiny. 

We have still to observe that early ecclesiastical tradition, 
though not unanimous, still to a great extent favours the 
synoptical view. The Valentinians confined the ministry of 
Christ to one year, although they made use of the Fourth 
Gospel. Irenzeus entirely dissents, appealing to John and to 
the Johannine tradition.1_ The Clementine Homilies? assumed 
that Christ associated with his disciples for a whole year, 
which the writer is contrasting with a brief appearance in a 
vision, so that a longer time would have suited him still better. 
Tertullian * says that Christ suffered in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, when he was about thirty years old, thus completely 
departing from the view of Irenzeus. Clement of Alexandria,‘ 
assuming that he preached only a year, shows how this was 
agreeable to the prophecy, “ He sent me to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord.” Origen® says that he taught a year 
and a few months.® The tradition that he was crucified in 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius, in the consulship of the Gemini, 
is found as late as Lactantius? and Augustine’ Now this 

lili, 3, xxe i exe T—6, xvii. 19 ; also the Recogn. iv. 35. 

3 Adv. Jud. viii. 4 Strom., i. p. 407, Potter. 

5 De Princip., iv. 5. 

°In Contra Celswm, ii. 12, he seems influenced by the Johannine 
chronology,—é 8& "lovdas mapa 7B "Incod odds tpla diérpivey érn. He says, 
“fere annos tres,” in the Series veteris interpretationis commentariorum in 
Mat.,§ 40. But in In Levit. Hom., ix. 5, p. 351, he says, “per totum annum 
erat cum populo,” explaining it to be the year which he himself called 
“the acceptable year of the Lord.” I owe these references to Dr Abbot, 
as below. 

7 Inst. Diw., iv. 10; De Mort. Pers., 2. 


8 De Civ, Det, xviii. 54. Elsewhere Augustine appears to accept a ministry 
of some years’ duration,—“ postea [7.¢., after the baptism] quot annos in hac 
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view is in such obvious contradiction to the Fourth Gospel 
_ that we are obliged to assume the existence of a tradition 
which was too well grounded to be easily displaced, and it is 
one more evidence that men who fully accepted the Johannine 
authorship of that Gospel still believed that its statements 
were not always to be understood literally... On the whole, 
then, I am obliged to conclude that in regard to this marked 
divergence from the older accounts, the historical balance 
inclines against the Gospel of John. If the writer himself 
intended his work to be interpreted in the spirit and not in 
the letter, he would have no hesitation in departing from the 
tradition, and, indeed, may have thought that the more he ran 
counter to it, the less likely was he to be misunderstood. 
From this point of view there would be an obvious propriety 
in removing the chief controversies to Jerusalem. 

The next point, in which many critics believe that the 
Fourth Gospel has a decided advantage over the Synoptics, 
relates to the date of the Last Supper and of Christ’s death. 
It has been the prevalent opinion that, whereas the Synoptists 
represent Jesus as partaking of the regular Passover, and 
therefore place the crucifixion on the 15th of Nisan, John 
transfers the death to the 14th, and consequently does not 
describe a Passover meal. The decisive passage for the 
Johannine view is xviii. 28, “They themselves did not enter 
into the Preetorium, that they might not be defiled, but might 
eat the Passover.”? Eating the Passover is a phrase which 
cannot be legitimately extended to the feast of unleavened 


vita egerit,” may be known from the record of his actions: De Doct. Christ., 
xxviii. A great number of references to other writers who limited the 
ministry to one year are given by Dr Ezra Abbot, The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel: External Evidence. Boston, 1880, p. 73, note. 

1 Keim lays great stress on the ecclesiastical tradition, and gives the 
references, Gesch. Jesu, ill. 495 sqq. 
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bread, and therefore marks a time before the Paschal lamb 
was slain—that is, not later than the 14th Nisan. This 
statement must determine the meaning of the expression, “the 


preparation of the Passover.’’* 


The words, considered apart 
from the context, might mean “ Friday (the day of preparation 
for the Sabbath) in the Passover week”; but the general 
tenor of the narrative shows that they referred to the 
day of preparation for the Passover. Moreover, it would 
have been quite sufficient to say that the day was 
Friday without any reference to the Passover, and, 
indeed, there seems no reason for specifying the day at 
all in this particular passage, except to indicate the co- 
incidence of the crucifixion with the slaughter of the 
Paschal lamb. 

Bretschneider thinks that the statement of the Fourth 
Gospel is a pure blunder, due to the writer’s ignorance of the 
Jewish mode of reckoning days. With the Jews, day began 
at sunset; and accordingly the Paschal lamb was eaten in the 
evening of the 15th day of the month, which with us is the 
evening of the 14th. The writer reckoned the day as 
beginning at midnight or sunrise; and, accordingly, if the 
crucifixion took place on the 15th, and the Passover was eaten 
on the 15th, the latter event must, in his opinion, have come 
after, and not before, the crucifixion. This, he admits, is 
conjecture, but it is a conjecture which simply and entirely 
removes all difficulties.? 

Westcott endeavours to harmonize the Synoptics with John 
by suggesting that they used the word “preparation” in the 
same sense; that it was on the evening of the 13th of Nisan, 
which, with the Jews, was the beginning of the 14th, that 
the disciples asked Jesus where they should make ready the 
Passover; and that they then went immediately, and 

1 John xix. 14. 2 Probabilia, pp. 106 sqq. 
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prepared a meal which was partaken of that same evening, 
and which “became the Paschal meal of that year, when the 
events of the following morning rendered the regular Passover 
impossible.” In regard to several expressions, however, it is 
conceded that “if these words stood alone, there can be no 
doubt that we should explain them of the Paschal meal taken 
at the legal time.’ ! 

Among other attempts to bring the Synoptical Gospels, or at 
least their source, into agreement with John, the most striking 
is that of Chwolson.2? He takes as the fundamental passage 
Mt. xxvi. 17, “On the first day of unleavened bread, the 
disciples came to Jesus, saying, Where wilt thou that we pre- 
pare for thee to eat the Passover?” He points out that this 
statement contains an impossibility, for the first day of un- 
leavened bread was the 15th of Nisan, whereas the preparation 
for the Passover was on the 14th. This difficulty is removed by 
the plausible supposition that the error arose from overlooking 
the repetition of four letters in the original Aramaic Gospel,— 
a sort of oversight, with which those who are acquainted with 
manuscripts are quite familiar. The effect may be presented to 
the English reader thus: “The first day of unleavened bread — 
drew near, drew near the disciples to Jesus.”* In reading there ' 
should be a pause after the first “drew near”; but where no 
punctuation was used, this might be overlooked. If, then, we 
omit the first “drew near,” we have the exact statement of the 
Greek Matthew, “The first day of unleavened bread drew 

1 Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 339 $9. 

2 Das letzte Passwmahl Christi w. der Tag seines Todes, nach den in 
Uebereinstimmung gebrachten Berichten der Synoptiker uw. des Evangelium 
Johannis. Published in the Mémoires de ? Académie impériale des sciences de 


St Pétersbourg, vii? Série, Tome xli., no. 1, 1892. There is an excellent 
account of this, with some criticism, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1893, 


pp. 680 sqq. 
3 The Aramaic suggested runs thus :—m? *myvpon yap) AIP RNB|T KTP RDN 


syIDS) piw? 
4 
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near the disciples to Jesus.” This conjecture removes one 
great difficulty; but in order to reconcile the Synopties with 
John, it is necessary to suppose that this primary error has 
affected Mark and Luke, which were altered by a Gentile 
Christian, who was unacquainted with Jewish usages.2 The 
original view of the writers appears in the determination of 
the authorities not to kill Jesus during the festival? It is 
not, however, necessary to follow this subject here into 
greater detail. Sufficient has been said to show that the 
representation in the first three Gospels is not altogether 
above the reach of criticism. The impossibility involved in 
the statement of Matthew xxvi. 17 is removed by Belser in 
another way. He thinks that the Greek, under the influence 
of a Semitic original, was intended to mean “on the day 
before the feast of unleavened bread,” that is, on the 13th of 
Nisan, and quotes Euthymius in support of this interpretation. 
Chrysostom, again, understands Luke’s 7\0e dé 4 juépa as 
meaning that the day was at hand, and this view is supported 
by the Sahidie translation. These interpretations seem forced, 
and could be resorted to only as desperate expedients for the 
removal of a difficulty. They are followed by the further 
improbability that Jesus deliberately partook of the Paschal 
meal on the wrong day, and that, accordingly, the lamb must 
have been slain privately, and not in the Temple. Chwolson’s 
suggestions, the soundness of which must be determined by 
rabbinical scholars, completely remove the latter difficulty. 
Having cited the authorities, he concludes that at the time of 


? Chwolson thinks that the sentence, having become faulty, was emended 
by prefixing 2 to xe ; but perhaps this was not required any more than in 
English : see the Jewish Quarterly, l.c., p. 682. 

a1 ee Soy: 3 Mt. xxvi. 5, Mk. xiv. 2. 

4 See his article, “Der Tag des letzten Abendmahls u. des Todes Jesu” in the 
Theologische Quartalschrift, 1896, viertes Quartalheft, pp. 566 sqq. 

5 Tbid., p. 570 sq. ° Ibid., p. 572 sqq. 
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the crucifixion the lamb was offered between sunset and dark 
The Sabbath, he thinks, extending from Friday evening to 
Saturday evening, included the hours for the offering of the 
lambs. According to the Halacha of that time, the Passover 
gave way to the Sabbath, and not, as at a later period, the 
Sabbath to the Passover; that is to say, as the lambs could 
not be offered at the legal time, on Friday evening, they were 
offered on Thursday evening. Then the question arose, When 
should the lamb be eaten? Nothing, according to the law, 
was to be left till the morning. But this might be differently 
interpreted. Some might understand the morning to be 
always that of the 15th; so that the lamb, though it had to 
be prepared in anticipation, might, nevertheless, be eaten at 
the right time. This rule, Chwolson thinks, was followed by 
the authorities, so that their festival had not begun at the 
time of the crucifixion, and nevertheless, the priests were at 
liberty, since the lamb had been already offered. Others 
supposed that the lamb must be eaten on the night which 
immediately followed the offering, and so Jesus, who adopted 
this view, ate the Passover on the Thursday evening.! ‘These 

1 Pp. 32 sqg. Iken adopted the view that there was a double celebration 
that year, owing to a difference in reckoning the day of the month. This 
is pronounced by Schiirer, without discussion, to be an “unmédgliche 
Ansicht” (Ueber g¢ayeiv tordoxa. Giessen, 1883, p.9). He does not, how- 
ever, touch on the reason for a double celebration, which is suggested by 
Chwolson. Josiah Pratt also advocated the hypothesis of a double cele- 
bration, based on the uncertainty of the first day of the lunar month. See 
his articles in the Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, Jan. and 
Oct. 1863, and Jan. 1866. The Rev. J. C. Lambert (in an article on “The 
Passover and the Lord’s Supper,” in the Journal of Theological Studies, Jan. 
1903) refers to another form of this view. The Rev. Matthew Power, S.J., 
he says, has a theory that there was a hidden rule of the Jewish Calendar- 
ists which is known as “ Badhu,” according to which the Passover never falls 
on a Friday (1. it was not eaten on Thursday evening, when the Jewish 
Friday began) ; and when it was foreseen that the Passover would fall on a 


Friday, one day was added to the eighth month of the preceding year. 
This happened in the year of Christ’s death, but Christ chose to keep the 
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suggestions certainly render the course of events quite intelli- 
gible, and add greatly to the weight of the arguments in 
favour of the Johannine chronology.! 

The best attempts which I know to bring John into 
harmony with the Synoptists are made by Norton? and J. B. 
M‘Clellan.? The same view is supported by Edersheim, who 
states that, though entering the Preetorium would have made 
a man unclean till the evening, it would not have disqualified 
him for partaking of the Paschal Supper, which was eaten 
when a new day had begun, but that it would have disqualified 
him for eating of the sacrifice called Chagigah, which was 
offered on the first Paschal day immediately after the morning 
service. He states that the term Pesach was applied not only 
to the Paschal Lamb, but to all the Passover sacrifices, 
especially to the Chagigah.* It is difficult to see, however, 
why a writer should choose so misleading a phrase, and the 
weight of opinion among Talmudic scholars seems decisively 
against this interpretation.? Chwolson, referring to Kirchner, 
says that the latter has misinterpreted the passages in the 
Talmud which he cites to show that nop is used of other offer- 
ings than the lamb.© He further states that it is incorrect 


Passover on the proper Scriptural day (p. 192). On this suggestion I can 
offer no opinion. 

* A thoughtful paper by the Rev. G. H. Box, read before the Society of 
Historical Theology in 1901, suggests that the last supper was not a Pass- 
over, but the ceremony of Kiddfsh, which was observed before the Sabbath 
and also in preparation for the great festivals. 

? A Translation of the Gospels, with notes, 1855, vol. ii. ; notes on John 
XViil. 28 and xix. 14. 

° The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Ohrist, vol. i. The 
Four Gospels, 1875, pp. 473 sq. 

* The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1883, ii. pp. 565 sq. On the 
other side, see Schtirer, Ueber gayeiv 7d mdoxa. 

5 See Belser, l.c., p. 539, and the full discussion in Schiirer, where, also. 
the older literature of the subject is referred to. 
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to suppose that the uncleanness caused by entering the 
Preetorium would cease in the evening. Contact with or 
proximity to a grave made a man unclean for seven days. 
The dwellings of Gentiles in Palestine, as being virtually 
foreign soil, rendered unclean; and since, as often happened, 
a child prematurely born might be buried in the house, the 
uncleanness lasted for seven days, unless it was certainly 
known that there was no hidden grave. This rule applies only 
to Palestine, because in a foreign country the houses were no 
worse than the entire land.! 

As a result of this whole investigation, it seems to me to be , 
established that, if the Gospels are to be harmonized, the — 
Synoptics must yield to John, and not John to the Synoptics. 
According to the present texts, however, they present us with 
different dates for the last supper, and both dates can claim 
the support of ardent advocates. Among others Bleek? 
argues with great force and earnestness that John’s account 
is intrinsically much more probable than that of the other 
Gospels*; and Keim, who takes the opposite view, replies 
with care and learning.t We must briefly review the argu- 
ments on each side, which are relied upon by these and other 
writers. 

The 15th Nisan was a holy day, in which, as on the Sabbath, 
no work was to be done, except at least the preparation of 
food. All the later notices show that this law was strictly 
observed, and must have been in force in the time of Jesus. 

! Lc, pp. 57 sy. The duration of the uncleanness is also pointed out 
by Schiirer, /.c., p. 23 sq. 

2 Einleit., p. 303 $99. 

8 More recently the same view is maintained by Wendt, Das Johannesev., 
pp. 11 sq., and by F. Spitta, Die urchrist. Traditionen wiber Ursprung wu. 


Sinn des Abendmahls, 1893, in Zur Gesch. wu. Lit, des Urchrist. 1. 
4 Gesch. Jesu, iii, 469 qq. J. Réville also argues on the same side, Le 


quat. Bvang., pp. 281 sq. 
6 Ex. xii. 16: in Lev. xxiii. 7, Num. xxviii. 18, no exception is mentioned. 
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There are, therefore, three improbabilities in the Synoptic 
narrative: first, that the Sanhedrim should send an armed 
band against Jesus immediately after the sacred meal, 
especially as arms might not be carried on the Sabbath; 
secondly, that the meeting of the Sanhedrim should be held in 
the same night, for it was not allowable to hold a court on the 
Sabbath; thirdly, that Jesus should be crucified on the 15th, 
for the Jews would think this a desecration of the day. In 
reply to this, Keim points out that according to ancient law 
and custom, executions for the honour of God might take 
place on a Sabbath day. Matthew and Mark, whether their 
account be correct or not,’ must have known the Jewish 
custom, and they betray no consciousness of difficulty in their 
narrative. This is, I think, Keim’s strongest argument; but 
it disappears if Matthew and Mark, in their earliest form, 
presented a different chronology. Some others are not quite 
accurate. He says that James the brother of John was 
executed at the Passover by command of the Pharisaic king 
Agrippa I1 But Acts gives no date for the execution. It 
only says that when he saw that it pleased the Jews, he 
arrested Peter during the days of unleavened bread, and put 
him in prison, intending to bring him before the people after 
the Passover. Notwithstanding Keim’s opinion, I think the 
natural inference is that Agrippa thought the feast an unsuit- 
able occasion for killing Peter. Keim also states that, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Hegesippus, James, the brother of the 
Lord, was slain during the Passover.? The historian says, no 
doubt, that the people were assembled for the Passover, but 
he does not say that the festival had actually begun. More 
important is the statement that R. Akiba, referring to 
Deuteronomy xvii. 13, which enjoined publicity in the case of 
executions, declared that certain criminals should be brought 


1 Acts xii. 1 sqq. * Eus., H. £., ii. 23. 
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to Jerusalem at one of the three great feasts, in order to be 
executed before the eyes of the whole assembled people. This 
shows that the later laws had not driven out the old view that 
such proceedings did service to God; and Keim thinks that 
the later commands in the Talmud are attempts to enforce the 
stricter requirements of Shammai against the milder practice 
of Hillel, which prevailed in the days of Jesus. But it is 
pointed out by Chwolson that the passage in the Mishnah 
beariag on this subject refers generally to the festival, and 
does not sanction an execution on the first or the seventh day, 
which were peculiarly holy.1 To the suggestion that the 
execution of Jesus on the holy day may have been due to an 
outbreak of fanatical zeal, Bleek answers that this will not 
apply to the case of the two thieves. We may, however, 
suppose that they were crucified by the Romans, without the 
interference of the Jews; but, then, on the other hand, it is 
not likely that the Romans would have offered such a needless 
insult to Jewish feeling. Keim further contends that what- 
ever difficulty may still remain is lightened by the fact that 
the Passover itself was finished, and the night was less sacred 
than the day; that the trial was hurried through very early 
in the morning, and that the execution itself was handed 
over to the Romans. The difficulty still remains that the 
Sanhedrim would not have met, and exercised judicial 
functions, on the morning of the 15th; for even if men were 
executed for the glory of God during the feast, they may 
have been condemned beforehand. But it is evident that the 
authorities were driven by their fears to carry the business 
through with unseemly haste, and they may have thought 
that an act of such piety and necessity would justify a 
proceeding to which some legal objection might be taken. 


1 See Mishnah, Synedrion, x. 4 (in Surenhusius, Part iv., p. 258), where the 
expression is simply 5373. 
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Réville escapes from the difficulty by supposing, contrary to 
the text of all three Synoptics, that there was not a regular 
assembly of the Sanhedrin, but only a private meeting of some 
priests and doctors of the law.” 

Bleek further thinks it improbable that the spices should 
be prepared, and Jesus buried, on the 15th; but these might 
be allowed as works of necessity. His reference to Simon 
of Cyrene as returning from his labour in the field is an 
over-statement; for we are only told that he was coming from 
the country, and there is nothing to suggest that he was 
engaged in labour. Theallusions to the day of the crucifixion 
as mapackeuy in Matt. xxvii. 62, Mark xv. 42, Luke xxiii. 54, 
cannot be used in evidence, for this does not mean the pre- 
paration of the Passover, but the preparation for the 
Sabbath, as Mark indeed takes the trouble to explain, 
& éotw rpocdBBarov. Paul, referring to the Lord’s Supper, 
says it was instituted on the night in which Jesus was betrayed, 
instead of mentioning the night of the Passover; but his 
further account seems to accord with the regular Paschal 
meal.? He calls Christ “our Passover ”*; but he might use 
this figure even if the crucifixion took place on the 15th. 
The somewhat conflicting appearances are, however, completely 
reconciled by Chwolson’s hypothesis. The Jewish tradition, 
as contained in the Talmud, is that Jesus was put to death 
on the day before the Passover. But it is hard to say 
whether this is independent of Christian opinion; and it was a 
very common opinion among Christians that Christ, as the 
true Paschal Lamb, must have been slain on the 14th. The 
authorities will be given when we deal with the Paschal 
controversy. 


1”Onrov 7d ovvédpiov, Mk. xiv. 55; Mt. xxvi. 59; Lk. xxii. 66. 
2 Le quat. Evang., p. 282. 


3 1 Cor, xi. 23 sqq. 47 Gore v7, 
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Lastly, Bleek contends that an error on the part of the 
Synoptics is easily explained. If Christ made use of the 
last common meal for the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
in memory of his death, and brought this into some connec- 
tion with the Old Testament Passover, the supposition would 
easily arise that he held this common meal on the legal 
Passover evening, though in fact it took place a day earlier. 
On the other hand, those who defend the synoptical account 
maintain that the author of the Fourth Gospel had a dog- 
matic reason for altering the day, for he wished to dissociate 
the Christian festival from the Jewish, and to represent Christ 
as the true Paschal Lamb. To this it is replied that the 
writer nowhere speaks of Christ as the Paschal Lamb, and 
certainly gives only the vaguest and most uncertain hints 
that he had any’such conception. The text most relied upon! 
may refer to Psalm xxxiv. 20, and not to the law against 
breaking a bone of the Lamb. This view is favoured by the 
reading of the Septuagint, ov cuvrpiBijoera, whereas the 
reading in Exodus xii. 46 is ov ouvtpiWere, and in 
Numbers ix. 12 ov owtpivovow. We have, however, seen 
that Christ was regarded as the Christian Passover (that is, 
as the Paschal Lamb) as early as the time of Paul, and we 
know that this view prevailed at a much later period,’ so 
that the writer might alter the day of crucifixion, not in order 
to establish a new view, but to adapt his picture to one already 
prevalent. If this was the case, it was not necessary for 
him to be very explicit in his language. On the other hand 
it is remarkable that he lays no stress even on the date, but 
allows it to come out quite casually, so that it might without 
difficulty escape the notice of an ordinary reader. This mode 


1 xix. 36, dcrody od cuvrpiBhoeTa adrov. 
2 The evidence will be given in the chapter on the Quartodeciman 
controversy. 
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of treatment suggests rather an allusion to a familiar fact 
than an attempt to alter the accepted history in a dogmatic 
interest. 

Appeal has also been made to astronomical calculations. 
The time of appearance of the new moon, which fixed the 
first day of the month, can be ascertained for any given year. 
Now it appears that in the year 30 the first day of the month 
was Saturday, the moon not: being visible till Friday even- 
ing, which with the Jews was the beginning of the day. 
Accordingly, if the crucifixion took place in that year, and on a 
Friday, it must have been on the 14th day of the month, and 
the Johannine account is correct. The times have been 
calculated for the years 27-36, within which the crucifixion 
must have taken place; and out of these there is only one 
year, 34, in which the crucifixion, if on a Friday, could have 
been on the 15th; and in this year there is a doubt both as to 
the Passover month, and as to the day on which it began, for 
the conjunction of the moon occurred on March 9, which may 
fix the month too early, and on April 7 at one p.m., and the 
hour leaves it uncertain whether the moon would be first seen 
on the evening of Thursday or Friday. I think we may 
assume that the day of the crucifixion was Friday, although 
Westcott tries to prove that it was Thursday,? but our 
uncertainty about the year prevents us from deciding our 
question by astronomical tables. 

If we endeavour to isolate this question, and settle it on its 
own merits, I cannot but think that the balance of evidence is 
distinctly in favour of the Fourth Gospel. The narrative of 
John, if taken by itself, does not lie open to objection, nor 
does it exhibit in any marked degree the signs of theological 


1 See Salmon, Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the New 
Testament, pp. 315-17. 
2 Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, pp. 344-5. 
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prepossession. Indeed, the doctrinal interest is absent precisely 
where we might most reasonably expect to find it: for the 
writer omits an account of the last supper, as though he were 
quite satisfied with the histories already in circulation, 
instead of modifying the accepted narrative, so as to sever 
that sacred meal from the Jewish ritual, and impress it with 
an exclusively Christian character. On the other hand, 
the synoptical record is not without difficulties, which them- 
selves suggest the alteration of an earlier account. Chwolson 
shows that the text of John is exactly adapted toa state of 
things which came to an end about 60 A.D., or after the 
destruction of the Temple, and which were not likely to be 
known at the end of the first century to a writer who was 
not a member of one of the rabbinical schools. If this be 
correct, the evangelist must either have written from his 
personal knowledge of the circumstances or have had access 
to some trustworthy historical source. 

The picture of John the Baptist differs widely from that 
given in the Synoptics. There, as well as in Josephus, he is 
the energetic preacher of righteousness, whereas in our Gospel 
he utters the familiar sentiments of the writer. It is true 
that several features of the synoptical account have been 
preserved, and some things have been added, which present 
no serious difficulty. The difference may be in part explained 
by the purpose of the author, which is to record the 
“testimony” which the Baptist bore to Christ. But the 
other Gospels are not silent about this testimony, and it 
assumes in them quite another character. There the coming 
one is distinguished by his superior strength, and by the fan 


1See p. 59 for the prescriptions about cleanness and uncleanness, and pp. 
66 sq. for “the great Sabbath,” the Sabbath in Easter week, so called at a 
time when it was regarded as the first of the fifty days up to Pentecost. 

2 Ant., XVII. v. 2. 
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with which he will cleanse his threshing floor. He is indeed 
of far higher worth than John, and will baptize with the 
Holy Spirit; but nothing is said of his person, and, though it 
is stated that John recognized his superior in Jesus, it is not 
alleged that he made any explicit declaration of belief in him. 
In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, Jesus is fully made 
known to John by the vision of the Spirit descending upon 
him, and is in consequence pronounced to be the Lamb of God 
that takes away the sin of the world, and also the Son of 
God.? In the other accounts the designation of the Son of God 
is ascribed to a voice from heaven, but is not put into the 
mouth of the Baptist. Now it is quite conceivable that a few 
of the disciples of John may have been drawn to Jesus, not 
only by their own intercourse with him on the banks of the 
Jordan, but by the testimony of their master, who recognised 
in Jesus a grandeur and purity of character which might 
mark him out as the future Messiah; and one of these 
disciples, looking back through more than half a lifetime, 
might gratefully suppose that the words of his earliest 
teacher must have been far more explicit than they really 
were, and contained, at least in germ, all that had since grown 
to maturity in his thought. But the account, as it stands, is 
hard to reconcile with historical probability; for if John 
had made the complete declaration of faith which is ascribed 
to him, he would have become a disciple of Jesus, instead of 
continuing his labour as though the Messiah had not really 
appeared, and it would scarcely have been possible for a body 
of his own disciples to linger on, as they did, for a considerable 
period outside the Christian fold. I am, then, driven to the 
conclusion that the Baptist of the Fourth Gospel, who is so 
like the evangelist in his thought and speech, is less historical 
than the rugged and vigorous denouncer of wickedness, the 


U1 203130: 2 i, 34. 
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declarer of a mighty Messiah, who would winnow out men 
like chaff, the marked and ascetic personality which stands 
out in such bold relief in the short record of the other 
Gospels. 

Another prominent difference between the Johannine Gospel 
and the Synoptics is in the place assigned to the cleansing of 


the Temple. Few, I suppose, would now apply the remedy of | , 


the harmonists, and maintain that the same event occurred 
twice; but opinions may reasonably diverge as to the prob- 
ability of the one or the other account. To me it seems that 
the historical verisimilitude 1s wholly on the side of the 
Synoptics. They present an intelligible picture of the course 
of events, in their dependence one upon another as effect and 
cause. The opposition between Jesus and the authorities has 
been growing in intensity, and he goes up to Jerusalem, fully 
conscious of the hazard which he is incurring, to bear his 
testimony against mere external and legal righteousness, and 
the substitution of ritual for holiness. His reputation as a 
great prophet has preceded him, and he enters the city 
escorted by an exulting multitude. In these circumstances 
he assumes the right of a prophet, or of a greater than a 
prophet, and clears the Temple of its profane traffic, and 
apparently no resistance is offered, for his right to command 
is for the moment recognized, and the temper of his followers 
is not yet known. The authorities are paralyzed, for the 
enthusiasm of the multitude runs high, and violent measures 
might be dangerous. So they try to bring him into discredit 
by proposing ingenious and difficult questions. Foiled in this, 
they engage the services of the traitor, seize Jesus in the 
middle of the night, hurry through a sort of trial, and per- 
suade Pilate to send him off to execution before the city was 
well awake and aware of what was being done,—for the 
multitudes of which we hear were doubtless partisans of the 
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Sanhedrim. Thus we have a coherent succession of events 
leading to the final catastrophe. But it is most improbable 
‘that Jesus could have succeeded in cleansing the Temple, if he 
had appeared there as an utterly unknown youth, with no 
following but one or two obscure friends. Even if we can 
imagine something so commanding and impressive in his 
personal appearance and manner that the traders would slink 
away for shame, and offer no resistance to the overthrow of 
their money-tables (and this is very hard to imagine), would 
not the authorities have at once arrested him, instead of 
placidly asking for a sign, and being quite content when none 
was exhibited? If it be said that it is very difficult to 
account for the transference of this incident from the end to 
the beginning of Christ’s ministry except by the supposition 
that that is its true historical place, it is equally difficult to 
account for its improper transference from the beginning to 
the end. The latter can hardly have arisen from mere mis- 
take, for the fact must have been perfectly well known to the 
first group of disciples, and the last visit to Jerusalem is 
precisely the part of Christ’s life that is related with the 
fullest detail, and with the most obvious signs of adequate 
information. But neither is there any discoverable motive for 
such a modification of the genuine tradition. On the other 
hand we have already seen reason to believe that the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel was not wholly guided by historical 
considerations, and he may have wished to impress his readers 
_from the first with the Messianic authority of Jesus, and his 
resistance to the corruption of the national worship. He 
may also have felt that this incident would be a disturbing 
element in the later portion of his narrative, for he there 
gives a completely new representation of the course of 


events. Thus we are brought to the question of the raising 
of Lazarus. 
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We need not concern ourselves here with the question of 
miracles, but confine ourselves to purely historical considera- 
tions. Negative evidence is proverbially weak, and every 
student will come across very curious instances of omission 
which are not due to ignorance, and are very difficult to 
explain. But while fully aware of this, I always find 
myself strongly impressed by the silence of the Synoptics 
respecting this greatest of the miracles. In regard to 
particular narratives, we may sometimes treat the Synoptics 
as practically one witness, but we cannot do so in the case 
of omissions, because each evangelist communicates facts 
which are omitted by the others. We have therefore three 
independent omissions of a miracle, which, though not 
included in the last visit, is closely connected with it, and 
prepares the way for the closing scene. Luke’s omission 
is the more noticeable because he is acquainted with Mary 
and Martha, and bestows particular attention on the journey 
to Jerusalem. The accounts, though to a certain extent 
fragmentary, nevertheless present a sufficiently connected 
and intelligible picture, and leave no large empty space for 
the insertion of this crowning and decisive sign. This silence 
may have had some good reason with which we are not 
acquainted, but I cannot think of any which to my mind 
appears at all satisfactory. If this miracle of the resurrection 
and the life was really wrought, it was wrought as a sign 
to the world, and would have been proclaimed on the house- 
tops wherever Christianity uttered its voice. But setting 
the Synopties aside, John’s account does not fall in with the 
probabilities of history. If men had really witnessed this 
stupendous exercise of supernatural power, and not doubted 
its reality (for no such doubt is suggested), would they still 
have withheld even a formal belief from Jesus? Would they 
have gone off to tell the Pharisees? Would the Pharisees, 
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believing that Jesus had actually raised the dead, have 
determined on that account to kill him? Still more, would 
they have intended to put Lazarus also to death, to punish 
him for being raised, and thereby causing so many Jews to 
believe? All this is more like a land of dreams than of 
waking reality ; and when we remember that it is praétically 
a repudiation of the older story, it is difficult to suppose that 
we have an actual history before us. But if it be designed 
to set forth in a vivid and picturesque form the truth that 
Jesus is the resurrection and the life, and by his commanding 
spiritual authority raised the dead from the grave of moral 
corruption, and released them from the stifling grasp of 
Pharisaic teaching, then history returns in a new guise. 
This deeper spirit of life in Christ, this power of kindling 
other souls, was precisely what the Pharisees most feared 
and hated. It was this that men could witness with hearts 
still untouched, and they could not but desire to lay their 
benumbing influence once more on those who had risen into 
the new life of the sons of God, and were the living 
proofs of Christ’s transcendent power. Thus we have, if 
not history in the ordinary sense, an interpretation of 
history which pierces into the hidden thoughts and motives 
of men.t 

On a survey, then, both of the speeches and the events, I 
cannot help siding with those who attribute a lower historical 
value to the Fourth Gospel than to the Synoptics, and 


1 In addition to works already mentioned, the reader may consult Dr 
Paul Ewald’s Das Hauwptproblem der Evangelienfrage und der Weg zu seiner 
Lésung, 1890. This little work attempts to explain why so much 
Johannine material is omitted in the synoptical account, on the supposition 
that both alike are historical. In my opinion it fails to explain why the 
collective tradition of the primitive Church was so exclusively Galilean 
and why Luke, who confessedly goes beyond the two early sources, is es 
silent about events and teaching recorded in John. 
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believing, with the earlier tradition, that it is to be accepted | 


more in the spirit than in the letter. And indeed I am not 
sure that we do not all so accept it to a much greater extent 
than we are aware. As mere outward marvels its events 
have little interest for us, and we should miss its deepest 
lessons if we did not penetrate to the spiritual meaning which 
the events are intended to embody. Nor should we be content 
with this biography if it stood alone. To those of us who 
prize it most it is an interpretation of a life already known 
from other sources. It contains profound and grandly 
spiritual suggestions, and exhibits ideas and motives and 
principles; but if we ask for a justification to ourselves of the 
high claims made by Jesus, and consider why his loving words 
affect us so strongly, I think we find the answer, not in the 
book itself, but in the Synoptics. Throughout a large part 
of the work we seem to wander amid majestic thoughts and 
expositions, but hardly to come into contact with a living man ; 
and if we analyse our own state of mind as we read, we 
discover that he who is present to us, and whose grace and 
truth we feel, is the speaker of the parables and the beatitudes ; 
the friend of publicans and sinners; the man who proffered 
tender encouragement to the penitent,and rebuked self- 
satisfied hypocrisy; who went about doing good, careless 
of his own ease and comfort; who prayed alone upon the 
mountains; who loved the fields and the flowers; who blessed 
the little children, and sympathized with the falling sparrow. 
It is to him that we cheerfully accord the greatness and the 
high communion in which our Gospel finds the secret of his 
power; it is with him that we wish to be in vital union, that 
we too may have the spirit of a divine humanity; it is as 
coming from him that his words of promise and of peace so 
deeply move us, and it is because he has made his way into 
our hearts that we are not offended at hearing that he is the 
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light of the world, and the giver of life, for so our illumined 
and quickened hearts have said. Thus this Gospel supplements 
the others, not so much by correcting or amplifying their 
record, as by tracing the eternal laws of spiritual life which 
they exemplify, and bringing the life of Christ into its world- 
wide relations. 


BOOK II 


AUTHORSHIP 





INTRODUCTION 


THE traditional view of the authorship of the Gospel is that 
it was composed and published by the Apostle John in his 
old age at Ephesus! If we except a few insignificant ob- 
jectors, this view was held with undoubting confidence from 
the closing years of the second century (if not earlier) down 
to modern times. The earliest formal attack was made by 
Edward Evanson in 1792, in his work entitled, The Dissonance 
of the four generally received Hvangelists and the Evidence 
of their respective authenticity examined. This was followed 
in Germany by some works on the same side, which obtained 
no lasting celebrity. The first serious and able criticism, 
maintaining the negative view, is to be found in Bret- 
schneider’s Probabilia de Huangelwi et Epistolarum Joannis 
Apostoli Indole et Origine, published in 1820, and written in 
Latin, as the author assures us, that he might not give any 

1 Several manuscripts append a note that it was written thirty or thirty- 


two years after the ascension (see Tischendorf). But no such precise state- 
ment occurs in our ancient authorities, and we can hardly attach any weight 


to it. 
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offence to the “unlearned plebs,” and that his book might be 
read by foreign theologians.! In this work all the main lines 
of attack are already laid down, and the conclusion is reached 
that the Gospel was fraudulently written by a Gentile in the 
name of John in the beginning or middle of the second century, 
and that the author most probably lived in Egypt, whence the 
Gospel was brought to Rome by Gnostics. The arguments 
were deemed sufficiently formidable to call forth a number of 
replies; and, as Bretschneider himself retracted his objections, 
this encounter ended with the complete triumph of the tra- 
ditional view. The judgment of Schleiermacher was naturally 
given in favour of the apostolic origin of a Gospel which 
seemed to show the deepest insight into the thought and 
character of Christ?; but what is more remarkable, so cool 
and advanced a critic as Credner also pronounced decisively 
on the same side. In this connection we must notice also 
the important commentary of Liicke.® é 

The next treatise of primary importance, adverse to the 
claim of apostolical authorship, proceeded from F. C. Baur. His 
views were stated first in the Theologische Jahrbiicher, 1844, 
and then in his Kritische Untersuchungen wiber die kanon. 
Evangelien, 1847. He endeavours to show that the entire 
Gospel is an unfolding of the dogmatic idea of the Logos, 
which is formulated in the Proem, and that in subservience to 
this plan the traditional material is treated without any 
regard to historical accuracy. The deviations from the 
Synoptics are due to this cause, and are at the same time 


1 Prefatio, pp. v sq. 
* See Liicke, Commentar «ber das Evangelium des Johannes, 3rd ed., 1840, 
i, p. 100, A history of the controversy up to that time is given, pp. 89 sqq. 


* In Reden, Erliuterungen zur fiinften Rede, 14 ; and in his Vorlesungen diber 
Einleit. ins N.T. 


4In his Hinlectung ins N.T., 1836. 
° Commentar tiber das Evangeliwm des Johannes, 1820 ; 3rd ed., 1840. 
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deviations from fact. It follows that the Gospel is not the 
work of an apostle. It is distinguished by Gentile and uni- 
versal tendencies which we cannot ascribe to John. It pre- 
supposes the reconciliation of Jewish Christianity and Paulin- 
ism in the unity of the Catholic Church. It transports us into 
the times of Gnosticism, Montanism, and the Paschal contro- 
versy. Consequently, it cannot be of earlier date than the 
second half of the second century. This view was so extreme 
that it was unable to secure any very wide acceptance, and 
for about twenty years those who denied the Johannine 
authorship were to be found almost exclusively among pupils 
of Baur or those who had been strongly influenced by his 
general theory. Among German writers on that side, the best 
known are Schwegler, Késtlin, Zeller, Hilgenfeld, and Volkmar. 
In Holland, Scholten maintained that no trace of the Gospel 
could be found till 1701 In England I must mention J. J. 
Tayler, who in 1867 published An Attempt to ascertain the 
Character of the Fowrth Gospel, especially in its relation to 
the first three. He allows that the book originated at Ephesus, 
and thinks the most probable date is between 135 and 163, that 
is, between the destruction of the Jewish nation by Hadrian and 
the death of Papias. The book largely follows the lines laid 
down by Baur, but it is the result of an independent and 
careful investigation, and I need hardly say that it is marked 
by accuracy of scholarship, scrupulous impartiality, and 
spiritual gentleness and insight.2, Throughout this period the 
- defenders of the Johannine origin of the Gospel, among whom 
may be mentioned especially Meyer, Bleek, and Luthardt, 
maintained at the same time its historical accuracy, though 
the subjective colouring of the speeches was to some extent 


1 Die diltesten Zeugnisse betreffend die Schriften des Neuen Testamentes, 1867, 
p. 180, in the German translation by Dr Manchot. 
2 Second ed., edited by Dr Martineau, 1870. 
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recognized. Weizsicker! admits more freely the influence of 
the writer's point of view on the presentation of his material ; 
but while defending the Johannine origin of the book, he 
ascribes its literary composition, not to the Apostle himself, 
but to one of his disciples, who had made notes of his 
teaching.” 

The appearance of the first volume of Keim’s Geschichte 
Jesu, in 1867, may be taken as marking the beginning of a 
new period. In this work Keim proved himself one of 
the most strenuous assailants of the genuineness of the Gospel, 
but at the same time he made a very long retreat from the 
positions of Baur. He conceded that the Gospel was used by 
Justin Martyr, and brought back its date to the days of 
Trajan, 100-117 A.D? He thought it probable that the author 
was a Jew and not a Gentile, and dismissed as without weight 
some of the arguments which had been considered adverse to 
this view. Thus the opponents were brought much nearer to 
one another, and those who were not under Tiibingen influence 
began to feel the force of the arguments which were pressed 
against the apostolic authorship ; and many who still defended 
the genuineness conceded that the author’s point of view and 
purpose in his composition were not primarily historical. 
Thus, in Germany at least, the general result of the controversy 
has been to extend the area of doubt respecting the author- 
ship, or, if not the authorship, the historical accuracy of the 
Gospel, and on the other hand to bring the opponents of its 
genuineness much nearer to the traditional view. 

In England we have hardly reached this position, but the 
defenders and impugners of the Johannine authorship present 


1In his Untersuchungen iiber die evangelische Geschichte, 1864. 

® He maintains this view of the composition in his Das Apost. Zettalter, 
1886 ; 2nd ed., 1890, though with such modifications that he must now be 
reckoned among the opponents of the genuineness. 

3 Afterwards he placed it about 130. 
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the most strongly contrasted views both of dogma and of 
history, which are reflected in their judgment of the Gospel. 
Among the assailants we may name Dr Davidson; the author 
of Supernatural Religion, and Dr Martineau.2 Among the 
defenders are Bishop Lightfoot Bishop Westcott,‘ Professor 
Sanday, Dr Salmon’ and Archdeacon Watkins.” America, 
too, has contributed a valuable work on the conservative side 
by Professor Ezra Abbot.’ 

Many other works of more or less importance might be 
mentioned, but the foregoing sketch may be sufficient to 
indicate the general drift of opinion. Recent views may be 
seen in M. Jean Réville’s Le quatriéme Evangile, Professor 
Wendt’s Das Johannesevangeliwm, and Professor Grill’s 
Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung des vierten Evan- 
geluwms. 


1 Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, 1868 and 1882. 

2 The Seat of Authority in Religion, 1890. 

3 Internal Evidence for the Authenticity and Genuineness of St John’s 
Gospel, a Lecture originally prepared eighteen years before his death, and 
published in the Expositor in 1890; and also passages in his Essays on 
Supernatural Religion, printed first in the Contemporary Review, and 
published in a volume in 1889. 

4 In The Gospel according to St John, reprinted from The Speaker's 
Commentary, 1st ed,, 1881. 

5 Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, 1872, besides 
various articles. 

6 An Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the New Testament, 
‘st ed., 1885. 

7 Modern Criticism considered in its Relation to the Fourth Gospel, being the 
Bampton Lectures for 18go. 

8 The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel; Eaternal Evidences. Boston, 1880. 


A full notice of the literature, up to the date of their publication, is 
contained in the Bampton Lectures, of which I have made use in the above 
sketch, Iam also indebted to Schiirer, Ueber den gegenwéirtigen Stand der 
johanneischen Frage, in the Vortrdge der theologischen Konferenz zu Giessen, 
v. Folge, 1889 ; and to introductions to the New Testament or to John. 


SECTION I 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 


CHAPTER I 


GENERAL STATE OF BELIEF IN THE LATER PART OF THE 
SECOND CENTURY | 


WE must now proceed to a survey of the evidence bearing on 
the authorship of the Gospel. It is usually assumed, though 
it is pure assumption, that the book was published 
anonymously. For anything we can tell, it may have 
appeared from the first with its existing title. We do not, 
however, know that this was the case, and it is certainly 
possible that the title was not prefixed till the four Gospels 
were collected into a single composite work.’ Moreover, the 
title “according to John” does not necessarily imply author- 
ship, though it does not preclude it, and was commonly 
understood of authorship in the early Church, the titles 
signifying the Gospel-story as presented by different writers, 
whose names are attached. In this state of uncertainty we 
are necessarily dependent on the readers of the Gospel for our 
knowledge of the author’s name, and therefore our first duty 


1 This supposition would sufficiently explain the phrase apparently 
quoted from the Alogi by Epiphanius (Her., li. 18): 7d 8& cdayyértov 7d 
eis Cvoua lwavyov. 
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is to estimate the value of their testimony. We must begin 
with the period in which our information is sufficiently full 
and clear. 

Trenzus, a native of Asia Minor, who was Bishop of Lyons 
in the last quarter of the second century, is our first witness. 
He says: “Then [that is after the publication of the other 
three Gospels] John, the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned 
upon his breast, himself also published the Gospel, while he 
was dwelling at Ephesus in Asia,”! and he remained in the 
church at Ephesus till the times of Trajan. Alluding to 
heretics, he tells us that “Others, in order to frustrate the 
gift of the Spirit, which in most recent times according to the 
pleasure of the Father has been poured out on the human 
race, do not admit that form which is according to the Gospel 
of John, in which the Lord promised that he would send the 
Paraclete; but they reject at the same time the Gospel and 
the prophetic Spirit.” We must observe that Irenzeus does 
not say that these men questioned the authorship of the 
Gospel. The statement implies no more than that, for dog- 
matic reasons, they did not receive it into their canon; and 
the rejection of the reputed authorship of a book, and the 
rejection of its canonical authority, are two very different 
things. Ireneus nowhere asserts that anyone denied the 
Johannine authorship of the Gospel. He always assumes the 
authorship, just as we assume that of any modern work. 
There is no evidence that he ever investigated the question, 
or supposed that there was any question to investigate. The 
reasonable inference is that he simply repeats the opinion with 
which he was familiar from his childhood. He must natur- 
ally have known many men much older than himself, who 
were able to tell him about the state of things before he was 
born ; and this probability is brought more vividly home to 


Pde kicrey 00 ie aha 2 TI, iil, 4. 3 IIT. xi. 9. 
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us when we learn that in his youth he had listened to the 
discourses of Polycarp, whose memory went back into the 
first century, and that he succeeded the venerable Pothinus 
in the bishopric. Some of these points will be discussed in 
another connection. 
to Christianity some time before the end of the second century ; 
and as he simply assumes the genuineness of the Gospel, we 
may fairly suppose that he represents the current opinion of 
the time. He made himself acquainted, however, with some 
of the older literature, and Justin Martyr, among others, is 
mentioned as a writer whom he particularly wished to follow? 
He was, no doubt, in spite of his legal knowledge, a man of 
hasty and superficial judgment, but he was honest and inde- 
pendent, and of a temperament that would have made him 
glory in attacking anyone who denied the authenticity of 
the Gospel, so that we may justly conclude that for him, 
as for Irenzeus, there was no Johannine question to be 
considered. 
Clement of Alexandria, one of the most thoughtful, learned, 
large-minded, and dispassionate of the early Christian writers, 
is equally free from doubts of his own, and unaware of others’ 
doubts. Like Tertullian, he was a convert to Christianity. 
But he was not content with the wisdom of a single teacher. 
He travelled in Greece, Magna Grecia, Syria, Egypt, and the 
East, either for the express purpose of gaining information 
about Christian teaching, or at least taking advantage of his 
journeys to hear the most remarkable men, and pick up from 
them the apostolic tradition.2 The teacher whom he found 
most satisfactory he discovered “concealed in Egypt,” a 
“Sicilian bee, gathering the spoil of the flowers of the pro- 


* For special references, see Adv. Marcionem, iv. 2 and 5 
2 Adv, Valent., 5. 3 Strom., i. 1. 
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phetic and apostolic meadow.” This was probably Pantzenus, 
the head of the Catechetical School at Alexandria, whom he 
has named elsewhere as his teacher.! 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, in his Apology addressed to 
Autolycus, quotes verbatim the opening verses of the Fourth 
Gospel, and ascribes them to John; but he does not say who 
John was, except that he was one of the inspired, of 
mvevatopopo.” This manner of reference, however, con- 
fessedly indicates the apostle. 

The Muratorian Fragment, though of rather uncertain date, 
belongs to the same period, and contains the earliest extant 
story about the origin of the Gospel:—* Of the fourth of the 
Gospels, John, one of the disciples [Johannis ex decipolis. 
Something seems wanting,—perhaps ‘John is the author, or 
perhaps the words are a sort of heading of a separate extract]. 
To his fellow-disciples and bishops exhorting [him] he said, 
Fast with me for three days from to-day; and whatsoever 
shall have been revealed to each, let us relate it to one another. 
On the same night it was revealed to Andrew, [one] of the 
apostles, that, all reviewing, John should write down all 
things in his own name. And therefore, although in the 
single books of the Gospels different principles [or, beginnings] 
are taught, nevertheless it makes no difference to the faith of 
believers, since by one leading spirit all things are declared in 
all concerning the nativity, concerning the passion, concerning 
the resurrection, concerning the intercourse with his disciples, 
and concerning his twofold advent, the one in the humility 
of contempt, which [here something is wanting, equivalent to 
‘has taken place’)... . the second glorious in regal power 
which is future. What wonder is it then if John so con- 
fidently produces single [circumstances] even in his epistles, 


1 In the Institutions, according to Eusebius, H. L., v. 11, vi. 133 and 
Photius, 109. eee. 
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saying in his own person, ‘ What we have seen with our eyes, 
and heard with ears, and our hands have handled, these things 
we have written to you.’ For thus he professes himself not 
only a seer and hearer, but also a writer of all the wonderful 
things of the Lord in order.” 

This narrative has unquestionably a legendary air, and is 
almost, if not quite, destitute of support. But this legendary 
account does not prove that the Gospel, like the Shepherd of 
Hermas, had only appeared very recently, nuperrvme temporr- 
bus nostris, as the author says. In regard to the recent book, 
we have a plain matter-of-fact statement; and, except on the 
supposition of deliberate fraud, the legend seems to show that 
the book had been so long in use in the Church that the real 
occasion of its production could no longer be ascertained. The 
only question of literary importance is this,—is there any 
apparent inconsistency between the legend and the Johannine 
authorship of the book? Admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that John wrote this Gospel in his old age, would not this 
fact, combined with the supplementary character of the work, 
give rise to critical conjectures as to its occasion and object ? 
And as instances might be produced in which modern criticism 
presents conjectures as ascertained facts, is it not probable 
that in that very uncritical age, the second century, conjec- 
tures may have similarly transformed themselves into legends ? 
The legend, again, is likely to form itself either on a basis of 
fact, or at least on a generally accepted belief. Now, if 
people, when this canon was written, did not generally believe 
that John was the author of the Gospel, it is extremely 
difficult to explain how the legend could have arisen. We 
must, therefore, suppose that the canon represents the pre- 
vailing belief of the time in regard to the authorship of the 
Gospel, especially as it is so candid about the Shepherd, and 
one or two other books. But let us suppose that the belief 
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was confined to the writer himself, and that the Gospel had 
really appeared later than the middle of the second century ; 
how is it to be explained that the legend seems to take for 
granted that the book had been long known and used, and 
does not interweave some supernatural reason for the total 
concealment of an apostolic book for more than half a century 
after the writer’s death? According to some modern theories 
the Fourth Gospel was first published nuperrime temporibus 
nostris, perhaps later even than the Shepherd itself; and if it 
was so, the writer of the canon must have known it; and even 
if he was the most stupid man that ever lived, it must have 
struck him as odd that the Church had never heard of it 
before. Yet, as though by some general conspiracy, this 
extremely odd circumstance has been so carefully excluded 
both from history and legend as to leave not a trace behind. 
On the whole, then, the legend appears to me to point to a 
date for the book considerably earlier than the middle of the 
second century, to attest virtually the general belief of the 
time soon after the middle of the second century that John 
was its author, and to contain nothing that in itself tends to 
throw discredit upon that belief. 

We must also notice the statement of the canon that the 
Gospels contained varia principia. Whatever precisely these 
words may mean, they show that the critical faculty was 
sufficiently awake to call attention to apparent inconsistencies 
among the Gospels. It seems not unlikely that some of 
Epiphanius’s Alogi are the persons whose objections gave rise. 
to this remark. Epiphanius’s statement, \éyouo. dé TO Kata 
"Twdvyyy edayyértov, éredy wy Ta adra edn, adiaberov etvai;' 
represents the very contention which is here repelled, so that 
probably the words of our fragment contain the earliest reply 
to the Alogi. Be this as it may, the fact that an objection is 

1 Heer., li. 18. 
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appended to the notice of the Fourth Gospel, and briefly 
answered, confirms the argument used above in regard to the 
late appearance of that Gospel; for if its recent publication 
had been urged as an objection against its Johannine author- 
ship, or its credibility, this would seem a most fitting place 
to allude to it. 

It was suggested by Credner! that the fragment dis- 
tinguishes between John the disciple, the author of the 
Gospel, and John the apostle, who wrote the Apocalypse and 
the two short epistles; and in support of this suggestion he 
points out that Andrew, and not John, is called an apostle, 
and dwells on the fact that Andrew can be introduced only 
to give apostolic sanction to a non-apostolic work, and that 
it was necessary to prove by an appeal to the First Epistle 
that the author was an eye-witness of the life of Christ, 
though this would have followed as a matter of course if he 
was one of the apostles. To the first of these arguments I 
think Tregelles gives a sufficient reply. He says: “There 
are two reasons why in this place discvple should be the 
designation of John: first (and specially), because another 
John had been mentioned just before who was not a disciple 
of our Lord; and thus ‘Johannes ex discipulis’ was a simple 
mode of distinguishing him from the Baptist; secondly, 
disciple is the habitual term used by John himself in 
speaking of himself and the other apostles” ;2 and further on, 
“Andrew is here described as ‘ex apostolis’ to distinguish 
him apparently from the ‘condiscipulis et episcopis’ from 
whom the request had come to John that he would write.” 
It may be added that had the author of the fragment intended 
to draw this distinction, he would hardly have left it to a 
doubtful inference. As we do not know the origin of the 


1 Gesch. des neutestamentlichen Kanon, 1860, pp. 158 sq. 
2 Canon Muratorianus, 1867, p. 33. SLU pose: 
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story about Andrew, we cannot attach much weight to the 
second argument. The supposition may have been suggested 
by the attestation in the Gospel itself, “We know that his 
testimony is true,”! which seems to imply the sanction of an 
eye-witness of the events recorded, and Andrew may have 
been selected, as Mr Tayler supposes, because he is mentioned 
in the Gospel as “the first who became a disciple after the 
recognition of Jesus by John the Baptist.”? The inference 
from these facts may have been assisted by a desire to confirm 
the authority of the Gospel against the attacks of the Alogi, 
In regard to the third argument, we must observe that the 
Epistle is used to prove, not that the reputed author of the 
Gospel was an eye-witness of the circumstances which he 
relates, but that the author of the Epistle professes to have 
written an account of these circumstances, and so guarantees 
the genuineness of the Gospel. We need therefore have no 
hesitation in regarding the fragment as a testimony that the 
Gospel was believed to be the work of John the apostle. 

The later testimony is simply confirmatory of that which 
has been just presented, and it is not necessary to dwell upon 
it in the present connection. 

We have now seen that in the last quarter of the second 
century, and subsequently, if we except the shadowy Alogi, 
the Gospel was universally and without hesitation received 
as the work of the Apostle John, who composed it at Ephesus 
in his old age, after the publication of the other Gospels. 
This, then, is the view which, following a well-established 
rule in literary questions, we are to accept unless adequate 
reason can be shown for our not doing so. Undoubtedly great 
and surprising mistakes have been made in regard to author- 
ship ; but nevertheless the proportion which correct judgments 
and traditions of this kind bear to the incorrect is so over- 


1 xxi. 24. 2 Theological Review, July 1869, p. 341. 
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whelming that we always assume the popular belief to be 
sound, and accept .a book as the genuine work of its reputed 
author, unless convincing arguments can be advanced for 
rejecting it, or at least placing it under suspicion. Very few 
of us could prove, without reference to books, that Milton was 
the author of Paradise Lost, and yet we are so sure of the fact 
that we do not care to inquire into the evidence. Now if 
only fragments of the literature between Milton’s and our 
own time survived the ravages of the next seventeen 
centuries, and in these fragments it happened that there 
were only obscure references to the poem, and no statement 
that it had been written by Milton, some critic of that future 
period might say that our statements in the case were worth 
nothing, for we had never examined the question, and had no 
critical grounds to go upon. This would be perfectly true, 
and our critic would dismiss us with a lofty contempt. But 
we who are now living are aware that our individual weakness 
constitutes the very strength of the case. For we are not 
giving an opinion of our own, or expressing the result of an 
investigation in which we might have made mistakes; we 
are simply giving utterance to a universal belief, which 
presumably rests upon good grounds. For us there is no 
question requiring critical skill to decide, and it is this fact 
that makes our testimony of weight. So if we can only cease 
to regard Ireneus, Tertullian, Clement, and their con- 
temporaries as abstract symbols of credulity, and remember 
that they were after all men very like ourselves, and living 
in communities which were scattered about from Gaul to 
Syria, and round through Egypt to Africa, I think we shall feel 
that the undoubting and uncritical acceptance of the Gospel 
as John’s over this vast area is a very significant fact, and 
furnishes a strong evidence of the genuineness of the work. 
For if the Gospel be genuine, the fact is accounted for ; but if 
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it be not genuine, the fact remains as a riddle, of which I am 
not aware that any satisfactory solution has ever been offered. 
Of course I do not say that this is conclusive, for there may 
be an explanation which it is no longer possible to discover ; 
but I do say that the argument is a real and a strong one, 
and that those who can see nothing in it simply show that 
they are uncritical, and unable to estimate the force of 
evidence. But while I believe that the wide and undoubting 
acceptance of the Gospel affords a strong evidence of author- 
ship, I think it affords a much stronger evidence of early 
date, and carries us quite irresistibly back to an older 
generation. To revert to the case of Paradise Lost, I might 
be mistaken in supposing it to be Milton’s, for there might 
have been an original mistake which vitiated the whole 
tradition; but I could hardly be mistaken in thinking that 
I knew it when I was a boy, and that older people, whose 
lives went back into the previous century, took it for granted 
that it was Milton’s. Testimony to the existence of the poem, 
therefore, which was tendered in 1902, would be valid: for 
1850, and would afford a high degree of probability that the 
work was known at least forty or fifty years before the 
latter date. In the same way the testimony to the presumed 
origin of the Gospel which we meet with in the latter part of 
the second century points almost with certainty to its 
existence a generation earlier, and takes us back with 
considerable probability some sixty or seventy years. It is 
true, no one says expressly, “I knew this Gospel when I was a 
boy, and received it from my parents”; but the total impression 
of the evidence, as well as particular statements, lead to the 
conclusion that it had been handed down from a previous 
generation, that even to that earlier generation it was not a 
new book, and that it had been for a considerable period in 
ecclesiastical use. This conclusion is confirmed, megednonly: 
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by the absence of any allusion to the late appearance of the 
Gospel, even for the purpose of reconciling its recent publication 
with its Johannine authorship, and by the fact that even the 
Alogi, those convenient, but in this case unaccommodating, 
friends of the critics, did not venture to deny its early origin, 
but ascribed it to Cerinthus. 

We are not, however, without an important link of con- 
nection between the end and the middle of the second 
century. 

The case of Tatian is peculiarly interesting, because we know 
that he was a hearer of Justin Martyr, and thus he serves to 
bridge the gulf between that writer and Ireneus. The date 
of his Diatessaron is unknown, and it may be as late as 170 or 
even later; but as it was in favour in the orthodox churches 
of Syria, it is perhaps more likely that it was composed before 
he became an avowed teacher of heretical doctrine. Vigorous 
attempts were at one time made to prove that the traditional 
accounts of this work were entirely wrong; but it may now 
be considered as established that the “apologists” were the 
sound critics, and that the Diatessaron was, on the whole, a 
harmony of our four Gospels. Owing to the nature of the 
composition, it gives us no information about the authors or 
the dates of the evangelical narratives; but the important 
point is established that our canonical Gospels were regarded 
as the authentic records of the life of Christ, and were treated, 
just as Ireneus treats them, as forming one fourfold Gospel. 
But perhaps more important for our present purpose is the 
fact that Tatian cites the Fourth Gospel in his Oratio ad 
Grecos," which is shown by the evidence to have been 
written during the lifetime of Justin, and possibly, in accord- 


1 It may be sufficient to say that the correctness of this statement is 


admitted by Baur, Untersuch., p. 356 sq. and only a very unreasonable 
scepticism can call it in question. 
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ance with some slight indications, as early as the year 153.1 
According to the custom of apologists, he does not name the 
author, and we cannot with confidence infer more than that 
the Gospel was then in use, and had obtained some degree of 
notoriety. But from the use which he subsequently made 
of it, I think we are warranted in believing that, when he 
became a convert to Christianity, he found it already estab- 
lished as one of the recognised documents of the religion. 


1 See the evidence fully given by Zahn in Forschungen zur Gesch. des 
neut. Kanons u. der altkirchl. Literatur, I. Theil; Tatian’s Diatessaron, 1881, 
pp: 274 sqq. ; and by Harnack in Texte u. Untersuch., i., 1882, pp. 196 sqq. 
The result of their inquiry is, however, disputed. 


CHAPTER II 
JUSTIN MARTYR 


WE must now take a further step back towards the first century. 
The evidence hitherto adduced makes it unlikely that Justin 
Martyr was unacquainted with the Gospel. We have seen that 
the testimonies about the end of the second century are valid 
for a space of time reaching at least as far back as Justin, and 
that his own disciple quoted the book while his master was 
still alive. Further, we know that the apologist composed a 
work, which has been lost, against all the heresies that had 
arisen. In this work he would naturally present his view 
of the Christian Scriptures much more definitely than he 
thought suitable to apologetic treatises. At a later time this 
lost refutation of heresies was held in high esteem. Irenseus 
quotes with approval the Treatise against Marcion? and 
Tertullian, as we have seen, refers to him as one whom he 
wished to follow. His lost writings would hardly have en- 
joyed this high repute if they had exhibited a view of the 
Gospels which deviated widely from the orthodox opinion. 
Justin was always looked upon as thoroughly sound; and 
those who had far better means of judging than are open to 
us breathe not the slightest suspicion on his proper use of the 
canon. These considerations establish an historical presump- 
' tion in favour of his use of the Fourth Gospel, and, if the 
evidence from his surviving works were evenly balanced, 


1 Apol., i. 26. 2 Her., Iv. vi. 2. 3 Adv. Valent., 5. 
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would require us to give our verdict upon that side. But I do 
not think that the evidence is evenly balanced. I believe his 
extant works contain indications of his use of the Gospel 
which cannot be set aside by any just criticism. When we 
place these two lines of argument together, we have what, to 
my own mind, amounts to a convincing proof. I think I am 
correct in saying that this conclusion is now accepted by 
many, if not by most, critics of various schools, though a few 
very able men still believe that the evidence is adverse. The 
agreement is certainly not so complete as to render the follow- 
ing statement of the evidence superfluous. 

The works from which our evidence must be taken consist | 
of a long Apology, addressed to Antoninus Pius; a shorter | 
Apology, addressed to the Roman Senate; and a Dialogue with 
Tryphon, a Jew, containing an elaborate defence of Christian 
doctrine. The earliest of these works is the First Apology. 
Its publication was formerly assigned to the year 138; but a 
change of opinion was brought about, chiefly by two articles 
of Volkmar’s; and one, written independently, from the pen 
of Dr Hort,? the former placing it about 150, the latter in 
145 or 146. Dr G. Kriiger defended the early date in an 
article which appeared in 1890,? and seems to have retained 
the same opinion when he published his Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur* Mr F. G. Kenyon, however, has 
produeed what appears to be decisive evidence in favour of 
Volkmar’s conclusion. In chapter 29 of the Apology, reference 
is made to Felix, the governor in Alexandria. A papyrus in 
the British Museum mentions this Felix as the successor of 
M. Petronius Honoratus, who is shown by a Berlin papyrus to 
have been prefect in 148, when he was at the beginning 


1 In the Theol. Jahrbb., 1855. 
2 Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, iii., 1857. 
3 Jahrob. f. prot. Theol., xvi. 4 1895, p. 67. 
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of his term of office. Another papyrus proves that Felix 
had ceased to be prefect before August 154.1 We must 
accordingly place the First Apology soon after 150. The 
Second Apology was probably written not very much later. 
The Dialogue is placed by Volkmar about 155, but it is 
perhaps not quite so early. These writings, therefore, 
represent the state of things about the middle of the second 
century. How long Justin had been a Christian we do not 
know, but it is evident he was not a novice, and he had 
already, as we have seen, composed a treatise against heresies. 
If this treatise had been preserved, it would probably have 
cleared up many questions which now remain in uncertainty. 
All the surviving works are defences of Christianity against 
external enemies; and it was the purpose of apologists to 
establish the truth of their doctrines by arguments which 
would appeal to those outside the Church. The infallibility 
of the New Testament was not then the fundamental dogma, 
and books of evidences were not intended for the information 
of modern critics. It is not till we come to works against 
heretics that we meet with appeals to the New Testament as 
authoritative, and learn what was the general ecclesiastical 
belief in regard to it. This, I think, is too often forgotten, 
and much critical argument depends for its effect upon 
unreasonable expectations. 

We must now follow the indications of Justin’s acquaintance 
with the Fourth Gospel.” 

1 In a letter in The Academy, Feb. 1, 1896, p. 98. 

2 The following treatment of the evidence, reaching an affirmative 
conclusion, was originally published in three articles on Justin Martyr 
and the Fourth Gospel in the Theological Review for October 187 5, and 
April and July 1877. It is now presented with a few modifications and 
additions. I may refer also to Ezra Abbot’s Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
pp. 20 sgg. For a discussion reaching a different conclusion, see two articles 


in the Modern Review for July and October 1882, On Justin’s use of the 
Fourth Gospel, by Dr Edwin A. Abbott. 
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In the 61st chapter of his First Apology, Justin Martyr 


gives an account of f baptism as practised among the Christians 
of his time. He says that those who are convinced of the 
truth of the Christian doctrine, and profess their ability to 


live in accordance with it, are to fast and pray for the 


forgiveness of their past sins. He proceeds thus: “Then they | 
are brought by us to a place where there is water, and in the | 


manner of being born again in which we ourselves also were | 


born again, they are born again!; for they then bathe in the | 


water in the name of the Father and sovereign God of the 
universe, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy 
Spirit. For Christ also said, Unless ye be born again, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. But that it is impossible 
for those who are once born to enter into the wombs of those 
who brought them forth is evident to all.”? It cannot be 
denied that this passage immediately reminds one of John iii. 
3-5, and all critics, as far as I know, acknowledge that there 
is some relation which is more than accidental between the 
two passages. As little can it be denied that it is not quoted 
verbally from the Fourth Gospel, but has variations both in 
language and meaning. 

Hilgenfeld, in his Introduction to the New Testament, 
admits the possibility of Justin’s acquaintance with the Fourth 
Gospel, though he made a very subordinate use of it. But in 
regard to the passage under consideration, he adheres to his 
former opinion, that it wants precisely that feature which is 
characteristic of John iii. 3, and that it is incomparably more 
closely related + to Matthew xviii. 3, “ Except ye be converted, 


1 Kal rpdmov avaryeryhoews, dv Kad ucts abrol dvayervhOnuer, avayevvavrai. 

2 “Ay wa dvaryevynOiire, ob ph eloérOnre eis Thy Bactrclay Toy aa “Ort 
58 Kad adbvarov eis Tas uhtpas Tay Texovoay Tovs dat yevvopevovs euBrvat, 
pavepoy macty éott. 

3 Einleitung in das N. T., 1875, p. 67, Anm. I. 

4 Ungleich niiher verwandt mit. 
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and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,” and he thinks we must assume a Gospel 
akin to that of Matthew, from which also the passage in the 
Clementine Homilies, to be presently noticed, is drawn. In 
his earlier work on the Gospels of Justin,’ he points out, in 
evidence of this position, the following obvious deviations 
from the Johannine text: 1. It has not the solemn intro- 
duction, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee.” 2. It speaks simply 
of regeneration, instead of birth “from above,”? or “from 
water and spirit.” 3. The saying ascribed to Christ is in the 
second person, not in the third. 4. Instead of “he cannot” 
see or enter the kingdom, Justin has, “ye shall not enter.” 
5. Instead of “the kingdom of God” he has “the kingdom of 
heaven.” From these facts Hilgenfeld concludes that “the 
whole agreement of Justin with John reduces itself to the 
general thought of the necessity of baptism to salvation.” He 
points out that Justin’s citation agrees verbally with Matthew 
Xvili. 3, with the single deviation that instead of “Except ye 
be converted and become as little children,’ which, he says, 
has substantially the same meaning, Justin has the simple 
“Except ye be born again.” He admits, however, that this 


deviation proves that he did not take the words from 
| Matthew, but must have used a text intermediate between 
_ Matthew and John. 


Whatever may be the value of these arguments, their force 
is increased by the occurrence of a similar passage, marked 
by similar deviations, in the Clementine Homilies? The 
writer is insisting that baptism is necessary to salvation, 
even if you were more pious than all the pious men that 


1 Krotische Untersuchungen iiber die Evangelien Justins, 18 50, p. 214. 
The English reader may see Supernatural Religion, vol. ii., Pp. 306 sgq., in 
the sixth edition. 

2 tvwOer. Seb, 26. 
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ever lived. Mentioning its advantages, he says that “being 
by water born again unto God,”! we change our first natural 
birth, and so are able to obtain salvation; “but otherwise 
it is impossible; for thus the prophet swore unto us, saying, 
Verily, I say unto you, except ye be born again by living 
water into the name of Father, Son, Holy Spirit, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”? It will be observed 
that this passage contains Justin’s words exactly, but has 
also other words prefixed or inserted. These additional 
words are sufficient to show that we are not dealing with two 
exact quotations from a common source. Volkmar,’ however, 
thinks that the Homilies do not give us the correct form of 
the Clementine text. He finds a nearer approach to this 
in the Recognitions, which have been preserved to us in the 
translation of Rufinus. There the passage stands thus*: “For 
thus the true prophet testified to us with an oath, saying, 
Verily, I say unto you, except a man be re-born again from 
water, he shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” This 
is nearer the Johannine text, but Volkmar thinks that the 
change from the second to the third person is to be ascribed 
to Rufinus. This is not improbable, for the later Epitome 
agrees with the Homilies in the use of the second person. He 
then contends that the simpler form of quotation must be the 
more original, and concludes that the text from which the 
quotation was taken must have agreed verbally with the 
form which it assumes in Justin, except that it contained the 
clause, “ Verily, I say unto you,” which he thinks Justin omits 


1 avaryevynbels eg. 

2 ‘auhy suiv rAéyw, cov wh dvayerynbire Sart CavTi, eis dvoua matpds, viod, | 
aylov mvebpuaros, ov ph eloéAOnte els THY Bactrelay Tay ovpavar. 

3 Ueber Justin den Martyrer, pp. 14 sqq. 

4 “Sic enim nobis cum sacramento verus propheta testatus est dicens: 
amen dico vobis, nisi quis denuo renatus fuerit ex aqua, non introibit in 


regna celorum.” 
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as unimportant. The addition of the words “from water” 
he ascribes to the author of the Clementines, and thinks that 
the reviser to whom we owe the Homilies inserted the 
baptismal formula in order to make the reference to baptism 
still more distinct. This may be a correct description of the 
genesis of our present text; but if so, it only illustrates the 
extreme looseness with which some of the ancient writers 
handled quotations. Be this as it may, we have not only to 
account for Justin’s deviations from the Johannine text, but 
to explain the fact that another writer makes several of the 
same deviations. We cannot account for this identity of 
variation by supposing that the writer of the Clementines 
copied Justin, for the passages have no resemblance beyond 
the fact that they both treat of baptism, and in doing so quote 
the saying in question. We must therefore endeavour to 
estimate one by one the value of the deviations, in order to 
judge how far it is probable that two independent writers 
could have adopted them without the control of some Gospel 
no longer extant. 

1. The omission of the solemn introduction is of no import- 
ance. For, in the first place, it is frequently omitted in 
quotations of this passage by writers who are undoubtedly 
quoting it from John; Irenzus,! Tertullian 2 (three times), 
Cyprian,’ the author of the Homilies on Luke (ascribed to 
Origen),* a Docetist in Hippolytus, Athanasius? Chrysostom, 
and others. Again, this introduction to important sayings 
is as characteristic of Matthew as of John; for Matthew uses 
it thirty times against John’s twenty-five, but with this 
curious difference, that John always has the dmv twice. Now 


1 Fragment xxxv. in Stieren. * De Bapt., 12, 13 ; De Anima, 39. 

3 Adv. Judeos, i. 12. 4 xiv. 5 Ref. Omn. Her., viii. 10, 
° De Incarnatione Verbi Dei, p. 59, B. Bened. edit. 

7 Hom. in Johan., 25 and 26. 
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the Clementine Homilies have the d:jv only once; but it will 
hardly be maintained that the omission of the second amy 
might not be accidental, or, indeed, that it might not be omitted 
on purpose as unnecessary, especially as pseudo-Athanasius, 
and Chrysostom in one of his quotations,? have the same 
peculiarity. This first deviation, so far as it has any value, 
separates the Clementines and Justin. 

2. The change from “born from above” into “born again” 
is not unimportant. While the former includes the latter, 
the latter does not include the former, and, in my opinion, 
fails to express adequately the deep thought that belongs to 
the Fourth Gospel. Some considerations, however, diminish 
the importance of this variation. In the first place, Justin’s 
context needs only the idea of regeneration, and suggests the 
precise word which he uses. In the second place, the word 
- a@vwOev was in early, to say nothing of later times, inter- 
preted in the sense of “again” as well as in the sense of “from 
above.” Chrysostom ? expressly tells us that some thought it 
equivalent to é« Tov ovpavov, and others to é€ apxijs, which I 
suppose we must render in such a connection by the phrase, 
“all over again.” The Vulgate renders it by denwo both in 
the third and the seventh verses; and Nonnus, in his metrical 
paraphrase, represents it in the third verse by ro devepor (the 
second time), and in the seventh by érépay BadPida yevéOrAns 
(another starting-point of birth). It is possible that Justin 
may have understood the word in the same sense as Jerome 
and Nonnus, and believed that his own expression was per- 
fectly synonymous with that in the Gospel ; or, if we cannot 
suppose him ignorant of the true sense of dvwHev, he may 
nevertheless have supposed that the idea which it contained 
was adequately preserved in the single word “regeneration,” 


1 Questiones ad Antiochwm ; answer to question IOI. 
2 Hom. in Johan., 25. 3 Hom. in Johan., 24. 
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which must have carried to Christian ears the whole doctrine 
of baptismal and spiritual birth. But, further, the passage is 
actually cited with the reading dvayevynOy by Irenzus and 
Athanasius. The former obviously refers to the fifth verse, 
for he adds, 6’ Ydaros cat mvevuaros!; and notwithstanding 
his verbal inaccuracy, we cannot doubt that so orthodox a 
Father believed that he was correctly representing the Fourth 
Gospel. Athanasius is content with a very vague and inaccu- 
rate reference, but in the case of so late a writer I think no 
one will be disposed to call it in question. His words are: 
“ Whence also he said to the Jews, Except a man be re-born,? 
meaning not the birth from women, as they supposed, but 
the re-generated and re-created soul.”*® Had this been in 
Justin, it would have been easy to prove that it could not 
have been taken from our present Gospel. Tertullian also 
has “reborn from water and spirit” in one of his quotations,* 
and the same text is presented by the Homilies on Luke, 
published among the works of Origen.® This, indeed, is the 
reading of the Old Latin and the Vulgate in the fifth verse, 
as though from a MS., which contained avayevvyOy, and con- 
sequently its recurrence in Latin writers is too frequent to 
require any further citations. 

Now at this point the Clementine Homilies break com- 
pletely away from the text as presented by Justin, and insert 
a clause consisting of several words. Let us grant the utmost 
weight to Volkmar’s argument founded on the reading of the 
Recognitions, still we cannot get rid of the reference to 
“water”; and this one word, if it really stood alone, would 
be sufficient to prove that Justin and the Clementines do not 
give us an exact reproduction of the same original text, but 
that one or other, if not both, has quoted loosely. The 


1 In the Fragment. 2 edy wh Tis dvaryevynOf. 3 De Incarn., lc. 
* “Renatus fuerit ex aqua et spiritu,” De Bapt.,13, © xiv. 
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allusion to water brings the Clementines into connection with 
the fifth verse in John, and suggests the thought that the 
avayevynOjte Goes not represent yewyOy avwOev, but is as 
arbitrary as the Vulgate’s “renatus fuerit.” 

3. The change from the third to the second person makes 
no difference in the meaning. As Chrysostom says, Christ's 
words are equivalent to éay od un yevvnOijs, etc., but are put in 
the indefinite form in order to make the discourse less offensive. 
But if Justin did not wish to make his discourse daverrax- 
Béorepoy, and intended only to give the meaning without 
studying verbal accuracy, it is quite credible that he might 
alter the words in this way, giving the force of the indefinite 
zis by using the plural,’ and especially as the fourth evangelist 
had himself led the way. In verse 7 we read, “Marvel not 
that I said unto thee, det vuas yerwnOjva SveOen,” a quotation 
at least as inexact as Justin’s, and involving, though in a 
different form, a similar change of person. Here, however, we 
have the one important point in which Justin and the 
Clementines completely agree, in opposition to all the other 
forms in which, so far as I know, the passage is cited. There 
is, however, a curious parallel in Clemens Alexandrinus*: 
W yap uy avOu ws Ta Tadia yernrerbe, Kat avaryervnO7re, ws 
gnov 4 ypagy, Tov OvTws dvra Ilarépa ov py aroAanre, ovd 
ov py eicerdcioncOé rote eis tHyv Bacireiay Tay ovpavar. 
Clement is quite capable of quoting from extra-canonical 
sources; but as no other work has been referred to, 4 ypagi 
must be understood here in its technical sense of “Scripture.” 
It seems probable that Clement purposely mixes up the 


1 Hom. in Johan., 24. 

2 How easily such a change might be made, when verbal accuracy was 
not studied, is instructively shown in Theophylact’s paraphrase: éyd 5¢ 
— Aéyw coi, bre Kal od Kal 4Ados borticody, cay Uh Gvwber Kal éx Geod yevunbevres Thy 
atlay ddtav mep) euod AdBorre, ew THs Baotdelas éoré.—Com, on John. 

3 Cohort. ad Grec., § 9. 
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sentiments of Matthew xviii. 3 and John iii, 3, flinging in a 
little explanation of his own by the way. If so, we have an 
exact parallel to the change made by Justin and the 
Clementines. It will hardly be maintained that Clement too 
is quoting from the same unknown Gospel, for his other 
words do not bear out such a supposition. 

4. The substitution of “shall not” for “cannot” is another 
_ change which leaves the meaning untouched. It is found not 
only in the Clementines, but in Irenzus, Tertullian,! the 
Docetist in Hippolytus,? the Apostolical Constitutions? and 
pseudo-Athanasius.* 

5. The change of @eovd into ovpayvey is not even without 
manuscript authority, for it is the reading of & in verse 5. 
It is also found in all the places referred to under the last 
head, except the second passage in Tertullian. Chrysostom > 
has ovpavey three times, though the verse is given correctly as 
the heading to his Homily, and his recollection of it must have 
been perfectly fresh. It occurs also in the anonymous tract, 
De Rebaptismate® There is no Johannine usage to determine 
this point, for the expression occurs in the writings ascribed 
to John only in the passage before us. I think, however, that 
Tischendorf is critically wrong in admitting ovpavéy into the 
text of his last edition. The change in every instance, 
combined as it is so frequently with the alteration of “he 
cannot” into “he shall not,” probably indicates a pre- 
ponderating reminiscence of Matthew in the writer’s mind. 
In all the later authors it is clear that Matthew influenced the 
recollection only of this particular phrase, and that the 
intention was to quote from John. If we ask which passage 
in Matthew exercised this unconscious influence, we may as 


1 De Bapt., 13 ; De Anima, 39. 2 Ref, viii. 10. 
3 vi, 15. * Quest, ad Ant., 101. 
5 Hom. in Johan., 25. ® Routh, Rel. Sac., v. p. 297. 
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reasonably say v. 20 as xviii. 3. Justin nowhere quotes 
the latter verse, but he cites the former verbatim, with only a 
transposition of iueav.! 

It appears, then, that Justin’s variations from the Johannine 
text, if considered singly, are open to a simple explanation; 
and most of them have ample support in the quotations of 
later writers. But is it not most unlikely that we should 
meet with all these changes in combination, and still more go 
that we should find them repeated in another independent 
writer? In order to judge of this, we may observe that 
six of the authors referred to above have three of these 
changes in combination, while one Greek writer, Irenzus, 
and one Latin, Tertullian, have four.2 Now, the Clementine 
Homilies have only four of Justin’s variations, and of these 
the value of one is seriously modified by the insertion of words 
which are not in Justin. In view, then, of all the above 
facts, I am unable to see any proof that there is more than a 
coincidence in the partial agreement between Justin and the 
Clementines. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, I may mention a 

1 Dial., 105. 

2 These quotations in full are the following: Ireneeus, édy wh tis 
dvaryevynOn 30 Bdaros Kal mvevuaros, ov wh eloeAcdoeTat els THY Bacirelay Tay 
ovpavav (Fragment xxxv. in Stieren’s ed.) ; Tertullian, “ Nisi quis renatus 
fuerit ex aqua et spiritu, non intrabit in regnum ccelorum” (De Bapt., 13). 
The great similarity between these extracts and the quotation in the 
Recognitions will be noticed by the reader. It should also be observed 
that the agreement between Irenzus and Tertullian, which is almost 
perfect, is far greater than that between Justin and the Clementines ; and 
therefore a precise parallel to the argument which is thought so conclusive 
in the case of Justin might be used with greater effect in the case of these 
two noted defenders of the canon. No doubt the “water and spirit” 
bring in a Johannine element which is not in Justin ; but the Clementines, 
anxious to prove that baptism is indispensable, have the “water”; and 
the omission in Justin may be due to the fact that for the moment he is 


insisting on the necessity, not of baptism but of regeneration. Tertullian 
also omits the “spirit” in his quotation in c. 12. 
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professed quotation of the passage under discussion which 
illustrates the laxity of ancient writers in reproducing the 
words of an author to whom they appealed. Tertullian cites 
this “pronuntiatio domini,” “ Nisi natus ex aqua quis erit, non 
habet vitam.” + 

In order to see how the evidence stands upon the other side, 
we must examine Justin’s context, and consider what ideas his 
quotation contains, and with what it is associated, and to what 
extent these are agreeable to the thoughts in John iii. and in 
Matt. xviii. We may thus be enabled to determine how far 
Hilgenfeld’s representation is really correct. 

1. We have, first, the idea of birth as applied to spiritual 
change. This idea occurs nowhere in the Synoptics ; the word 
yevvay in this sense being, in the New Testament, peculiar to 
John. The compound dvayevvay is found only in 1 Peter.’ 
Thus the central thought of the passage is one pre-eminently 
and characteristically Johannine, and, so far as I know, not 
found elsewhere in evangelical literature, apocryphal or 
canonical. Certainly it is not in Matthew xviii. 

2. There is, in the second place, the idea that this birth is a 
re-birth, one in addition to the physical birth. No such idea 
is implied in Matthew ; but it is clearly implied, and, according © 
to some interpreters, clearly expressed in John, though John, 
in my opinion, expresses more than this. 

3. There is, thirdly, the idea that without this re-generation 
men shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. The statement 
that without the fulfilment of some condition men shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven is equally explicit in both 
Gospels, and therefore does not contain any characteristic idea. 

4. These thoughts are expressly connected with the rite of 


1 De Bapt., 12. 
2 See i. 13, iii. 3, 5, 6, 7, 8; I John ii. 29, iii. 9, iv. 7, v. 1, 4, 18. 
ST1935 23. 
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baptism. So they are in John; but of such a connection there 
is not a trace in Matthew. 

5. They are immediately associated with the statement that 
“jit is impossible for those who are once born to enter into the 
wombs of those who brought them forth.” This same con- 
nection of ideas (which will presently be examined more fully) 
occurs in John, but not in Matthew. 

6. A reason for all this is appended, which, Justin says, “ we 
learned from the apostles.” The reason, which is obviously 
given in Justin’s own words, amounts to this: that we had a 
physical birth, according to which we are the children of 
necessity and ignorance, and we require the regeneration that 
we may be children of preference and knowledge. Of this 
there is not a vestige in Matthew; but John also gives a 
reason, and though the words bear no resemblance to Justin’s, 
yet these latter might be an interpretation of the statement, 
“that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the spirit is spirit.” The idea of necessity comes in 
plainly enough in the wmpossibility of entering the kingdom 
of God without a spiritual birth; and the idea of preference, 
in the words, “the spirit blows where it listeth (67ov Oé)eu) 

. . 80 is every one who is born of the spirit.” The 
ignorance also of Nicodemus is contrasted with the know- 
ledge of Christ. Perhaps we may add that the mention of 
dwticuds as the name of baptism falls in with the reference 
to gas in the following verses in John. 

We may add, as not wholly unimportant in this connection, 
that the passage in John is traditionally used of baptismal 
regeneration,” whereas, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, 

1 Compare Theophylact’s Commentary on the passage: 7 yap dia tod 
Banrioparos yévynois, pwricpdy eurotodoa TH Wuxi, K.T.A. 


2 As Theodorus of Mopsuestia says: Tov tpémoy eEnyhoato Tis dia TOD 
Barrlcparos avayevyhocws. See the fragments of his Commentary collected 


by Fritzsche, p. 25. : 
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that in Matthew does not refer to regeneration at all, but only 
commends to our imitation the simplicity of childhood. 

From the above survey we may judge for ourselves whether 
Justin is “incomparably more closely related” to Matthew 
than to John. He agrees exactly with Matthew in the one 
very ordinary thought which Matthew and John have in 
common, and there the resemblance ends. In all that is 
really characteristic of the passage in Justin he agrees 
substantially, though not in words, with John. 

We must now notice more particularly Justin’s added 
statement, that “it is impossible for those who are once born 
to enter into the wombs of those who brought them forth.” 
This statement does not agree verbally with the question of 
Nicodemus; but if we allow for a very natural use of 
synonyms, it corresponds with it so remarkably that we 
cannot believe the resemblance to be accidental. Hilgenfeld’s 
notion ® that Justin and John have here quite independently 
hit upon the same thought, and expressed it so nearly in the 
same way, surely violates all probability. It seems to me 
most unlikely that Justin should, from his own reflection, 
make the remark in question, unless the thought were sug- 
gested to him by the context of the passage which he had 
just quoted. Hilgenfeld thinks that in writing to a heathen, 
to whom the idea of regeneration was unfamiliar, he would 
naturally subjoin a short explanation; just as elsewhere‘ he 
explains the meaning of the word yeéwa. But the word 
yeéwa, not being Greek, required an interpretation. The 
remark in the passage before us explains nothing. It is, as 
Justin himself says, pavepov aor; and the real explanation is 


1 See the Pedagogus, lib. i. c. 5, p. 104, Potter. 

2 The change from thy xoiAlay to ras MaAtrpas is not to be wondered at: 
and this, being adepted, carries with it, for the sake of euphony, the 
substitution of an equivalent for ris entpés. 


3 Due Hv. Just., p. 216. 4 Ap., i. ©, 19, 
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given farther on. In its present position it is simply childish, 
and I cannot suppose that it would occur to any sensible 
writer as a real elucidation of his thought; but it might very 
naturally be written down if it arose in the mind from a 
familiar association of ideas. Add to this the great im- 
probability that if Justin had wished to irradiate the stupid 
mind of Antoninus Pius, he would not only have made such a 
bungling explanation, but have expressed it in words so 
curiously like those of John, and I think we must agree with 
Zeller1 that Hilgenfeld’s notion is untenable. Zeller, it is 
true, rests his argument chiefly on Justin’s appeal to the 
apostles, which is made a little farther on; for this, he thinks, 
proves that Justin had in view a definite writing. I cannot 
see, however, that the appeal to the apostles necessarily covers 
this particular reflection; but the above more general con- 
siderations seem to me quite sufficient to establish the 
existence of a connection, direct or indirect, between Justin 
and John. If we admit this, then there are, as Zeller points 
out, three ways of explaining the connection: Justin may 
have borrowed from John; John may have borrowed from 
Justin; both may have borrowed from an earlier written 
source, probably a writing of the nature of a Gospel. 
Volkmar, while admitting that the possibility of an earlier 
Gospel containing this peculiar order of thought is incontest- 
able, is nevertheless fully sensible of the objection that its 
existence is quite problematical; indeed, he “might say, 
ghost-like.” The fact is that, except the supposed indication 
in Justin, we have not the shadow of a proof that any 
Gospel but the Fourth ever existed which contained this 
peculiar vein of thought. It may be very convenient 
to imagine the existence of some accommodating Gospel 


1 See an article in the Theol. Jahrb., 1855, pp. 138-140. 
2 Justin, pp. 44-46. 
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whenever we are in a difficulty, but I find it hard to 
believe that this is true criticism; and it does not 
seem likely that a Gospel of this peculiar character, when 
once it had been accepted in the Church as an apostolie work, 
should have been allowed to perish. Volkmar, therefore, 
boldly adopts the idea that the author of the Fourth Gospel 


1 Baur (Krit. Unters. tiber die kan. Ev., p. 352) and others believe that 
the Gospel in question was that according to the Hebrews; and as there 
really was such a Gospel, this conjecture may be thought to relieve the 
spectral character of the hypothetical authority. It would carry us too far 
to examine fully the question whether Justin used this Gospel, but the 
following is a summary of the evidence. We possess thirty-three quotations 
from, or references to, events related in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. (See these collected in Mr HE. B. Nicholson’s The Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, 1879, and in Hilgenfeld’s Novwm Testamentum extra Canonem 
receptum, 1884, fasc. iv.) Justin has somewhere about 170 citations from 
or references to the Gospels. With an apparent exception to be noted 
presently, not one of the quotations from the lost Gospel is found among 
these 170. But this isnot all. While the greater number deal with matters 
not referred to in Justin, nine admit of comparison; and in these nine 
instances not only does Justin omit everything that is characteristic of the 
Hebrew Gospel, but in some points he distinctly differs from it, and agrees 
with the canonical Gospels. There is anapparent exception. Justin quotes 
the voice from heaven at the baptism in this form, “Thou art my Son; 
this day have I begotten thee.” “This day have I begotten thee” is also 
in the Ebionite Gospel ; but there it is awkwardly appended as a second 
saying, thus: “‘Thou art my beloved Son ; in thee was I well pleased’ ; 
and again, ‘This day have I begotten thee’” ; so that the passage is quite 
different from Justin’s, and has the appearance of being a later patchwork. 
Justin’s form of quotation is still the reading of the Codex Beze in Luke, 
and, according to Augustine, was found in good MSS., though it was said 
not to be in the older ones. (See Tischend., in loco.) One other passage is 
appealed to. Justin says that when Jesus went down upon the water, a fire 
was kindled in the Jordan—rip avhp0n ev re "lopddyy. The Ebionite 
Gospel relates that when Jesus came up from the water, immediately a great 
light shone round the place—ed@ds mepiérape tov térov Ps uéya. This 
fact is, I believe, the main proof that Justin used the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, and that we may therefore have recourse to it whenever he 
differs verbally from the existing Gospels. Considering that the events 
recorded are not the same, that they are said to have happened at different 
times, and that the two quotations do not agree with one another in a 
single word, this argument cannot be considered very convincing even by 
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borrowed immediately from Justin.! I suppose the possibility 
of this, as of the existence of the ghost-like Gospel, is incon- 
testable, but this conclusion narrows our inquiry to the 
question, Which is the more original, Justin or John? Now 
this is, to a great extent, a matter of subjective judgment; 
and very likely the critics might be as much astonished at 
me asI am at them. But it does seem to me surprising that 


anyone, in comparing the passages in Justin and John, should | 


— 


doubt for one moment that the dependence is on the side of | 


the former. John has all the impress of original genius, and 
gives his thoughts with the terse suggestiveness of one who 
for the first time commits them to writing. Justin never 
rises above the level of a prosy interpreter of other people’s 
ideas. The question of Nicodemus, whether we understand 
it as pathetic, or scornful, or simply perplexed, is at least 
charged with meaning; whereas, the only thought the corre- 
sponding words in Justin suggest is, how any man could 
be so foolish as to put them on paper. Yet it is precisely 
in this question that Zeller thinks we have conclusive proof 


those who do not require perfect verbal accuracy in order to identify a 
quotation. But, further, the author of the anonymous Liber de Rebaptismate 
says that this event was related in an heretical work entitled Pauli 
Predicatio, and that it was not found in any Gospel: “Item cum 
baptizaretur, ignem super aquam esse visum ; quod in evangelio nullo est 
scriptum” (Routh, Rel. Sac., v. pp. 325, 326). Of course the latter statement 
may refer only to the canonical Gospels. We must remark, however, that 
the event is related in two Old Latin manuscripts, at the end of Matthew 
iii. 15: “lumen ingens [v. 7. magnum] circumfulsit [v. r. fulgebat] de aqua” 
(see Tischendorf). This suggests at least the possibility that Justin may 
have had some apocryphal statements in his codex of the Gospels. 

We may pethaps add that if the passage about regeneration had been in 
this Gospel, there is some little probability that Jerome would have 
mentioned a fact which must have forcibly struck him. 

From the above evidence the reader may judge for himself whether an 
appeal to the Gospel according to the Hebrews greatly relieves the 
difficulty mentioned in the text. 

1¥ 40, 
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that John’s account is derived, not indeed from Justin, but 
from some earlier source. He says that the objection 
of Nicodemus applies only to being born again, and not 
at all to being born from above; and therefore it must 
originally have belonged to a connection in which birth from 
above had not yet taken the place of re-birth. To this three 
different replies might be made. In the first place, the 
evangelist himself may have used the word dywGev in the sense 
of é€ apxis, “all over again,” a sense which would suggest the 
entering a second time into the mother’s womb much more 
forcibly than the simple “again.” Or, secondly, not taking 
into account that the conversation must have been carried on 
in another language, he may have meant that Christ used it 
in one sense and that Nicodemus understood it in the other.t 
But, thirdly, I think an examination of the passage itself 
suggests a totally different meaning from that which is 
generally accepted. Nicodemus does not ask, “How can a 
man be born again?” but, “How can a man be born when he 
is an old man?”? The introduction of the word yépwy is 
surely meant to add something to the sense, and is not 
merely equivalent either to “a second time” or to “adult.” 
Nicodemus’s first difficulty is not that a man cannot be liter- 
ally born over again, but that old age stands in the way of 
such spiritual birth as Jesus had just mentioned. Feeling the 
fascination of Christ, and a want within, he speaks sadly; he 
is too old to be born from above and to thrill with the pulses 


1 This is Cyril’s view: Xpiocrds thy 81d mvedyuatos avayévynow tvwOev 
Gmendret. . . TO8E kvwOev 6 Nixddnuos odx ottws exAaBov Thy cloadOrs ecouévnv 
brotéaynoce yévynow, %s ém) cwudrwv, onuatvesOa. Com. in Joan., lib. ii. ; 
Migne, vol. vi. 244. So also Theophylact says that Christ used the word 
as equivalent to é« @eo%, but that Nicodemus understood it in the sense of 
ef apxiis, ek devrépov. Com. mn loc. Some support is lent to this view by 
the fact that John here only uses the phrase in question in preference to 
éx Ge00, which occurs in i, 13, and nine times in the First Epistle. 

2 wépwy dy. 
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of a higher life. This would be as hard as to enter again 
his mother’s womb and be born. So understood, the passage 
is full of meaning and pathos. Meyer! rejects this interpre- 
tation, and considers the answer of Nicodemus a foolish one, 
arising simply from his perplexity; but I see no reason for 
adoptmg his view, and supposing that the writer meant to 
ascribe such hopeless silliness to “the teacher of Israel.” 
Jesus [ays no attention to the question of Nicodemus under- 
stood ir its literal sense, but he does address himself to the 
spiritual difficulty. The flesh, it was true, was subject to the 
law of necessity ; and he who had only a fleshly lineage, and 
had experienced no higher birth, could not enter the kingdom 
of God. But that which was born of the spirit was spirit ; 
and her was no law of necessity or of old age, for the spirit, 
like the wind, breathed where it would, and a man might 
hear tie higher voice, he could not tell whence or whither. 
Nicodemus still feels that it cannot be, and asks how it is 
possible ; and this leads to the exposition of God’s love in 
sending his Son, evidently as the great instrument for effecting 
the birth from above. 

lam, therefore, unable to see any valid reason why Justin’s 
quo.ation may not have been taken from the Fourth Gospel; 
and if either borrowed from the other, I could not hesitate 
for s moment in pronouncing Justin the dependent author. 

In regard to the Clementine Homilies, the word wvdart, 
representing é£ vdaros, brings in another feature of John; and 
the epithet ¢év7:, though it is not applied to the water in 
the :onversation with Nicodemus, is quite Johannine. The 
baptsmal formula has probably been inserted by the author 
deliterately ; for it is not very unusual in patristic quotations 
to fiad the author’s comments interlarded with the scriptural 
worcs. When the view that Justin did not use the Fourth 


1 Com. in loc. 
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Gospel first became a favourite one with critics, it was con- 
fidently maintained, notwithstanding some indications to the 
contrary, that the writer of the Clementines also was 
unacquainted with it. Since then, the second part of the nine- 
teenth book and the whole of the twentieth, which had been 
previously missing, have been found; and in xix. 2? is a 
reference to the healing of the blind man in John ix. which is 
generally admitted to prove conclusively the use of the Gospel. 
A doubt, however, may be raised on two grounds. First, there 
are some alterations of the Johannine text; but these, in the 
part that professes to be quoted, are few and slight, certainly 
no more than we repeatedly find in quotations. The chief 
variation, the use of ayods for tupAds, does not occur within 
the limits of the quotation. The moment that is introduced, 
the writer abandons the word of his own choice, and adopts 
the Johannine tu¢dds. The fact that the same word is once 
used by Justin in connection with é« yeverjs seems to me no 
more extraordinary than that two men should prefer the 
expression “born mute” to “borndumb.” The other difficulty 
is that the writer draws from the event an inference which 
was clearly not in the mind of John. He represents it as an 
instance in which “the power of God” was “healing the 
sins of ignorance.” The argument, however opposed to the 
intention of John, follows easily enough. Suffering ij an 
evidence of something wrong somewhere. Now as the blind 
man was not suffering for any sin on the part of himsef or 
his parents, his affliction must have been due to that ignaant 
and reckless self-indulgence of mankind to which the axthor 
ascribes premature death and other evils: they cane éé 
ayvotas, not é€k rovnpov eipyacuevov. It seems to me, shen, 
that his inference, however strange, is founded strictly or the 
passage as it stands in John, and I think we are not justtied 
in resorting to a “ ghost-like” Gospel as its source. One cther 
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point deserves notice: the author refers to this event in a way 
which shows that he expected his readers to be familiar with 
it. He mentions “the man blind from birth,” as though every 
one would know at once what man was intended. From this 
I should conclude that the narrative was taken from a book 
generally known and accepted in the Church, and not from 
some work which is so obscure that its very existence is 
hypothetical. It appears to me, therefore, to be the most 
reasonable and legitimate conclusion that the author of the 
Clementine Homilies was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel. 
But if so, the most natural supposition is that the passage 
about regeneration is dependent on the same source, and the 
weightiest argument against the position that Justin quoted 
from John thereby disappears; and the arguments above 
advanced in defence of that position remain with unimpaired 
force. 

One other argument remains. It is urged by Volkmar? 
that only men who elevate their fleshly wishes above truth 
and history can find it anything but unintelligible that Justin 
should not have made an especial use of John’s Gospel, if he 
knew it. When critics begin to bully, ordinary mortals are 
apt to suppose that their argument is not of much weight. 
At the risk of being thought very carnal-minded, I would 
suggest in the first place, that if we admit that Justin did use 
the Fourth Gospel, then, though he has quoted little, he has 
made a very abundant use of its thought in his doctrine 
of the Logos. This point will be examined further on. 
Secondly, it does not seem so incredible to me as it does to 
Volkmar that Justin did not consider the Fourth Gospel so 
well suited to his apologetic writings as the Synoptics, and 
may intentionally have kept that higher and more spiritual 


1 Against this view, see Supernatural Religion, ii. pp. 341 $99. 
OME ORie 
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Gospel in reserve. Volkmar thinks it terribly strange, that 
if he knew the Gospel, he could appeal in proof of Christ's 
pre-existence to the adoration of the Magi, and pass over, 
“before Abraham was, I was.”! This criticism only shows that 
the critic can misquote as well as Justin, and is unable to 
understand an argument. The authority of the Fourth 
Gospel was of course not admitted by Tryphon; and to appeal 
to a saying of Christ’s in proof of the truth of that very 
saying itself, though apparently not impossible for a modern 
critic, would have been a mistake into which Justin was not 
likely to fall. On the other hand, the appeal to the authority 
of the Magi, whatever we may think of its value, was quite 
in point, because Tryphon did not dispute the historical fact. 
If this is the strongest sample of the “innumerable passages ” 
which Justin might have used, I think the less that is said 
about them the better. But, lastly, if Justin did use the 
Fourth Gospel, it is hy no means correct to say that this is 
the only thing he cites from it. At least a few other passages 
naturally point to John, though they might not be sufficient 
to prove that that Gospel was used, especially if the “ ghost- 
like ” Gospel be at hand in every emergency. 

Let me endeavour to sum up this portion of the argument 
in a few words. There are two hypotheses by which to 
account for the quotation in Justin; 1, that a Gospel which 
in the generation after Justin was, as we know, confidently 
believed to have been in existence for the greater part of a 
century, was really in existence sufficiently early to be used 
by Justin; and 2, that a Gospel with a precisely similar vein 
of thought, a Gospel which, in the generation after J ustin, had 
passed out of ecclesiastical use, and the very existence of 
which is only inferred from the present quotation, was cited 
by Justin as an apostolical authority. The latter hypothesis, 


* “Ehe Abraham war, war ich,” p. 20; see Dial., 87, 88. 
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being framed for the express purpose, will, of course, explain 
the phenomenon. If the reasoning in this chapter be correct, 
the former hypothesis, framed not for the purpose, but on 
the ground of historical probability, also affords an adequate 
explanation of the facts. Surely, then, it is the part of sound 
criticism to accept an explanation which is founded upon what 
we know, instead of resorting to the boundless field of con- 
jecture, where the severity of scientific study is in danger of 
being sacrificed to the facile pleasure of piling up shifting 
and unsubstantial hypotheses. 


The solution of the question whether Justin Martyr made , 


use of the Fourth Gospel must, in the absence of indisputable 
citations, depend to a large extent on his doctrine of the 
person of Christ. If it could be shown that this was less 
developed than that of the Gospel, we should naturally assign 
it to an earlier stage in the formation of ecclesiastical dogma ; 
but if it appear to be more developed, we shall as naturally 
assign the priority to the teaching of the evangelist. In 
comparing Justin’s with the Johannine doctrine, we have to 
consider their relations in substance and in phraseology. The 
evidences on these points must, to a certain extent, be pre- 
sented concurrently, though they may afterwards be made the 
subject of separate remark. 

First, then, we must observe that Justin uses the word 
Adyos in its special theological sense. Here we may notice 
some eurious facts, which, if they do not seem to have any 
immediate bearing upon our question, are useful as showing 
how necessary it is, in judging of a writer's mode of express- 
ing an opinion, to bear in mind the nature of the works in 
which that opinion is advocated. In the First Apology the 
word Aédyos, in the singular or plural, is used altogether 67 
times. It is employed 27 times, including two or three doubt- 
ful cases, in its peculiar theological acceptation. The other 
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senses in which it occurs are: reason, argument, doctrine, 
word, discourse, account, and quasi-theologically as a designa- 
tion of Hermes. Of 28 instances of its use in the short Second 
Apology, no fewer than 16, again including two or three un- 
certain cases, exhibit the theological meaning. Here its other 
significations are: reason, argument, doctrine, method, word. 
In the Dialogue with Tryphon it is found no less than 235 
times; and yet its theological use is represented by only seven 
instances, of which two are doubtful. It is applied, in a sense 
unknown to the Apologies, 62 times to the Scriptures or 
Scriptural passages. It is most frequently employed simply 
in the meaning of words, passing off into that of utterance or 
declaration, discussion, argument, doctrine, system. In the 
signification of reason, where it most nearly approaches the 
theological use, it occurs only 13 times, against 16 in the 
Apologies. We thus learn that the term Adyos exhibits its 
theological colouring about once in 33 times in the Dialogue, 
against nearly once in every two instances of its use in the 
Apologies; or if we add the signification reason, the propor- 
tion is about I in 12 in the Dialogue against considerably 
more than I in 2 in the Apologies. On the other hand, in the 
Dialogue it is employed in more than a quarter of the in- 
stances in a meaning of which the Apologies furnish no 
example. The reason is sufficiently obvious. In addressing 
the cultured emperor of the Romans, Justin naturally resorted 
to a more philosophical phraseology, while in arguing with 
Jews he felt this to be less appropriate, and in citing the 
Scriptures adopted a description which expressed the rever- 
ence entertained towards them no less by his opponents than 
by himself. We may learn from these facts that Justin, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, largely modifies his 
language according to the object which he has in view and 
the persons whom he seeks to influence, and that therefore 


——., 
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we must not attach any importance to the silence of apolo- 
getic writings upon points which would be more fitly discussed 
in works dealing with the internal controversies of Christians 
themselves. 

We must now proceed to unfold the contents of Justin’s 
doctrine, and compare it with the Johannine. In doing so we 
shall follow the order in which the several topics appear most 
logically to succeed one another. 

According to the Fourth Gospel, “The Logos was God,” Oeds 
iv 6 Noyos.2 Now this statement, though apparently so clear, 
contains an ambiguity. Did the writer use @eds in its highest 
acceptation, and mean to assert that the Logos, which in one 
sense was an eternal attribute of God, was in another aspect 
God himself, regarded in his relation to the universe and to 
man? Or did he intend to affirm the distinct personality of 
the Logos, and in doing so to ascribe to him a divine nature ? 
Both these views may be, and have been, maintained. If the 
second be accepted as correct, then the question arises, What 
is implied by Ocos? Is it merely a figurative expression, de- 
signed to convey the idea of exalted dignity, as in the passage 
quoted by the author himself, “I said ye are Gods”?? Or does 
it denote a special divine nature, such as could not be predi- 
cated of angels or of men? In Justin’s doctrine there is none 
of this ambiguity. On each point he is perfectly explicit; 
and the whole subject seems to have passed through the 
furnace of controversy, and to have worked itself out into 
clear and formulated expression. Before citing the evidence 
in support of this statement, we must observe that we may 
fairly adduce passages in which the special term dovyos is not 
adopted, because Justin identifies the Logos with the Son of 


1 The above facts are gathered from a table which I have prepared of 
all the passages in Justin in which the word Adyos occurs. 
2 ee Sixes 
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God and with Christ: tod Ndyou . . . . 63 éort Xpioros,! and 
Xpisros . . . vids TOE . . « AOyos adTou.” 


Justin applies the word Oeds to the Logos or Christ once in 
the Apologies, and a great number of times (I have counted | 
upwards of thirty-four) in the Dialogue. The term, not very 
distinctive in its use by heathens, became important in con- 
troversy with Jews. The following may serve as examples of 
the mode in which it is introduced: “For Christ has been 
preached as king and priest, and God and Lord, and angel 
and man... . as I demonstrate from all the Scriptures.” 
“TI am now going to prove that the revelation in the time 
of Jesus, who was a priest among your people in Babylon, 
was a prediction of the things that were to be done by our 
priest and God and Christ, the Son of the Father of the 
universe.”* Having alluded to the history of Jacob, Justin 
concludes, Oed>s kaXetrat kat Oeos éore Kal ora? 

How it is that the Logos comes to be eds is very clearly 
explained. His divine nature depends on the peculiarity of 
his Sonship; “who, as being Logos and first-born of God, is 
also God.”® “God, in consequence of his being [é« tod eival] 
a child first-born of all created things.”” From these passages 
it is evident that Qeds is applied to Christ, not as a title of 
dignity, but as a description of his nature. This inference is 
confirmed by the different way in which Justin uses the term 
a@yyeXos in reference to Christ. He borrows this designation 
from certain passages in the Old Testament, in which he iden- 
tifies “the angel of the Lord” with the Logos; but he uses it 
with an explanation, and always as a title, never as indicating 
the possession of an angelic nature. Thus we find in the First 


1 Apol., ii. ¢. 10. A poly ls C.2 35 3 Dial., c. 34. 
4 Dial, ¢. 115. 5 Dial., c. 58. 

6 *Os Adyos al tpwrdroKos Sy Tod Beod ad Oeds iadpxet. Apol., i. c. 63, 

7 Dral., c. 125. 
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Apology,! ayyeAos dé xadeirar.... avros yap arayyéAXer boa 
det yrwoOjvou, and in the Dialogue, ds cat dyyeXos Kadeirau, dia 
TO ayyerre Tois avOpwras, K.7.A. In speaking of the three 
supernatural visitors to Abraham, he draws a clear distinction 
between the one whom he identifies with the Logos and the 
other two. First of all Tryphon admits, under pressure of 
Justin’s argument, that he had been mistaken in supposing 
that all three were angels. Justin, without remarking upon 
this admission, proceeds to emphasize his belief, 67 eis trav 
Tplov exelvwy Kat 6 Geos eT Kal ayyeAos kaXetra, and says that 
he appeared in the form of a man, like the two angels who 
came with him.? Farther on the objection is raised that these 
visitors ate what was set before them. In his reply, Justin 
makes use of these words: “If we heard that the three were 
said to have eaten, and not only the two who were really 
angels” (otrwes ayyeAot T@ Ovtt joav). Elsewhere he marks 
the difference between the angelic title and the divine nature 
of the Logos thus: ayyeAos kadovpevos Kai Oceos Urapxav.> It 
is, therefore, abundantly proved that the Logos is regarded as 
a super-angelic, and, in the strictest sense, a divine being. 
Justin is no less explicit in insisting on his distinction from 
the Father, and his separate personality. One of the points 
(as stated by Tryphon) which he undertakes to prove is, that 
“there is another God besides the Creator of the universe.” ® 
This proposition is more fully stated farther on: “There is a 
different [@repos] God from the God who made all things, in 
number, I mean, but not in sentiment” [apiOu@ éyw GAN’ ov 
yvouy].’ But more important is the fact that he expressly 
controverts the opinion of those who maintained that the Logos 


6) 63; 2 ¢. 56. Dral., c. 56. 

£ Dial., ¢. 57- 5 Dial., c. 60. 

6 Dial. c. 50: &aAdos beds. Elsewhere, €repos Oeds, C. 55. See also c. 56. 
76,56. See also c. 62, dpibug dvra Erepor. 
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was an inseparable power of the Father's, which the latter put 
forth, like a ray of the sun, whenever he desired it, and again 
at his will withdrew into himself. In opposition to this view, 
Justin contends that the Logos does not mark a mere nominal 
distinction, but is numerically something different: ovx ws To 
Tov HAlov Pas dvomaTe povov apOuetrat, GAAG Kal apiOuc@ eTEpov 
tiéot.!; and that the thing begotten is numerically different 
from him who begets: To yewapevov Tov yervavTos apiOue 
éTepov earl.” 

While assigning this distinct personality and exalted rank 
to the Logos, Justin is careful to insist on his subordination 
to the Father. In the Fourth Gospel, the subordination of 
the Son during his earthly existence is clearly asserted ; but 
that of the pre-existent Logos can only be inferred from the 
use of the preposition dia in i. 3. This proposition may be 
made to appear consistent with the doctrine of the co-equality 
of the Father and the Son; but no ingenuity of interpretation 
can force this doctrine upon Justin. The purest monotheistic 
doctrine is asserted near the beginning of the Dialogue in 
terms to which a Jew could take no exception: “Neither 
will there ever be another God [a\)ogs eds], Tryphon, nor was 
there-from eternity (I thus said to him), except Him who 
made and ordered this universe. Nor do we suppose that 
there is one God of ours and another of yours, but [we esteem 
as God] that very one who led your fathers out of the land 
of Egypt with a mighty hand and a high arm; nor have we 
hoped on some other (for there is not one), but on Him on 
whom you also [hoped], the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob.”? This statement verbally contradicts passages 
already quoted, in which the existence of “another God” is 


1 Dial. c. 128. 2 Gs 120; 
3 Dial.,c. 11. In Apol.,i.c, 13: rod dvrws Geos may stand in opposition 
to polytheism. 
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asserted ; and we can find a reconciliation only in supposing 
that Justin regarded the Father and Creator of the universe 
as the sole fountain of divinity, self-existent and eternal, and 
that in rejecting the notion of “another God” he meant that 
no other could bear this title in the same supreme sense, or 
stand upon the same line of underived and independent being. 
This conclusion is amply confirmed by the most direct assevera- 
tions. Our apologist speaks of the Logos as ranked under 
the Father, and as serving His will: tryperotvra Tw Tay OAwY 
warp, and vd To TaTpi Kal KUpiw TeTAyMévos Kal JaNpeToV 
tn BovAy avtov.2 He says this in reference to Old Testament 
times, and therefore there can be no allusion to the human 
nature of Christ. He contrasts the Father and the Son by 
declaring that there is another God under the Creator, and 
that above the latter there is no other God: éori kai Aéyera 
Oeds Kat KUpLOS éTEpOS v70 TOV TOUNTHY TOV OAWYs Slates viep ov 
GAXos eds ovK éoru2 Again, while insisting that the Logos 
appeared to Abraham and others, he considers it preposterous 
to suppose that the Father could have manifested himself in 
this way. He presses upon Tryphon’s attention the fact that 
the angel who appeared to Moses in the bush called himself 
the God of Abraham; and hence he argues that this angel 
was God. Tryphon objects that there were really two persons, 
and that though an angel appeared, yet it was God himself 
(that is, the supreme God) who conversed with Moses. Justin, 
admitting for the sake of argument that there may have been 
two persons, proceeds: “Even if, as you say, it can be the 
case that there were two, both angel and God, yet no one 
whatsoever, if he have even a little sense, will dare to say 
that the Creator and Father of the universe, having left all 
the things above heaven, has appeared in a little particle of 


1 Pial., c. 58. 2 Dral., c. 126. 
3 Dial., c. 56, p. 180, Otto, 2nd ed. See also p. 184. 
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earth.”! It would be difficult to mark more strongly the 
subordination of the Logos as the minister of the Highest. 
But still further, the Son is represented as dependent on the 
Father both for his being and his rank. He derives all his 
exalted appellations, é& re Tod brnpeteiv TH TaTpiK@ BovAjpaTe 
Kat ex Tov awd TOU TaTpos OeArjoe yeyevnr Oa, and he received 
them from the Father [a76 rot watpos édael, as all who 
were called kings and anointed derived their titles from him- 
self? Justin speaks of him as rév cara BovAny tiv éxeivou Kat 
Gedy bvra, viov avTov, Kal GyyeXov ex TOU UTNpeTEY TH youn 
avtoo,* and describes the Father as atrids Te avT@ Tov eivat Kal 
Sware@ kat kupio kat Gew.2 But among subordinate beings the 
Logos takes the first place, another point not decided by, 
however it may be inferred from, the Fourth Gospel. Justin’s 
words are unequivocal: 7 d¢ mpwrn duvauis weTa TOV TaTépa 
TavTwy... O AOYos éeoT.® 

In place, then, of the simple proposition of the Gospel that 
“the Logos was God,” we have in Justin a series of elaborate 
and clearly formulated doctrines, supported by argument and 
comment, and accompanied by a conscious rejection of an 
antagonistic view. In this point, accordingly, the Justinian 
doctrine is not only more copious than the Johannine, but 
presents the appearance of a true development, an unfolding 
of the implicit contents of the brief and pregnant statement of 
the Gospel. And if it be said that thus far Justin is indebted 
to Philo, still the incorporation of the Alexandrine theology 
with Christianity must itself have required time, and its more 


1 Dial., c. 60. See also c. 127. 2 Dial, c. 61. 3 Dial., c. 86. 

4 Dial, ¢. 127. 5 Dial., ¢. 129. 

8 Apol.,i. c. 32. Dorner endeavours to reduce the subordination to a 
minimum, but in doing so leaves unnoticed some of the most conclusive 
passages : Entwickelungsgesch. der Lehre von der Person Christi, I. 8. 425 sqq., 
2nd ed. Dr Donaldson frankly admits the subordination : Crit. Hist. of 
Christian Literature and Doctrine, 1866, vol. ii. pp. 218 and 229 sqq. 
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abundant admixture in the writings of the Apologist than in 
that of the Evangelist betrays, if not a later date, at least a 
more advanced post on the march of dogmatic formulation. 

We arrive at a very similar result when we examine more 
fully the doctrine that the Logos is the Son of God. Here 
again the Christian faith is sketched in grand but dim out- 
lines in the Gospel, admitting more or less of poetic or ideal 
interpretation; but in Justin it is sharply defined in unmis- 
takable ecclesiastical prose. The Gospel nowhere asserts that 
the Logos is the Son of God. This title is always applied to 
Jesus; but Jesus is never called the Logos, and their identi- 
fication, however certain it may appear to most people, is 
nevertheless the result of interpretation. Then in what sense 
is Jesus the Son of God? Is the relationship spiritual or 
essential, such as others may in their inferior degree enjoy, 
or grounded in the peculiarity of his being? Again the answer 
must be left to the interpreter. Further, did Christ pre-exist ? 
A few intimations may seem to answer this question with 
sufficient distinctness in the affirmative; yet they are not 
such that it is impossible to explain them away. And, lastly, 
if the Logos was the Son of God, nothing whatever is said as 
to the mode and method of this Sonship, and its duration is 
indicated only by the obscure éy apxy,' and perhaps by zpo 
roo Tov kécpov eva.2 On almost all these points Justin’s 
language is full and explicit. 

First of all he expressly asserts that “the Logos of God is 
his Son.”? The Logos, the Son, and Christ, are identified by 
the statement, vids Ocod Kat amdaToXos ‘Incois 0 Xpicres éott, 
aTpoTepov AdYos WY, » . + + VOY dé... . GvOpwros yevopuevos.* 


a Fa | 2 xvii. 5. 
8 Apol., i. c. 63, 6 Adyos Bi 10d Oeod éotw 6 vids adtod. See also c. 32, 
Apol., ii. c. 6 ; Dtal., c. 48, 100, and many other passages. 


4 Apol., i. c.63. See also c. 23. 
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The Sonship of Christ or of the Logos was peculiar in its 
kind. Justin recognizes the possibility, and indeed admits the 
existence, of two views on the subject. “Jesus,” he says, 
“being called a Son of God, if even he be only a man in the 
common way [owas udvov GvOpw7ros], is on account of his wis- 
dom worthy to be called a son of God. . . . But if we say that 
in a peculiar way [7diws], contrary to the common birth, he was 
sprung from God as the Logos of God,” ete.1 He states else- 
where that some Christians believed Christ to be of purely 
human birth [éOpwrov é€ aOpaérwy yevspuevor], but that he did 
not agree with them.? He refers, in the former of these pas- 
sages, not to the pre-mundane generation of the Logos, but to 
his miraculous birth into the world; but the rejection of the 
idea that Christ was a mere man is a necessary preparation for 
his own view of the divine Sonship. In unfolding this view 
he maintains that Christ, “being God, pre-existed [zpoiirjpyxev] 
as Son of the Creator of the universe.”? His Sonship was of 
a special kind, and limited to himself alone: Iycois Xpuoros 
MOVvos Llwes vids TH Dew yeyevvnTat, Adyos avTod Urapywy,' and 6 6é 
los ExelvOVv, O LOVOS NeyOMeEvOS KUPLUG LOS, 6 Aoyos.” The peculi- 
arity of his Sonship depends on the manner of his generation. 
Here it is curious to observe that Justin, though of course he 
does not use all the language of a later controversy, is clearly 
homoousian in his view. He maintains that “this power has 
been generated from the Father by his power and will, but 
not by way of amputation, as though the substance of the 
Father [ris tot zarpos ovoias] were detached.” He uses, to 
illustrate his meaning, the example of fire, which, without 
diminution to itself, kindles another fire, and also our produc- 

1 Apol., i. c. 22. 2 Dial., c. 48. 


° Dial., c. 48. So earlier in the c., mpoimdpyew Oedy dvra, said by 


Tryphon ; and again, dedv aitby mpoimdpxovra réyers, said by Tryphon, 
C187. 


4 Avol., i. c. 23. 5 Apol., ii. c. 6. 
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tion of speech [Adyos], which leaves unimpaired the reason 
[Adyos] within us. Had he believed that the Logos was 
created out of nothing, or out of any pre-existent material dif- 
ferent from God, he could not have used these comparisons, 
nor need he have sought to prove that his opinion did not 
imply any division or diminution in the substance of the 
Father. He must have held, therefore, that the Logos was not 
created, like the world, but generated out of the divine sub- 
stance, or in the Nicene phraseology, yewvyOévra. . . éx Tis ovolas 
Tov watpos. Agreeably to this view we are told, 6 Oeds yeyévynxe 
dvvapiy Twa é€ éavTod Aoyikyv,2 and the Son is called wovoyeras 

. + TO TAT PL TOY Orwv . . . idiws eE avTot Aoyos.? Though we do 
not find the express contrast of the Nicene Creed, yewyOévra, 
ov romlévra, Justin’s own language is quite in harmony with 
this distinction. He does not speak of the Son as created, but 
as begotten [yevyyOeis],* as an offspring [yéwnua],> as projected 
[arpoPAnGe] from the Father,’ and as having come forth [zpoeA- 
@0vra] from the Father.’ 

Two passages are, however, adduced to show that Justin 
regarded the Logos as a creature. Semisch asserts that he 
once calls him épyacia.® He ought to have added that this 
statement is founded on a conjectural reading. In the place 
alluded to,? our apologist has just pointed out that for the due 
comprehension of certain passages in the Old Testament, it is 

1 Dual., c. 128. See also e. 61. In the above passage we have amd 
tod mwatpés instead of the Nicene é« tod warpds, but the difference is 


unimportant, as in c. 61 we have é éavrov. In c. 129 we find 


trd Tod watpds. 
2 TMal., c. 61. 
3 Dial., c. 105. Again compare the Nicene yevyndévta ex rod marpds 


povoyery. 

4 Dual., c. 61. 5 Deal., cc. 62 and 129. Apol., i. c..21. 

6 Dual. c, 62. 7 Dral., ¢. 100, 

8 Justin Martyr, his Life, etc. ; translated by J. E. Ryland, 1843, vol. ii. 
p. 185. 


9 Jnal., c. 114. 
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necessary to bear in mind the art [réyvyy] adopted by the 
Holy Spirit, according to which some incidents were typical, 
and sometimes future events were spoken of as though they 
were either present or past. Having quoted a few examples, 
he proceeds: “And again when he says, ‘I will see the 
heavens, works of thy fingers, if I do not hear the workman- 
ship of his words [éav ay dxovw THY Adywr avToU THY épyaciay)], 
I shall hear unintelligently, as your teachers require, suppos- 
ing that God the Father of the universe and unbegotten has 
hands and feet and fingers and a soul, like a composite 
animal.” I quite agree with Dr Donaldson that the above, 
which is the reading of the manuscripts, furnishes a good 
sense, and that épyacia is equivalent to the previous réyvy.4 
The meaning is, that if we do not attend to the figurative 
character of the words, we shall form a very absurd opinion, 
Otto’s conjecture, rod Adyou, does not appear so suitable to the 
context; for with this change the passage ceases to be an 
illustration of Justin’s remark. The reading suggested by 
Maranus, roy Xoyor, on which alone the statement of Semisch 
can be founded, seems utterly devoid of meaning; for how 
could it possibly be inferred from the verse in question that 
the Logos was the work of God? The av’rov, moreover, natu- 
rally refers, not to God, about whom Justin has not been 
speaking, but to 7d dy:oy mvedua, a reference which is duly 
preserved by the reading of the manuscripts. The statement, 
therefore, that Justin calls the Logos épyacia, is, to say the 
least, extremely questionable, and cannot fairly be admitted 
in evidence. The other passage to which appeal is made is 
one in which Tryphon speaks of the Jews as worshippers, rou 
Geot Tov Kai avTov TovToy (that is, Christ) zowjocayros2 This 
expression Justin allows to pass without remark; and there- 
fore, it is said, he must have considered it unobjectionable. 


1 Hist. of Christian Lit, and Doctrine, ii. pp. 223-4. 2 Dial, c. 64 
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The idea, however, that Christ was created is not made the 
subject of a distinct proposition, but occurs incidentally, and 
accordingly does not demand a reply. The plea which 
Tryphon urges is, that the Jews, being worshippers of God, 
did not, like the Gentiles, require to acknowledge and worship 
Christ. It is to this plea that Justin addresses himself, and 
it may not have occurred to him to turn aside from his main 
purpose in order to correct a casual expression chosen by the 
Jew with the object of depreciating Jesus. He would natu- 
rally put into the mouth of Tryphon such language as a Jew 
was likely to employ; and this passage may, at the most, 
occasion some little surprise that he has nowhere taken the 
opportunity of formally objecting to the use of a phrase which 
he ascribes to an opponent. This omission, however, in a 
writer so little systematic may be accidental, and certainly 
cannot set aside the conclusion at which we have already 
arrived, founded as it is on his own positive and unambiguous 
assertions.’ 

With this exalted view of his nature, it is not surprising 
that, as we have already observed, Justin assigns to the Logos 
the second place in the universe of being. He is the zp@rov 
yevvnua tov Qeou,’ the TpwroToKkos TH ayevytw Oew,> and 
4 mpwTn dvvapis peta Tov waTépa mavtwv.* Agreeably to 
this belief, the Christians, in their religious services, assigned 


to him the second place, év devrépa xopa exorTes. 


1 Ts it not also possible that though Justin never employs the expression 
in his own person, he may have thought that it could be loosely applied 
to the fact of generation as well as to that of creation? The contrast, 
though, I think, evidently in his mind, is not yet clearly formulated. 
Can he have been influenced by Acts ii. 36 ? 

2 Avol., i. ¢. 21. 

3 Apol., i. c. 53. MWpwréroxos is applied to him ten times elsewhere : 
Apol., i. cc. 23, 33, 46, 63 ; Dial., cc. 84, 85, 100, 116, 125, 138. Once 
mpwrdéyovos is used instead, Apol., i. 58. 

4 Apol., i. ¢. 32. 5 Apol.,i.c.13. See also Apol., ii. ¢. 13. 
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Whether the Logos was co-eternal with the Father, Justin 
nowhere expressly says, and very different opinions have been 
held as to the view which he entertained. The controversy 
turns upon the meaning of two passages, one of which is 
certainly open to the charge of obscurity. Before we refer to 
these, it will be advantageous to consider what we can learn 
from expressions used elsewhere. That Justin ascribed a 
beginning to the personal existence of the Logos may be in- 
ferred with some probability. He says that he came forth 
from the Father by the power and will of the latter (dvvaue 
avrov kat BovAy),; and represents his existence and divinity as 
dependent on the will of God: & Tov dao Tot warpos Oedjoe 
yeyevncOa,? and ror kata BovrAny Thy éxeivov kai Oeov ovra.* 
These expressions can hardly be reconciled with the idea of 
co-eternity. Nevertheless, since Justin nowhere asserts ex- 
pressly, as Tertullian does, that there was a time when the 
Son did not exist, we may suppose that his thought upon this 
subject had not yet cleared itself into dogmatic distinctness. 
He was anxious rather, in opposition to the simple humani- 
tarian view, to carry back the existence of the Son as far as 
possible, and represent him as the earliest of dependent beings. 
The Logos is, as we have seen, the rpwrn dvvauis, the rpa@rov 
yevrnua. He pre-existed as God before the ages: Oedy dvta 7p0 © 
atovev.© “God has begotten him as a beginning before all 
created things” [apyjv po TavTwv Tov Kricuatwv]|.© The Son 
of God existed before the morning star and the moon: @eoi 
vidv, Os Kal TPO éEwrPdpou Kat ceAijvys fv.’ He was the “ first- 
born of all creation” [zpwrdrokos acne kricews]® an expres- 
sion which must be explained by those already quoted. We 


1 Dial., ¢. 100. 2 Dial., c. 61. 3 Dial., c. 127. 

4 Adv. Hermog., c. 3. 5 Dial., c. 48, quoted by Tryphon from Justin, 
° Dial., c. 61. See also 100 and 129; and xpd rdytwr dvra, c. 96. 

7 Dial., c. 45. § Déal., ec. 85 and 138. Compare 84 and 125. 
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learn from these citations that the Logos was regarded as 
having had a distinct personal existence, and as having been 
generated before the creation. 

Bearing in mind the result which we have thus reached, we 
may proceed to the examination of the two more ambiguous 
passages. The first is the following: “But his Son, who 
alone is called Son in the literal sense, 6 Adyos rpo Tay 
TONMATOV Kat GUVwY Kal yervemevos, OTE THY Apxyv Si avToOD 
mavTa éxtioe Kat exdoouyoe, is called [A\éyera:] Christ in relation 
to his having been anointed, and God’s having ordered every- 
thing through him.” ! The second is: 76 7 éytt a0 Tov TaT pos 
mpoSAnbev yévinua TPO TAYTWY TOV TOLNLATOY UVHY TH TAT PL? 
Semisch, who is followed by Otto, says that “in these two 
passages the words and ideas, cvvetva: and yevvacOa, form a 
contrast... .. The ovvetva is by the clause 7po ravtwy Tov 
roupuatwv placed beyond all time; the yervacOa, on the con- 
trary, although it has a share in this clause is, by the addi- 
tional indication of time, dre tiv apxny Oi avTot Tavta &kTise, 
placed so nearly contemporary with the creation of the world, 
that it approaches time itself.” Accordingly he thinks that 
cuveivat is applied to the Logos as an impersonal attribute of 
God, and that its coming forth as an hypostasis or person, 
described by yevvajevos, is represented as taking place at the. 
epoch of the creation. To this interpretation there are several 
serious objections. The word “curv,” as Dr Donaldson re- 
marks, “is not the proper word for an attribute, évwy or 
apocwy being the words used for it; ovveyue implies ‘ existence 
along with,’ and therefore separate, distinct existence.” Again, 
to make the generation of the Logos contemporaneous with 
the creation, is in complete contradiction of Justin’s view. 
Semisch, being quite aware of this, has to regard the events as 


1 Apol., ii. ¢. 6. 2 Dial., c. 62. 
3 Justin Martyr, etc., ii, pp. 181 saq. ile weeey 
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“nearly contemporary”; but the passage either makes them 
absolutely contemporary, or says nothing whatever on the 
subject. And lastly, there is nothing in the structure of the 
words to suggest the contrast on which Semisch dwells. In 
the Apology it is impossible to justify the division of the two 
expressions of time between the two participles; and in the 
Dialogue it seems perfectly clear that it was the yévvyua, 
and not the impersonal attribute, that was with the Father. 
Semisch, however, contends that on any other interpretation 
of the passage in the Apology, yevvwuevos ought to precede 
cuvev. But, we may add, in that case we ought to have the 
perfect participle instead of the present. The word, as it 
stands, may be regarded as descriptive, not of the generation 
of the Logos once for all, but of his permanent nature; and 
therefore it is not necessary for it to be placed first. The 
subordinate difficulty which its use in this manner entails is 
certainly not sufficient to outweigh the very grave objections 
to Semisch’s view which have been already indicated. We 
must therefore seek for some other construction of the pas- 
sage. Dorner wishes to escape the difficulty which it presents 
by substituting dv: for é7e.1 But besides the general objection 
against all needless resort to conjecture, this change would 
reduce the clause to mere tautology, the same reason for the 
name Christ being given in the very next line. Dr Donald- 
son’s suggestion that we should connect the clause introduced 
by dre with what follows instead of with what precedes, 
appears to me to afford the most reasonable solution of our 
problem. This clause would then no longer seem in contra- 
diction to the previous statement, but would acquaint us with 
the time when the name of Christ was bestowed upon the 
Son. It would thus be brought into its natural relations 
with the context; and instead of appearing like a superfluity 


IP 424 
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flung in without distinct purpose, would make an important 
addition to the sense of the passage. The only objection that 
occurs to me lies in the use of the present Aéyera after the 
aorists écrice and éxdcunoe, but this may perhaps be sufii- 
ciently explained by the permanence of the title, and by the 
want of literary finish in Justin’s style. 

On the whole, then, the evidence before us warrants this 
conclusion: Justin believed that the Logos existed an in- 
definite time before the creation ; but nevertheless, while avoid- 
ing dogmatic precision in his statements, he ascribed a com- 
mencement to his personal being. 

In concluding this survey of the doctrine of the divine Son- 
ship of the Logos, we may notice the title which is applied to 
him in conformity with it: Qeds Oeod vids,? and more fully, Oedv, 
TOU "0vOU Kai ayevvATou Kal appyrou Oeod vidv.® 

We come now to the work of the Logos previous to his 
incarnation. The Johannine doctrine may be stated as follows: 
The work of creation was effected through the Logos. He was 
in the world, giving light to all men; but the world did not 
know him or receive him. Some, however, did receive him, 
and to them he gave power to become children of God. All 
these points make their appearance in Justin, and the work of 
the Logos in the world is presented with elaborate explanation 
and with amplitude of detail. 

The whole creation was made through the agency of the 
Logos; dare Aoyw Oeod . . . yeyerijrOat TOV TavTa Koomov,* 
where Adyos is most probably used in its special sense; Tov 


1 It is instructive to compare the more explicit statement of Theophilus 
of Antioch : “Exwy obv 6 beds Toy Eavtod Adyor évdidOeroy ey Tois iStois omAdy- 
xvos eyévyncev avToy. . ws + mpd trav drwy (Ad. Autol., li. 10) ; Tov Adyov Toy 
byte 81d maytds evdidberov ev Kapdla Oeod. . . . dmdre St HOCANTEY 6 Beds morhoat 
boa eBovactcato, Todroy Toy Adyov eyevynoer mpopopixdy (tbid., c.22). Here the 
separate existence of the Logos dates from the divine purpose of creation, 
With his view Justin’s is not inconsistent. 

2 Dial., c. 128. 3 Dral., c. 126. 4 Apol., i. c. 59. 
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Oedv Sia Adyov Tov Kécmov Toijoat,) where the theological 
meaning is fixed by the context; and of avrod wavta éxrie.” 
There is here no room for advance upon the view contained in 
the Gospel. 

The work of the Logos in the world is described with 
greater fulness. All races of men partook of him; od way 
yévos avOpdrrwv werérxe, and he was in every one: 6 éy mavtt 
ov A seed of the Logos was innate in every race: To éupuroy 
mravti yéver GWOparwv orépua Tov Ndyov.® But even phil- 
osophers could attain to only a partial discovery and contem- 
plation of him: cata Adyou pépos evpécews Kal Oewpias.© They 
did not know everything of his [ravra ra Tov Adyov],’ but 
saw only what was kindred to themselves: ard mépous Tot 
omepuatucov Oeiov Adyou TO cuvyyeves opav.® Some men lived 
with the Logos [of wera Adyou Biscayres], and were Christians, 
even though they were supposed by their contemporaries to be 
atheists. Such among the Greeks were Socrates and Hera- 
clitus, and similar men, and among the barbarians Abraham 
and many others. But those who lived without the Logos 
were enemies of Christ’s, and murderers of those who lived 
with him.? Accordingly the Christians themselves were men 
“in whom the seed from God, the Logos, dwells.” ?° We ought 
to observe that the liberal view of Gentile philosophy is not 
consistently held by Justin; for he elsewhere advocates the 
notion that the philosophers borrowed their “seeds of truth” 
from the Hebrew prophets." 


1 Apol., i. c. 64. 2 Apol., ii. c. 6. 3 Apol., i. c. 46. 
4 Apol., ii. ¢. 10. 5 Apol., ii. c. 8. See also 13. 

6 Apol., ii. c. 10. 7 Ibid. 8 Apol., ii. c. 13. 
9 Apol., i. c. 46. 


10 Apol., 1. C. 32, oixe? 7d maps Tod Oeod aomépua, 6 Adyos. Compare with 
this 1 John ili. 9, omépya adrod év adr wéver, in connection with John y, 38, 
tov Adyov abTod od« ExeTe mévovta év duiv, from which I cannot help thinking 
thatJustin’s expression is derived. 

 Apol., i. c. 44. 
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The Logos played an important part in the history of the 
Israelites. This subject is only once touched upon in the 
Gospel, in the obscure words, “Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day; and he saw it, and was glad.”!_ The appearance to Abra- 
ham is treated at great length by Justin, and is alluded to 
several times. He is also said to have appeared to Jacob, 
to Moses,* to Joshua,> to the other patriarchs and to the 
prophets.’ He was the king and lord of Samuel and Aaron 
and Moses and of all the others. It was he who shut up 
Noah in the ark, and came down to view the tower of Babel.? 
And finally it was he who led the Israelites out of Egypt. 

We see, then, that in regard to the work of the pre-existent 
Logos, both the clear doctrine and the obscure intimation of 
the Fourth Gospel are unfolded with greater amplification and 
precision by Justin. The philosopher, who may have been 
versed in the writings of Philo, adds the philosophical 
comment which the Gospel suggests, but does not supply. 

We have now reached the point where the Jewish-Alexan- 
drine and the Christian doctrines of the Logos definitely part 
company, namely, the incarnation. The whole of the Johannine 
doctrine is contained in the few words, “ The Logos became flesh, 
and tabernacled among us,” “ and we are not told how or when 
he became incarnate, or whether he dwelt in the human body as 
its animating soul, or was in mysterious union with a complete 
man. Here again Justin, though not quite distinct in every 
particular, largely supplements the deficiencies of the Gospel. 

Christ, in contradistinction from the philosophers, who had 
only a portion of the disseminated Logos, was himself the 


whole Logos :—vrot tavros Adyou, 6 éoTt Xpicrov.” The term 


1 viii. 56. 2 Daal., cc. 56, 57. 3 Dial., c. 58. 
4 Dial., cc. 59,60. Apol.,i.62al. % Deal. c, 61. 8 Dial., ¢. 113. 
7 Apol.,i. c. 63. § Dial, e. 37. 9 Dial., c. 127. 


10 Dral., c. 120. 1 4, 14. 12 A pol., ii. c, 8. 
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Logos does not, however, describe his whole personality. Thisis 
completed only by the union of the divine and human natures. 
Christ is Oe0s xat dvOpw7os.1 The former of these terms 
has been already considered. That the latter implies a real 
humanity, exposed to the same kind of sufferings as all men have 
to endure, is unequivocally asserted :—davOpwzos dmororabns 
racw,-—arnOes yéeyovev avO pwros avTiAnTTiKos TAQ@v,-—dAnOGs 
ara0ntos avOpwros.t The two natures were united into one 
person. This is not, indeed, categorically stated by Justin; 
but it is implied in his whole treatment of the subject, and 
the following passage, in which the agony in Gethsemane 
is ascribed to the Son of God, evidently in the highest sense 
of that term, appears conclusive :—this occurred “that we may 
know that the Father has wished his own Son to be truly in- 
volved even in such sufferings on our account, and that we may 
not say that he, as being the Son of God, did not feel the things 
that were done and occurred to him.”® This sentence, though 
primarily intended to assert the reality of Christ’s human 
nature in opposition to the Docetz, would entirely lose its 
force if Justin could have admitted the supposition that the 
sufferings of the body were felt only by the man, and did not 
extend themselves to the incarnate Logos. This complete 
incorporation of the divine Sonship with suffering humanity 
is well expressed in Justin’s two favourite phrases, avOpwros 
yevouevos (or variations of these words)® and capxo7roinOeis.7 
Whether Justin believed that the humanity of Christ included 
the highest as well as the lowest elements of human nature 
has been disputed. In one passage he casually describes 


1 Pial., c. 71. 2 Dial., c. 57, quoted by Tryphon from Justin. 

3 Dial., c. 98. 4 Dral., c. 99. 5 Dial, c. 103. 

§ Apol., i. cc. 5, 23 (twice), 32, 42, 50, 53, 63 (twice); Avol., ii. c 1 ae 
Dial., cc. 48, 57, 64, 67, 68 (twice), 76, 85, 100, 101, 125 (twice). 

7 Apol., i. cc. 32, 66 (twice); Dial. cc. 45, 84, 87, 100. Compare roo 
gwopatorohocacda avtdy, Dial., c. 70. 
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Christ as consisting of cai c@ua Kal NOyov Kat Wuyi. Accord- 
ing to one interpretation of these words, he here teaches the 
doctrine which in later times was maintained by Apollinaris, 
that in the triple division of human nature into cua, Wuxn, 
and vovs or rvedua, the place of the last in Christ was supplied 
by the Logos. It is possible, however, that Justin uses uy) 
in a wider sense as comprehending the whole of the vital and 
mental principle in man, as in speaking of the future life he 
is content with a reference to céua and wWvy7,2 and as Apol- 
linaris himself allows to the word this larger significance in 
one of the surviving fragments of his writings? We must 
not omit to notice that the Fourth Gospel, though not in any 
doctrinal passage, ascribes both wvetjua*t and Wuyxy*® to Christ. 
To this, however, no more dogmatic significance can be attached 
than to Justin’s ascription of spirit [zvevua] to him when he 
says that he gave up the spirit on the cross. On the whole, 
it appears to me most probable, in the absence of any indubit- 
able statements to the contrary, that Justin quietly assumed 
the completeness of Christ’s humanity, but that he did so 
without a conscious rejection of the particular form of doctrine 
which seated the Logos in the place of the human vovc. 

On the question how and when the incarnation took place, 
the Fourth Gospel not only, as I have said, maintains an 
absolute silence, but allows the objection of the Jews,—“ Is 
not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know ?”—to pass without correction; and it gives no answer 
to their inquiry, “How then does he say, I have come down 
out of heaven?”” If the writer had any answer except that 
this was a spiritual mystery, credible to those who had tasted 


1 Apol., ii. ¢. 10. 2 Apol., i. c. 8. 
3 Quoted by Gieseler, Kirchengesch., § 83, note 30. 
SEX e3G Kl 20, XIX. 30. 2 3 Vis 3/2 


6 Dual., c. 105. 7 vi. 42. 
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the bread of life that came down from heaven, but incompre- 
hensible to others, his silence is most difficult to explain. 
Justin, however, is not so reticent. The incarnation took place 
by means of the miraculous conception and the birth from a 
virgin. He refers to this subject upwards of thirty times; 
but it will be sufficient for our purpose to notice those 
passages in which the Logos doctrine and the birth from 
a virgin are brought into the closest connection. This is 
done in the very first allusion to the subject:—< When we 
say that the Logos, which is the first offspring of God, has 
been begotten without intercourse, namely, Jesus Christ 
our teacher,” etc! Again, “The first power after the Father 

. is the Logos; and in what way he being made flesh 
became man we shall tell in what follows....He was 
born through a virgin, ... through the power of God.”2 
“...a Son to the Father of the universe, who being 
Logos and first-born of God is also God. ... And now in 
the times of your empire having become man through a virgin 
according to the counsel of the Father,” ete. So in the 
Dialogue :—“ Through a virgin’s womb the first-born of all 
created things being made flesh became truly a child.”4 “This 
Son of God and first-born of all creation, born through a 
virgin, and become man,” ete.® “You say that he pre-existed 
as God, and that according to the counsel of God having been 
made flesh he was born as man through the virgin.”® “He 
was only-begotten to the Father of the universe, having sprung 
in a peculiar manner from him as Logos and power, and after- 
wards having become man through the virgin.”” In one pas- 
sage Justin expresses himself differently, and says that Jesus 
was born “through the power of the Logos [da Suvduews Tod 


1 Apol., i. ¢. 21. AVA POl ene, 3 Apol., i. c. 63. 
a 5 S4gus 5 ©, 85 ; see also 100, ® Said by Tryphon, ec, 87. 
7 ¢, 105. 
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Adyou], . . . through a virgin.”! But this simply implies that 
the Logos, as the agent through whom the Father carried on 
his operations, was himself active in the miraculous conception, 
and is therefore not inconsistent with the other statements. 

We have thus compared the doctrines of the Fourth Gospel 
and of Justin step by step, and it seems to me that the state- 
ment of the latter is, beyond all question, in a more developed 
form than that of the Gospel. Not only is every point in the 
Johannine doctrine contained in Justin’s, but almost every 
portion of it is presented with amplifications, its ambiguous 
statements are resolved into the requisite number of definite 
propositions, and questions which it suggests, but does not 
answer, are dogmatically settled. It cannot well be main- 
tained that the Gospel represents in a condensed form the 
same phase of ecclesiastical thought; for then it would not 
exhibit the ambiguities or raise the unanswered questions to 
which I have alluded, or omit altogether the method of the 
incarnation. In short, while Justin’s doctrine may be used 
as a commentary on the Johannine, the latter cannot be re- 
garded as a summary of the former. Whatever, therefore, 
may be the date of the Gospel, it represents an earlier stage 
of ecclesiastical dogma. 

Most striking is the way in which Justin brings the synop- 
tical tradition of the miraculous birth into connection with 
the Logos doctrine. Here the phenomena are precisely what 
we should expect if it was thought necessary to harmonize 
the Fourth Gospel with the Synoptics; and if we arrange the 
three views, miraculous birth without Logos doctrine, Logos 
doctrine without miraculous birth, and Logos doctrine along 
with miraculous birth, and remember that the last is the per- 
manent ecclesiastical dogma, I do not see how it is possible 
to believe that the middle one, the Johannine, is the latest of 


1 Apol., i. c. 46. 
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the three, or that a Gospel containing it was likely either to 
be written or to force its way into universal acceptance as an 
apostolic work at a time when the enduring dogma of the 
Church had been already formulated. All difficulty vanishes 
if we suppose that the beliefs exhibited respectively by the 
Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel existed at first in their de- 
tached form, and then, on account of the authority of the 
writings in which they appeared, were held to be equally 
binding on the faith of Christendom, and were harmonized 
accordingly. 

We may notice here, as illustrating the relation of ecclesias- 
tical writers to the Scriptures, an apparent contradiction 
between Justin and John, which is pointed out by Dr Abbott 
as an objection to the view here put forward. The former 
says that to the Father of all, as being unbegotten, no name 
(6voua) is given,? whereas the latter says that Christ mani- 
fested God’s name to his disciples* Here there is indeed a 
verbal contradiction, but surely none in meaning. Are we to 
suppose that Justin was ignorant of, or rejected, also the 
Lord’s prayer? It is obvious that by dvoua he means a 
proper name, like Peter or Paul. For he says that “Father 
and God and Creator and Lord and Sovereign are not dvouara 


but zpocpices.” John also gives no proper name. It is 
clear that by dvoua he refers to a word descriptive of the 
essential nature and character of God; and that word is 
matyp. Justin’s, which was the common philosophical view, 
was held by later writers, whose knowledge of the Fourth 
Gospel will not be called in question. The martyr Attalus 
declared 0 Oeds dvoua obk exer ws GvOpwrros.t Theophilus of 
Antioch teaches the same lesson when he says 70 e@dos Tod 
Qeod appnrov Kat dvéekppacrdy éotw, and almost verbally 


1 Eneycl. Bobl., ti. 1836. 2 Anol., ii. 6. 8'xvii. 6, 12, 26. 
* In the Letter from Lyons and Vienne, Eusebius, H. aN oaTe 
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contradicts John i. 18 when he says that God is avexdupynros. 
Clement of Alexandria gives the philosophical explanation 
when, having pronounced God to be dvwyduacrov, he declares 
of such expressions as Father, or God, or Lord, ovx ws dvoua 
avToU Tporpepoucvor A€youev, id O& GTopias dvdmact KaXois 
mposxpwuela, ty éxy 4 Siavora, wy wept Gra wAaVOMEM, 
émepeiderOa Tovrors.2 Lactantius teaches the same doctrine, 
quoting Trismegistus in its support.2 The simple fact is that 
no acceptance of revelation could stop the onward flow of 
philosophical speculation, and writers who undoubtedly 
accepted the divine authority of the Fourth Gospel surround 
its thoughts with a vast mass of philosophical language and 
doctrine, which is entirely foreign to the Gospel itself. A 
useful example is furnished by Theophilus of Antioch. 
Critics might prove to their entire satisfaction that he could 
not have known the Fourth Gospel, were it not that in a 
single passage he happens to quote the Gospel under the 
name of John, after stating his Logos doctrine in most 
un-Johannine language.t 

So far our examination of Justin’s doctrine has not furnished 
immediate evidence that he was acquainted with the Gospel. 
Its value in this direction has been chiefly negative. It has 
removed the objection that Justin’s doctrine belongs to an 
earlier period than the Johannine, and shown that it really 
represents a later phase of development; and to this extent it 
favours the hypothesis that the Gospel is the earlier composition. 
There are, however, certain features in Justin’s way of unfold- 
ing his subject which afford some positive evidence,—evidence, 
indeed, of a delicate character, and not placed beyond the reach 


1 Ad Autol., i. 3. 2 Strom. v.12, p. 695. Potter. 
3 Inst. Div., i. 6. The above are referred to in the note in Heinichen’s 
Eusebius. 
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of doubt, but valuable to the really critical mind, which is con- 
tent patiently to weigh probabilities, and does not impetuously 
thrust aside as worthless every argument which falls short of 
demonstration. To these we must now address ourselves. 

It seems most probable that some evangelical document 
esteemed authoritative by Christians contained a doctrine of 
the Logos which Justin believed to be substantially identical 
with his own. In the absence of express quotation, and with 
our author’s want of strictness and accuracy in the use of 
language, there is room for uncertainty; but the following 
indications point in this direction. 

Justin apparently assumes throughout that he is defending, 
not some new opinions of his own, but the faith of the great 
body of Christian believers. He candidly admits that “some” 
did not entertain the same opinion as himself in regard to the 
divine nature of Christ; but this word “some” implies that 
the majority of Christians were on his side. Headds: “ With 
these I do not agree; nor should I even if most who thought 
as I do [that is, most Christians] should affirm it [Christ’s 
natural human descent], since we have been ordered by Christ 
himself not to believe human doctrines, but those which were 
preached through the blessed prophets and were taught through 
him.” Here again it isclearly implied that Justin, in his own 
conception, represented the opinion of “ most.” 

Further, it is evident from the last quotation, unless its 
solemn appeal is quite irrelevant, that he supported his doe- 
trine of the supernatural sonship of Jesus by the authority 
of the Master himself; and therefore there must have been 
some evangelical document which put into the mouth of 
Christ some statements in regard to his own divine and pre- 
existent nature. This document can hardly have been one of 
the Synopties; for the simple title “Son of God” would not, 

1 Dual. ¢. 48. 
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according to Justin’s own admission have been sufficient to 
establish his conclusion, and we cannot well suppose that this 
title was rejected by the party who maintained the simple 
humanity of Jesus. But discourses similar to some of those 
in the Fourth Gospel would have supplied him with the needed 
element in Christ’s teaching. This casual allusion is of con- 
siderable importance, because Justin nowhere quotes any 
words of Christ’s in support of his position, and from this 
fact it has been inferred that he knew of none to quote. Here, 
however, unless his language is strangely irrelevant, he implies” 
that he was ready on occasion to appeal to Christ’s teaching 
in opposition to some of his fellow-Christians; and the reason- 
able conclusion seems to be, that he fails to quote that teaching 
because it would not help an argument which was intended 
to establish the truth of Christianity against unbelievers, and 
not to maintain the correctness of a particular conception of 
Christianity against those who admitted the authority of 
the same Christian documents. In fact, critics expect from 
Justin’s Apologies what they have no right to expect except 
from his lost works against heretics. 

We are not, however, without direct evidence that Justin 
spoke as a representative of his fellow-Christians. We find, 
for instance, the following passage :—“ When we say [To .. . 
dee nuas] that the Logos, which is the offspring of God, has 
been begotten without intercourse, Jesus Christ our teacher, 
and that he having been crucified, and having died and risen 
again, ascended into heaven,” etc.2, That this “we” is not the 
mere plural of authorship is evident from the previous chapter, 
where he obviously speaks in the name of Christians, asking,— 
“If we say some things similarly to poets and philosophers, 

. why are we unjustly hated beyond all men?” In another 
place he says,—“ We have been taught [éd.dadxOquev], and de- 


t Apol., i. ¢: 22. 2 Arpol., i. ¢..21. 
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clared before, that Christ is the first-born of God, being the 
Logos, of which the whole race of men partook.” Here the 
derivative character of his Logos doctrine is unequivocally 
asserted—asserted, too, in combination with one of the most 
remarkable ideas of the Fourth Gospel. 

In this connection we must notice the following passage :— 
“For that he was only-begotten [Movoyevas yap drt jv] to the 
Father of the universe, being sprung in a peculiar manner 
from him as Logos and power [dvvayus], and afterwards having 
become man through the virgin [avOpw7ros . . . yevouevos], as we 
learned from the memoirs, I declared before.”? The natural 
inference from this passage, taken in connection with the 
previous probabilities, is, that Justin found the titles povoyerys 
and Aoyos applied to Christ in one of his Gospels. The clause, 
“as we learned from the memoirs,” might possibly refer only to 
the birth from a virgin; but there is nothing in the structure 
of the passage to suggest such a limitation; and even if we admit 
it, still dvOpwros yevouevos points to the Fourth Gospel rather 
than the Synoptics. We must, however, take a wider survey; 
and I think that a careful consideration of the context in the 
midst of which this sentence occurs, tends to prove that the 
word sovoyerjs was applied to Christin the memoirs. The pas- 
sage is part of a very long comparison which Justin institutes 
between the twenty-second Psalm and the recorded events of 
Christ’s life. For the purposes of this comparison he refers to 
or quotes “the Gospel” once, and “the memoirs” ten times, 
and farther refers to the latter three times in the observa- 
tions which immediately follow. This is the only place in 
the Dialogue where “the memoirs” are mentioned. They are 
appealed to here because they furnish the successive steps of 
the proof by which the Psalm is shown to be prophetic. Though 
the argument occasionally rambles, its main purpose is never 


1 Apol., i. c. 46. 2 Dial., c. 105, 
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forgotten, and the proofs from the memoirs are all in point. 
We are therefore furnished with a rule by which to judge of 
the passage before us. The memoirs must in this case also 
have contained something which indicated the prophetic char- 
acter of the Psalm. What, then, are the words in the Psalm 
which have to be illustrated 2—“ But thou, O Lord, remove 
not thy help far from me; attend unto my succour. Deliver 
my soul from the sword, and my only-begotten [viv movoyera 
ov] from the hand of the dog. Save me from the mouth of 
the lion, and my humiliation from the horns of unicorns.” 
These words, it is added, “ are again in a similar way a teach- 
ing and prophecy of the things that belong to him [ray dvrwv 
avTw@] and were going to happen. For that he was only-be- 
gotten,” etc. There is here no ground of comparison whatever 
except in the word ovoyeryjs. Whether we adopt or not the 
conjecture of Maranus! that Justin read in the Psalm, rop 
fovoyevy cov, it is evident that he understood jpovoyerq as 
referring to Christ; and accordingly he places the same word 
emphatically at the beginning of the sentence in which he 
proves the reference of this part of the Psalm to Jesus. For 
the same reason he refers not only to events, but to ra dvra 
avtw. These are taken up first in the nature and title of 
povoryevns, Which immediately suggests Adyos and dvvayus, while 
the events are introduced and discussed afterwards. The allu- 
sion here to the birth through the virgin has nothing to do 
with the quotation from the Old Testament, and is probably 
introduced simply to show how Christ, although the only-be- 
gotten and Logos, was nevertheless aman. If the argument 
were,—These words allude to Christ, because the memoirs tell 
us that he was born from a virgin,—it would be utterly in- 
coherent. If it were,—These words allude to Christ, because 
the memoirs say that he was the only-begotten,—it would be 


1 See Otto’s note. 
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perfectly valid from Justin’s point of view. It would not, 
however, be suitable for a Jew, for whom the fact that Christ 
was pnovoyenjs, not being an historical event, had to rest upon 
other authority, and therefore Justin, changing his usual form, 
says that he has already explained to him a doctrine which 
the Christians learned from the memoirs. It appears to me, 
then, most probable that the peculiar Johannine title novoyenjs 
existed in the Gospels used by Justin. 

It is alleged, however, that even if we grant that the clause 
about the memoirs applies to the whole sentence, and not 
merely to the words immediately preceding, still the previous 
statement in c. 100, to which Justin refers, completely disposes 
of the apparent allusion to the Fourth Gospel. It is there 
asserted that on account of his exposure to dishonour and 
suffering, Christ called himself the Son of Man, and that he gave 
Simon the surname of Peter for having by the revelation of the 
Father recognized him as the Son of God. In evidence of the 
first statement a passage is quoted :—“'The Son of Man must 
suffer many things,” ete. The confession of Peter is men- 
tioned, but not formally quoted; and Justin then proceeds :— 
“ Having it written in the memoirs of his Apostles that he is 
the Son of God, and calling him Son, we have understood 
that he is so [vevonjcauer dvra], and that he came forth before 
all created things from the Father by his power and will, 
who also has been called in the words of the Prophets in 
various ways both wisdom and day and dawn and sword and 
stone and staff and Jacob and Israel, and [we have understood] 
that he became man through the virgin.” On this passage 
Thoma remarks that Justin can allege only Matt. xvi. 16 
from the memoirs in proof of the divine sonship of Christ. 
Now Justin is not professing to give a list of passages where 


1 Justins literarisches Verhiltniss zu Paulus u. zum Johannes-Evang., 
il. p. 552, in the Zettschr. fiir wiss, Theol., 1875. 
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Jesus is called the Son of God. If so, he would have cited 
Luke i. 35, which he quotes for a different purpose a little 
farther on. For each of the titles which he mentions he 
selects but one illustrative statement. For the designation 
“Son of Man” he naturally chooses one connected with 
Christ’s suffering and death. For the other he adopts one in 
which Christ’s own approval of the title is most emphatically 
marked, and in which the recognition of his higher nature is 
ascribed to a revelation from God; and I know not that one 
more suited to the purpose could be found even in the Fourth 
Gospel. This argument from silence, therefore, has no weight. 
Thoma says further in relation to this passage, that that in 
which Justin agrees with John he has not found written, but 
has wnderstood,| namely from the prophetical writings. But, 
in the first place, the Logos does not appear by name in this 
passage at all. In the second place, Justin does not say that 
he has understood anything from the Prophets. In the third 
place, Thoma’s distinction is artificial, and in part founded on 
a mistranslation. He omits éyra in his rendering. If this be 
retained, the first thing which Justin says that he understood 
is the very thing that he has just said was written ; and more- 
over the assertion about the birth through the virgin, which 
was contained in the memoirs, is also only understood. But, 
Thoma proceeds, how these things were understood is expressly 
declared, “‘for,’ says Justin immediately before, ‘as he promised 
in the Gospel (Matt. xi. 27) he has revealed to us everything 
which we have understood from the Scriptures (of the Old 
Testament) through his grace, while we recognize him as 
first-born of God before all creatures. 
has conveniently omitted a «ai. Justin really says, “He re- 


299 


Now here Thoma 


vealed to us therefore all things, as many as we have under- 
stood also from the Scriptures through his grace.” In other 


1 “Erkannt”; but I retain my translation of vevofkauer. 
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words, Justin believed that he had learned his doctrines on 
distinct Christian authority which went back to Christ himself, 
although he likewise found proofs of them in the Old Testa- 
ment. Thoma also remarks upon the fact that in the later of 
the two passages (c. 105) the words are not, “as we read in the 
memoirs,” but, “as we learned” from them, as though what is 
learned were only a matter of inference. In reply to so 
strange a criticism we need only ask, Did Justin merely infer 
that Jesus uttered the words, “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit,” since he only learned [éua0or] the fact from 
the memoirs?! Or did he intend the emperor merely to infer 
[dvvacOe pabeiv] the events at the crucifixion from the Acts 
of Pilate? or that the ruler of the demons was called Satan 
from the Christian writings?? We cannot, therefore, accept 
Thoma’s conclusion that Justin’s whole Christology is simply 
developed from the confession of Peter; for on examination 
it proves to be a groundless hypothesis. On the other hand, 
we have to remark, in comparing the earlier and later passages 
on which we have been commenting, that the former has an 
express reference to the Prophets as the warrant for a number 
of epithets which are not in the Gospels, and for nothing else ; 
and that in the latter there is no reference to the Prophets, 
and there is no statement which is not contained either ex- 
pressly or by evident implication in our present Gospels. It 
is also a mere assumption that Justin refers by his zpoedjAwoa 
to the passage in chapter 100, in which the Logos is not men- 
tioned, and in which there is nothing to imply the idea expressed 
here, and here only, by novoyerys. Why should we not rather 
have recourse to ¢. 61,in which the Logos, accompanied as here 
by the name dvvays, is mentioned for the first time, and to other 
passages in which similar views are unfolded? I think, there- 
fore, it is not wholly unreasonable to believe that Justin in- 


1 Dial., ¢. 105. 2 Apol., i. ec. 35, 48. 3 Apol., i. c. 28. 
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tended to assert the existence of his Logos doctrine in the 
memoirs, and that he did not consider it a mere inference from 
the confession of Peter, to which there is no allusion whatever 
in the sentence under examination. 

From all these considerations I cannot but deem it highly 
probable that Justin had an authoritative Christian source 
for his doctrine of the Logos, and probable, though perhaps 
not in such a high degree, that this source was one of the 
memoirs. 

There is one other point of some importance. The source 
from which the Logos doctrine was drawn did not contain an 
account of the miraculous birth. This is proved not only 
by the absence of all allusion to such an account, while the 
synoptic narrative is fully referred to and quoted, but from the 
fact that the Logos is brought into this connection only by 
a process of inference, identifying him with the Spirit which 
overshadowed Mary. “The Spirit, then, and the Power from 
God,” it is said, in reference to the narrative in Luke, “it is 
impious to suppose to be anything else but the Logos.”! This 
is in significant agreement with our Fourth Gospel, and 
betrays the process by which Justin harmonized its doctrine 
with that of the Synoptics. 

Now when we remember that Justin’s doctrine of the Logos 
is a developed form of the Johannine, that it harmonizes the 
Johannine doctrine with that of the Synoptics, that this har- 
monizing is the only impressive feature which it adds to the 
Johannine, that probably it rested on the authority of some 

evangelical source, and that this source probably did not 


1 Apol.,i.c. 33. It is'significant also that in Dial., c. 100, where he draws 
a parallel between Eve and Mary, he says that Eve conceived the Logos 
from the serpent, and brought forth disobedience and death; but in the 
case of Mary he contents himself with referring to the narrative contained 
in Luke, and does not venture to say in express terms that she conceived 
the Logos of God. 
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contain an account of the miraculous birth, and further that 
we have no reason to believe that such a source ever existed 
except the Fourth Gospel, we can hardly help concluding 
that Justin must have been acquainted with that Gospel, 
and have relied upon it as a basis of Christian dogmatics. 

We must next consider the language in which the doctrine 
of our apologist is expressed, and how far it coincides with 
that of the Gospel. As he nowhere quotes the proem of the 
Gospel, it might be supposed either that he has on inde- 
pendent grounds adapted the doctrine of Philo to Christianity, 
or that he has embraced ideas which were indeed current 
among Christians, but were not yet incorporated in any autho- 
ritative writing. If our previous judgment has been correct, 
neither of these suppositions can be accepted. We have seen 
reason to believe that he had a written Christian source; and 
whatever this may have been, he has nowhere professedly 
quoted it. This fact need occasion no difficulty; for though, 
for various purposes, he repeatedly quotes his Gospels, he is 
also fond of employing his own language to describe the facts 
and doctrines recorded in them, and it is not his habit to 
state in the form of an evangelical quotation a doctrine which 
he wishes to prove, and then proceed to his demonstration. 
Rather is it his custom to present the Christian dogmas in 
his own style, or sometimes indeed in words which remind 
one of the consecutive clauses of a creed.t In regard to the 
proem of the Fourth Gospel, supposing him to have had it be- 

1 Take as an example the following, which may have been a formula 
of exorcism: “For by the name of this very Son of God, both first-born 
of all creation, and born through a virgin, and become man liable to 
suffering, and crucified under Pontius Pilate by your people, and having 
died, and risen from the dead, and ascended into heaven, every demon 
being exorcised is overcome and brought into subjection” [Dial., c. 85]; 
or this: “Whom also we recognized as Christ the Son of God, crucified 


and risen and ascended into the heavens, and to come again as judge of all 
men without exception down to Adam himself” [Dial., c. 132]. 
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fore him, two causes may have operated to prevent him from 
quoting it. That proem, as we have seen, is not so explicit 
as to betray its full meaning to every casual reader. Justin’s 
doctrine stands to it in the relation of a commentary, and 
nothing could be more natural than that in apologies addressed 
to persons who did not admit the authority of the Gospels he 
should present his commentary without the text. The proem, 
moreover, does not form a part of the evangelical history, and 
does not repeat the words of Christ himself: and as it is no 
part of Justin’s plan to establish the dogmatic authority of the 
Apostles, he only follows his usual practice in failing to appeal 
to it. In one place he apologizes for citing even Christ’s 
words :—“ For since, Tryphon, you read, as you yourself 
acknowledged, the things taught by that Saviour of ours, I do 
not think that I have acted strangely in mentioning also brief 
oracles of his in addition to. those of the Prophets.”! One 
other consideration remains. We know that Justin made use 
of the Apocalypse, and ascribed it to the Apostle John. He 
expressly refers to this work as containing the doctrine of 
the millennium; yet he does not quote it, but immediately 
cites a saying of Christ’s instead. Notwithstanding his belief 

in its apostolical origin, and his acceptance of it as a real 
| revelation, he nowhere else refers to it and never quotes it; 
and were it not for this one casual allusion, there would be 
nothing to show that he had ever heard of it. From this 
example we may learn how very fallacious are arguments built 
upon the absence of evidence. But what I wish chiefly to 
notice is this: the Apocalypse contains the very title which 
Justin wanted as a basis for his dogma,—kadeira: TO dvoua 
avrov,‘O Ad-yos Tod Ocod.2 Whatever may be the opinion of 
the modern interpreter, there can be little doubt that Justin 
would have explained this title in its metaphysical sense. We 


1 Dia, c. 18. 2 Dial., c 81. 3 xix, 13. 
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have, therefore, direct and positive proof that he had one Logos 
source, which he attributed to the Apostle John, and which | 
nevertheless he neglects to quote. From the foregoing con- 
siderations we are justified in concluding that the argument 
against the use of the proem from the failure to cite it is 
destitute of force. 

It remains, then, for us to inquire whether Justin’s language 
is sufficiently near to that of the Gospel to be regarded as the 
language of a man who sought to express the doctrine of the 
proem in his own words, and in a way adapted to the require- 
ments of his particular controversy. The answer to this 
question will be best given by exhibiting the language of the 
two writers side by side, so far as they can be brought into 
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TOV Kal TPO TotIorews Koomouv ovTa Oedy 
[Dial.,¢. 56,p.276D]. Oeds dori at Zorat 
[Dial., ¢. 58. As we have seen, the title 


Qeds is used repeatedly]. 

ie a ae ee 
) 9 an » 

Ou avTov wdvtTa éxtice .. . KOCMIiCTAL TA 
, A ee 

mavra ov avrov[Apol., i.e. 6]. dare Aoyw 

Oeov . . . yeyevicOa Tov wévTa KOO Ov 


[Apol.,i.c. 59]. tov Gedy diy Aoyou Tov 
KOoMoV Trothoat eyyvwcray [Apol., i. c. 64]. 


e 


HIS USE OF LANGUAGE 


év avto fan iv, i. 4. 


qv TO pos TO aANO- 


vov, 1.9. 7. db. TOU 


KOG MOU, Vill. 12, ix. 5. 


a , ie A 
0 pwrife wavta av- 


Opwrov Epxomevoy ets 


A , LY 
TOV KOT MOY, 1. Q. 


A 
doo Oe €XaBov avror, 


a > 
édwxev avTois é&ov- 
, S a 
ciav téxva Qeov ve- 
, a , 
véerOa, Tois misTev~ 
r A + 
ovow eg TO Ovoua 


avrov, i. 12. 


Ni , 
6 Aovyos capé éyeveTo, 


1. 14. 


povoyerys, i. 18, ete. 
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: = 
anyn vdatos favros . . . avéBAvoev odTOS 


6 Xpicres (Dial. c. 69; cf. John vii. 38, 
39]. 


a , ° , A , la ~ 
TOU [LOVOU AUWMOU Kal OtKalov gwrds, Tots 


avOpweros meupbevros [Dial., c 17). 


Caen pee €) ya Ue, 4 Se 2 a 
ovTos eat O €v lepovoaAnu alwvioy pos 


Aduew weArwy [Dial., c. 113). 





6 pwrtouevos [Apol., i. c. 61, of one who is 
baptized]. Adyos yap AV Kal €or 6 ev 
mavtt wv [Apol., ii. 10], 7rd gudvrov 
Tavri yéver avOpwrrwv orépua Tov Adyou 
[Apol., ii. ce. 8]. of av yévos avOparwv 
perecxe [Apol., i. c. 46]. 


e ‘ , , Pos 
ot weTa Aoyou Biocavres Xpicriavol eior 


[Apol., i. c 46]. 


4 > Oo 3 a Q Q “~ 
... wWOpwrot, év ois olkel TO Tapa TOU 


, lal 
Of TioTEVOVTES AUTH 


Ocot omépua, 6 Adyos [Apol., i. c. 32]. 


€ , 4 »” 
oO Aoyos . . capKkoTroinVeis avOpw7ros 


yéyovev [Apol., i. ©. 32. 
how often similar expressions occur. 


We have seen 


Compare the capxw0évTa, évavOpwr7- 
cavra, of the Nicene and other Creeds], 
capka éxwv [Dial., e. 48]. 


povoyerns [Dial., ec. 105]. 


Though this comparison cannot prove that Justin made use 


of the Fourth Gospel, it cannot be denied that his language is 


sufficiently like the Johannine to be quite consistent with a 


relationship of dependence between them. We find in the 


Apologist four characteristic Johannine expressions, Adyos, das, 
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odpé in capxoromMeis, and jmovoryerns. We have an almost 
identical statement of the creation of the cécuos and wavra di 
avrov, the very similar cuwvqv ro Tarpi and thy apxiv used of 
the Logos, and one or two other less marked resemblances. 
The phraseology, then, in which Justin propounds his doctrine 
is not incompatible with our previous conclusion. 

This conclusion does not seem to me in any way invalidated 
by Dr Abbott’s perfectly just remark, “That the multiplicity 
of names given to the Logos (Tryph., 56, 61, 100, ete.)—Son, 
Wisdom, Angel, Day, East, Sword, ete—suggests Philo’s (1. 427) 
‘many-named’ Logos rather than that of John.”* For what 
could be more natural than that Justin the philosopher should 
philosophise about the doctrine of the Gospel, and borrow 
many an interpreting hint from Philo? The notion that the 
early Fathers were severely critical in doctrinal matters, and 
confined themselves rigidly to the exact meaning and language 
of the Scriptures, seems to me quite contrary to the evidence. 
The fundamental doctrine which Justin wishes to establish is 
in John, and not in Philo; and he seeks to support it and give 
it its complete dogmatic setting, by a long course of argument 
which is not in the Gospel. This method is to my mind a 
mark of the later writer, and corresponds with the method 
which has been largely pursued by theologians who were well 
acquainted with the canonical Scriptures. Justin, in short, 
ranks with the long line of ecclesiastical controversialists and 
commentators, and not with the men whose inspiration pro- 
duced in holy Scriptures the formative ideas of Christianity. 

We must now proceed to notice certain forms of expression 
and modes of thought of a more miscellaneous character, which 
remind one of the Fourth Gospel. Some of these, it will be 
observed, are so similar to the Johannine language, that they 
might be treated as quotations; but I shall reserve for the 


1 Encycl, Bibl., ii. 1837. 
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latter head only those passages in which Justin is unques- 
tionably borrowing from an earlier writer. The following 
apparent allusions have nothing in their context to indicate 
their dependent origin. 

The first expression which demands our attention borders 
closely on exact quotation. It is found in the first Apology, 
where it is said that the Christians “honour Jesus Christ, who 
both became our teacher of these things and was born to this 
end [eis Tovro yervnOévral, who was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate.” Here not only do the words point to John xviii. 37, 
els TOUTO yeyevvnua, but the perfectly needless reference to 
Pilate reminds us that it was before the Roman governor that 
this expression was used. 

We may next observe a few phrases descriptive of Christ’s 
coming into the world. Justin, like John, regards the eleva- 
tion of the brazen serpent in the wilderness as typical of the 
crucifixion,? and in speaking of it he says that it denoted 
salvation to those rporpevyoust T@ Tov éxTavpw.évoy viov avTot 
méurvavtt eis Tov Koopov2 Now this idea of God’s sending his 
Son into the world occurs in the same connection in John iii. 
17, and, strange as it may appear, it is an idea which, in the 
New Testament, is peculiar to John. Outside the Johannine 
writings, there are only two passages in which the expression 
eis Tov kécmov is used in relation to Christ,‘ and there it is 
connected with his coming, not with his being sent; within 
these writings it occurs no fewer than eleven times. It is 
remarkable, however, that in the four instances® in which 
John speaks of Christ’s being sent into the world, he prefers 
the word g@rocré\Xw, so that Justin’s phrase is not entirely 
coincident with the Johannine. But the use of wéurrw itself is 


Be.13- 2 Apol., i. c. 60. Dial., cc. 91, 94 and 131. 
3 Dial., c. 91. 41 Tim, i. 15 and Heb. x. 5. 


5 T include the First Epistle, iv. 9. aS 
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curious. Except by John, it is applied to Christ in the New 
Testament only twice,! whereas John uses it twenty-five times. 
Justin’s language, therefore, in the thought which it expresses, 
in the selection of words, and in its connection, is closely 
related to John’s, and has no other parallel in the New Testa- 
ment. A similar remark will apply to another phrase used 
by Justin, rov rap’ avrow viov é\Odvra,” which finds its parallel 
in John’s éyw rapa Tov Ocov é€NOov, and, as regards the wapa, 
in other parts of the Gospel, but nowhere else in the New 
Testament. Again, Justin speaks of Christ as Oedv dvwOev 
mpoe\Oovra,* and with this we may compare John’s 6 dveoBev 
épxouevos,” an expression characteristic of himself. 

One of the passages in which Justin uses the Johannine 
aéurrw forms a transition to another mode of thought which 
occurs with great frequency in the Fourth Gospel. The 
words are, cara To O€Anua TOU wéuravTos avTov TaTpos Kal 
Seordtov «.7.A.© Compare with this John’s 7d OéAnua Tod 
méuravros pe, and rot wéuvavtds we watpds, expressions 
quite characteristic. Elsewhere Justin speaks of things as 
happening to Christ cara tro Tov ratpos OéAnua,? and of 
grace as coming from him xara ro Oé\. Tov m1 He 
repeatedly says that the incarnation took place according to 
the will of the Father, but generally uses, not the Johannine 
OéAnua, but BovrAyH or BovAyors. Once, however, he SAYS, we 
TOU aiuaros avTov ovK €€ avOpwretov oréomartos yeyevnucvov 
GAN’ é« OedArpuaros Geov.1 This may be a reminiscence of John 
1. 13, a text which, we know, was applied to Christ by Irenseus 2 
and Tertullian,’ who for the genuine reading substituted > . . . 


1 Luke xx. 13 and Rom. viii. 3. 2 Apol. ii. c. 6. 

3 xvi. 27; see also 28 and xvii. 8. 4 Dial., c. 64. 

POST. 6 Dial, c. 140. ” iv, 34, V. 30, Vi. 38, 39, 4o. 
8 xiv. 24; of. v. 37, Vi. 44, viii. 16, 18, xii. 49. 

® Dial. c. 102, © Dial., c. 116. 1 Dial, c. 63. 


12 Heer., 11. xvi. 2 and xix. 2. 8 De Carne Christi, cc. 19 and 24. 
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eyevvnOy. The Johannine doctrine of Christ's dependence on 
the Father is clearly set forth, though without much similarity 
of language, in the statement,—“I affirm that he never did 
anything except those things which the Maker of the universe, 
above whom there is no other God, wished him both to do and 
to say.” With this we may compare John’s statements,— 
“the Son can do nothing of himself,”? and, “I speak not of 
myself, but the Father who sent me himself gave me a com- 
mandment what I should say and what I should speak.” 
More remarkable is an appended clause which occurs after a 
reference to Christ’s resurrection, 6 a0 Tot TaTpos avTod AaBov 
éxe.* On account of the present éye:, the 6 apparently refers 
to the permanent risen state implied in the previous clause ; 
but the thought may have been suggested by John’s ravryy tiv 
évroAm éAaBov rapa Tov TaTpos mou,> which is introduced in a 
similar connection. 

Justin’s allusions to the brazen serpent as typical of the 
crucifixion constitute another parallel between him and the 
writer of the Gospel, but can hardly prove his dependence on 
the latter, as he seized with avidity every type which a 
torturing exegesis could extract from the Old Testament. 
We may, however, compare his statement that this particular 
type indicated cwrnpia Tois misTevovar ert ToUTOV K.T.A.,° With 
John’s fva ras 6 TiaTEvwY Els AVTOV fy ATOANTAL K.T.A.! 

More important is his account of the significance of the 
elements in the Lord’s Supper. He says, “We were taught 
that” the bread and wine “were the flesh [capxa] and blood 
of Jesus who was made flesh” [capxozromOévros].2 Now, not 
only are we reminded of John by capkotroinOevros, but still 
more by the use of capxa to describe the bread. In the New 
Testament the word employed is invariably coua. Justin 


1 Dial., c, 56, p.276D. 7.v. 19. 3 xii. 49. z Dial, C. 100. 
5365 Tits 6 Dial. c.94.. 7 i. 15. Apol., i. c. 66. 
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had not forgotten this; for as soon as he quotes the account 
of the institution of the Eucharist, he cites this term correctly. 
Nor can we say that the adoption of cdp€ was forced on him 
by his reference to the incarnation; for elsewhere he allows 
his usual language respecting the incarnation to be modified 
by a reference to the Eucharist,—rot aprov, dv zapédwxev . . . 
els avauvyow TOU Te cwLaToTONCacOa avToy K.T-A! In John, 
however, the word capé is used repeatedly, not indeed in 
connection with the last supper, but in a passage which was 
inevitably applied as a commentary on its meaning? Justin’s 
use of the term, therefore, is distinctively Johannine. 

There are a few other expressions of less moment which may 
be briefly referred to in the order in which they occur in 
Justin’s writings. He says that Christians honour God and 
the Son and the Spirit Adyw Kat ddnOeta.2 Compare John’s 
mvevpare kat adyOeig.* Justin might naturally substitute AJ-yw 
for rvevuars, as he has a moment before included the zvedua 
among the objects of worship. We may observe in passing 
that we have here another instance of doctrinal expansion ; for 
the Gospel strictly confines to the Father the spiritual worship 
which it commends. Again, the statement that the prophets 
spoke only those things & jxoveay cal & efor,’ suggests 3 édpaxe 
kat %Kovoe, TOUTO wapTtupet.® The reminder that “the elements 
do not idle or keep the sabbath,” ’ and that “God has instituted 
the same administration of the universe on this and on all 
other days,” 8 is a commentary on John’s, “my Father worketh 
hitherto.”® The argument against the observance of the 
sabbath from the fact that circumcision was permitted on that 
day,’ is found, though with more point, in the Gospel. The 
declaration that “those who in circumcision come to him [a poo- 


1 Dual., Cc. 70, 2 vi. 51-56. 3 Apol., i. c. 6. 4 iV, 23, 
5 Dial., ¢. 7. 8 John iii. 32. 7 Dial., ¢. 23. 


, 8 Dial., c. 29. 
29.17. 10 Dial, c. 27. pee MeO 
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covras|,. . . he will receive and bless,”! is similar in sentiment 
to the evangelist’s “him that cometh [épxduevov] to me I will 
not cast out.”? The expression (Gy vdwp, and the idea of this 
water's gushing up in the heart, recall the narrative in John 
iv, And, lastly, the assertion that “to us it was given, . . to 
know all the things of the Father,’* reminds us of the 
Johannine, “all things that I have heard from my Father I 
have made known unto you.” ® 

We have still to refer to three passages which appear to me 
to be quotations from the Fourth Gospel. The most celebrated 
of these, that relating to the new birth, has already been fully 
discussed; and if our reasoning has been correct, it renders 
probable the use of the Gospel by Justin. The two remaining 
passages must be considered here. Referring to the testimony 
of John the Baptist, Justin says:—< Men supposed him to be 
the Christ; to whom even he himself cried, ovk efui 6 Xpirros, 
GANG gwvy Bodyros, for there shall come he who is stronger 
than I, whose sandals I am not worthy to carry.”® The former 
part of this testimony is found only in John,’—ovk eiui éyo 6 
Xpiords. ... ’Eyo pwovy Bowvros x.7.A. The entire passage 
as it stands does not occur in any of our existing Gospels, but 
is made up out of John, Luke and Matthew; and it may there- 
fore be contended that it is borrowed from some unknown 
source. To those who are acquainted with the phenomena of 
Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament, and who know 
how easily parallel passages become mixed together in mem- 
oriter citation (to say nothing of the fact that an author might 
intentionally combine the passages best suited to his purpose), 
this supposition will not appear necessary; and if it is not 
necessary, it is more critical to explain the facts by reference 
to known sources than to have recourse to purely imaginary 


El ight, B35: * Vi, 37: 3 Dial., c. 114. 4 Dral., c. 121. 
5 xv. 15. 6 Dial., c. 88. 7 i, 20 and 23. 
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documents. The third apparent quotation, so far as I am 
aware, was first noticed in the present discussion, and indeed 
it was generally classed among the proofs that Justin made 
use of an apocryphal Gospel. In the larger Apology,’ the 
following words are quoted from Isaiah,? a’rovort me viv Kplow 3 
and in evidence that this prophecy was fulfilled in Christ, 
Justin asserts, diacdpovres adrov éxaBicav ext PBnuatos Kat 
erov' Kpivoy yuiv. Now this event is nowhere recorded in our 
Gospels; yet the most important of the words in which it is 
described occur, with the alteration of a single letter, in the 
Fourth Gospel,? 6 ody IliAatos . . . #yayev €€w Tov “Incovy Kat 
éxabioev ert Biuatos. "ExaOioey here is generally understood 
in its intransitive sense; but what more natural than that 
Justin, in his eagerness to find a fulfilment of the prophecy, 
should take it transitively ?4 He might then add the state- 
ment that the people said xpivov nuiv as an obvious inference 
from the fact of Christ’s having been placed on the tribunal, 
and to bring the event into a closer verbal connection with the 
prophecy, just as in an earlier chapter® he appends to the 
synoptic account the circumstance that the ass on which 
Christ rode into Jerusalem was bound to a vine, in order to 
bring the event into connection with Genesis xlix. 11.6 We 


Lh, Sila 

2 viii, 2, which, by the way, is represented as belonging to lxv. 2. 

Drab e, iigk 

4 It is so used by Josephus, who says that Ananus Kaéi¢e: cvvédproy 
kpiTay, and again Kkabica: ovvédpiov (Antig., XX. ix. 1). It is intransitive in 
the only other passage where it is used in John xii. 14. Elsewhere 
xabeCecGu is used, iv. 6, xi. 20, xx. 12. The transitive use is found in 
I Cor. vi. 4 and Eph. i. 20. Dr A. Roberts ably defends the transitive 
ee in John xix. 13 (Hapositor, 4th Series, viii., 1893, pp. 296 sq.). 

C. 32. : 

° It is conceded by Hilgenfeld [Die Evang. Justin’s, p. 224] that this 
circumstance was drawn from Justin’s own imagination under the influence 
of the prophecy. His notion that it is the mere inconsistency of an apologist 
to allow such influence in one instance and yet not concede that the 
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have thus, as I conceive, an adequate explanation of the origin 
of this apocryphal narrative. On the other hand, it does not 
seem likely that the agreement between Justin and John is a 
mere coincidence, though of course the possibility of this 
cannot be denied. It cannot in this instance be maintained 
that John borrowed from Justin, because the words of the 
latter are quite unambiguous, and could not have suggested 
the event related in the Gospel; and the supposition that they 
both used a common source is precluded by the different uses 
of the verb, and by the want of agreement in the general sense 
of the two passages. 

The discovery of a fragment of the Gospel according to 
Peter in 1892, containing the account of the passion and 
resurrection, reopened the question, and it was triumphantly 
asserted that Justin was now proved to have derived his 
statement from this apocryphal source. The evidence seems 
to me wholly adverse to this conclusion. The text of Peter 
runs thus :—“ But they, having taken the Lord, pushed him 
running, and said epwuev! tov viov Tov Oeov, having got power 
over him, and they arrayed him in purple, cat ékaOioav avrov 
emt Kabédpav Kpicews, A€yovres Arxaiws xpive, Paaired Tot 
*Iopand.” Here the same apocryphal incident is referred to, 
and there is some resemblance of language between the two 
accounts. There are, however, also considerable differences ; 
and it is strange that those who think the slightest deviation 
from a canonical text sufficient to prove that it was not used, 
should be so confident that Peter must be the source from 
which Justin borrowed this account. In comparing the 
several texts, we observe that after éca@soay Justin has the 
Johannine éx! Brjuaros, and not the Petrine éi Kcabédpay 


epithet povoyerhs was borrowed from the 22nd Psalm, is sufficiently refuted 
by our previous investigation. 
1 The reading of the MS., generally given as odpwper. 
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kpicews, and he omits ducaiws, and Baotred tov "Iopand. But 
certainly, it is thought, d:acvpoyres must be taken from the 
Petrine cvpwuev. Unfortunately svpwyer is only a conjectural 
reading, the word in the manuscript being eipwuev. The word 
_ is probably wrong; but it does not follow that cvpwmey is 
right. Other suggestions are e¥pouey; aowmer, as in Isaiah iii, 
10, as Justin once quotes it+; and (very plausibly) orpwuer, 
an abbreviation for cravpapuev.2 But even if cipwuey be the 
right reading, it does not explain Justin’s dsacvpovres, for the 
former word signifies “let us drag,” while the latter means 
“mocking” or “slighting,”® a sense which entirely suits the 
context, and is indeed required by it, to show that the demand 
for judgment was an act of mockery. The Petrine text, 
therefore, fails to explain Justin’s. 

Here we might pause, if our attention were limited to the 
present passage; but as we have at last a Gospel which is no 
longer “ ghost-like,” it is important to consider whether the 
Gospel of Peter was one of Justin’s memoirs. The only other 
passage which can be supposed to favour an affirmative reply 
is one describing the partition of Christ’s clothing. The 
following are the words in Peter :—xai teOecxotes Ta évdvuara 
gumporOev avTov duemepioavTo, Kat Aaxuov éBarov ex’ avrois. 
Justin’s are as follows:—oi oravpdcavtes avToy éuéptcay Ta 
iuatia avTov éavTois, Aaxmov BadAovres Exactos KaTa THY TOU 
KAjpou ériBorynv, 0 exrcEarOa éBeBovAnTo. It will be 
observed that the two statements are very far from coincident. 
Justin omits the first part of Peter, and Peter does not contain 


1 Dial., 136. In 17 he has the usual reading, Shower. 

* See The Gospel according to Peter and the Revelation of Peter, by J. A. 
Robinson and M. R, James, 1892, p. 17, for the first two suggestions. The 
last was proposed by the Master of St John’s College, Cambridge, at a 
meeting of the Philological Society, May 11, 1893 ; see the Academy for 
June 3, 1893, p. 486. 

3 We may illustrate this sort of change of meaning by our own words 
“ treat” and “intreat.” 
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the explanation of the proceeding which Justin adds to the 
account in the Gospels, and which looks like an attempt to 
harmonise the Synoptics and John. Justin has the canonical 
(uatia, not the Petrine évdvuara, and resembles John in using 
éxaotos. In Apology i. 35 he refers more simply to the same 
event, and uses the words éBadov xAjjpor, following, in common 
with the Synoptics, the reading of the LXX. in Psalm xxi. 
[xxii.] 19. The connection with Peter, therefore, turns entirely 
on the use of the phrase AXaxuov Barre. This phrase is used 
also by Cyril of Jerusalem in relation to the same event, and 
by no other writer, “as far as we know.”? Cyril, however, 
does not follow Peter, for he limits the Aaxuos to the yeTar, 
of which no notice is taken in the apocryphal Gospel. The 
word must in his time have been a rare one, for he adds the 
explanation, cAjpos de #v 6 Aaxuos, and the natural inference 
is that there must have been some authority for using the 
word in connection with this particular event. The Fourth 
Gospel does not use the noun, but represents the soldiers as 
saying, in reference to the yTwv,r\axwuev wepl avTov.? 
Nonnus, in his paraphrase of this verse, twice uses Aaxues, 
but not the phrase Aayuov BadrrAev.4 Dr Swete conjectures 
that there may have been a version of the 22nd Psalm which 
read éBadAov or éBadov Aaxuov.2 However this may be, the 
deviation of Justin, and still more of Cyril, from Peter is 
against the supposition that the phrase is due to the use of 
the apocryphal Gospel, to which Cyril certainly was not likely 
to attach any authority. 

We must now briefly notice the evidence against Justin’s 
use of this Gospel. Dr Swete enumerates eighteen circum- 


1 Catech., xiii. 26. 

2 See Dr Swete’s The Akhmim Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel of St 
Peter, 1893, p. xxxiv and p. 6. 

3 xix. 24. 4 Swete, p. xxxiv. 5 Dh 
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stances in Peter which are not in any of the canonical Gospels. 
Of these the only one in Justin is that relating to the judg- 
ment-seat, which we have already examined. On the other 
hand, Justin, in his casual references to the part of the history 
covered by the Fragment, has six circumstances which are not 
in Peter; and it deserves especial notice that four of these are 
among the incidents which, owing to their deviation from the 
canonical Gospels, have suggested the use of an apocryphal 
source. Two of these passages refer to the words and the 
manner of the mocking.? A third contains the statement 
that after the crucifixion of Christ all his acquaintances with- 
drew, having denied him Another asserts that after the 
crucifixion his disciples who were with him were scattered 
until he rose from the dead.t The cry, “Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,” which Justin expressly says he 
has learned from the memoirs, is in Luke, but not in Peter. 
The statement that there were nails in the hands and feet of 
Jesus ® is agreeable to the canonical account, but opposed to 
the Petrine, which refers only to the hands.’ Peter represents 
Jesus as silent at the moment of crucifixion, “as being without 
pain,” ws undev zovov éxwv® Justin, on the other hand, asserts 
the reality of his suffering in the strongest way.® Finally, 
Peter gives a curious turn to the ery from the cross, 7 Ovvapls 
Mou, 7 dvvauis, KaTéAeras we Justin, agreeably to Matthew 
and Mark, has 6 Oe0s, 6 O¢e0s,' tva ti éyxarérués pe? These 
facts seem to demonstrate that the Gospel of Peter was not 
one of Justin’s principal sources; and even if he read it (and 


z Pp. X1ll. sqq. 2-Apol.,'i. 38 ; Deal., 101. 3 Apol., i. 50. 
4 Dial., 53: 5 Dial., 105. 
6 Apol., i. 35 ; Dial., 97. 7 vi. 


8 iv. This can hardly mean, “as if he felt no pain,” though he was 
really suffering acutely. 

® Dial., 57, 98, 99, 103. nV 

11 Matt., @eé wov. Mark also inserts ov. 2 Dial., 99. 


ine 
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as an assailant of heresies he may very probably have done so,, 
if it was extant, which is doubtful), and if a phrase or two 
remained in his memory, and got mixed up with his recol- 
lections of other sources, it would by no means follow that it 
was one of his acknowledged Gospels. 

By the foregoing investigation one point appears to me to: 
be completely demonstrated, namely, that if Justin had the 
Fourth Gospel, he did not treat it with entire neglect, but 
allowed it a very important place in the construction of his 
theology, and in the general colouring of his thought and 
language. More than this, however, may be reasonably 
inferred. Several separate lines of inquiry have, if my 
_ judgment be not at fault, established a probability that Justin 
was in possession of the Gospel. The probability may in each 
instance be slight, and it is always possible for a critic to 
object that the phenomena may be susceptible of some other 
explanation ; but several weak probabilities, all converging on 
the same result, may constitute a very strong argument, and 
nothing can be more utterly uncritical than to reject a large 
mass of evidence because its details fall considerably short of 
demonstration. We must remember, moreover, that the 
evidence afforded by Justin’s writings is not in favour of 
something quite unexpected, and opposed to our best historical 
information. On the contrary, it simply coincides, as we have 
seen, with a legitimate historical presumption furnished by 
the writings of Irenzus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, 
and Theophilus, to say nothing of later authors; and it points. 
to a plain matter of fact which in itself is entirely credible. 

We must, however, notice an objection which is urged as 
fatal to the supposition that Justin was acquainted with the 
Gospel. It is said that he gives a particular description of the 
character of Christ’s teaching, and that this is exactly suited 
to the style of the Synoptists, but wholly inapplicable to the 
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protracted argumentation of the Johannine Gospel. Justin's 
statement is the following: Bpayeis 6& kat cvvTouot Tap’ avTow 
Adyou yeydvacw" od yap copiers drHpxev, GAAa Svvapts Oeod o 
Adyos adrod Fv Now there are several objections to the 
application which is sometimes made of this passage. In the 
first place, I do not think the Greek asserts what is ascribed 
to it. Mr J. J. Tayler translates it as follows: “His words 
were brief and concise; for he was no sophist: but his word 
was a power of God.”? I dissent with great diffidence from 
so high an authority ; but surely the words zap’ avrod Aoyor 
are not identical in meaning with of Adyo avtov. Ought not 
the passage to be rendered, “Brief and concise sayings have 
proceeded from him”? If so, Justin is describing, not the 
universal, but only the prevailing and prominent character of 
Christ’s teaching.* As it is his purpose to furnish some 
examples for the benefit of his readers, he very naturally 
and properly selects short passages which are intelligible 
without their context: and he introduces the clause under 
consideration simply to explain why he can illustrate Christ’s 
teaching without undue prolixity. He accordingly follows 
for the most part the Sermon on the Mount, but adds some 
other sayings which were easily suggested by the topics with 
which he was dealing. But again, the description is not 
really appropriate to all the teaching in the Synoptics. It 

1 Apol., i. c. 14. 

2 An Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 64. 

3 IT am reminded of Euripides, Hippolytus, 478, Elolv 8 emda) nal Adyor 
Merxthpior, which means, not “Charms and words are soothing,” but 
“ There are such things as charms and soothing words.” 

4 Even if the article were used, it would surely be hypercritical to insist 
on the universality of the statement, which would be sufficiently accurate 
if it described the general impression of Christ’s teaching derived from the 
four Gospels collectively. Certainly in none of them is found the connected 
and argumentative discourse of a cogiorhs, and we need not except the 


Fourth Gospel if we say that Christ’s teaching is not codla avOpdéxwy, but 
Sdvapis Oeov. 
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excludes the longer parables; and if the latter part of the 
Dialogue had been lost, it would probably have been used as 
a conclusive proof that Justin’s failure to refer to the parables 
was due to their absence from his Memoirs. It is not till 
towards the close of the Dialogue! that we at last meet with 
an abstract of the parable of the Sower. And lastly, the 
description is not so inapplicable to the Fourth Gospel as is 
sometimes alleged. The book contains in reality very little 
connected argumentation; and even the longest discourses 
consist rather of successive pearls of thought strung on a 
thread of association than of consecutive discussion and proof. 
In a previous chapter I have collected a large number of 
Bpaxeis cal civrouor Adyo., Sayings, that is, which, however 
closely some of them may be connected with their context, 
contain in themselves complete and satisfying thoughts. The 
objection, therefore, appears to me to rest on a misunder- 
standing of Justin’s Greek and on erroneous criticism, and to- 
be consequently destitute of force. 

But why, then, it may be asked, has Justin not quoted the 
Fourth Gospel at least as often as the other three? I cannot 
tell, any more than I can tell why he has never named the 
‘supposed authors of his Memoirs, or has mentioned only one 
of the parables, or made no reference to the apostle Paul, or 
nowhere quoted the Apocalypse, though he believed it to be an 
apostolic and prophetical work. His silence may be due to: 
pure accident, or the book may have seemed less adapted to 
his apologetic purposes; but considering how many things 
there are about which he is silent, we cannot admit that the: 
argumentum a silentio possesses in this case any validity.” 


BRC U2. 

2 An instructive instance of the danger of arguing from what is not told 
is furnished by Theophilus of Antioch. He does not mention the names of 
the writers of the Gospels, except John ; he does not tell us anything about. 
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I think, therefore, that the evidence as a whole, though 
_ falling short of demonstration, is sufficient to authorize a 
reasonable confidence that Justin Martyr was acquainted with 
the Fourth Gospel. 

Three questions which still remain may be very briefly dis- 
cussed. Did Justin include the Fourth Gospel among his 
Memoirs? Thoma,’ though admitting that our Apologist 
made ample use of the Gospel, yet for no very obvious reason 
pronounces in the negative. But if our examination of 
Justin’s use of wovoyevys be correct, and if the passages which 
we have regarded as quotations from the Gospel be really 
‘such, the question must be answered in the affirmative. The 
second question is, Did he regard the book as historical ? 
This also is answered in the negative by Thoma,? who believes 
that the Gospel was employed as a doctrinal commentary on 
the historical tradition and ecclesiastical usages. If, however, 
the Gospel was one of the Memoirs, it must have been regarded 
as historical, at least to a considerable extent; and the three 


any of them ; he says nothing about the origin or the date of the Gospels 
themselves, or about their use in the Church. He quotes from them 
extremely little, though he quotes copiously from the Old Testament. 
But most singular of all, in a defence of Christianity he tells us nothing 
about Christ himself ; if I am not mistaken, he does not so much as name 
him or allude to him; and, if the supposition were not absurd, it might 
be argued with great plausibility that he cannot have known anything 
about him. For he undertakes to explain the origin of the word Christian 
but there is not a word about Christ, and his conclusion is nets TtobTouv 
elvecev kadrotueba Xpiotiovod bre xpidueOa Zrauov Ocod [Ad Autol., i. 12]. 
In the following chapter, when he would establish the doctrine of the 
‘resurrection, you could not imagine that he had heard of the resurrection 
of Christ ; and instead of referring to this, he has recourse to the changing 
-seasons, the fortune of seeds, the dying and reappearance of the moon, and 
the recovery from illness. We may learn from these curious facts that it 
is not correct to say that a writer knows nothing of certain things, simply 
‘because he had not occasion to refer to them in his only extant writing, 
-or even because he does not mention them when his subject would seem 
maturally to lead him to do so. 
1 Zeitschr. fiir wiss. Theol., 1875, pp. 549-553. 2 Ppa563-660, 
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quotations from it prove that Justin was willing to use it as 
an authority for historical statements. Nevertheless, its 
reception as a “spiritual” or allegorical Gospel may have 
induced him to rely chiefly on the Synoptics for his history, 
and may help to explain his manner of using it. Our last 
question is, Did Justin ascribe the Gospel to the apostle John 
as its author? To this question also Thoma! gives a negative 
reply. His arguments, however, are founded entirely on the 
silence of Justin. The Apologist, he thinks, could not have 
failed to name the author of such a work, had he supposed 
him to be one of the Twelve. But he has failed to name the 
authors of his Memoirs, though he attributed to them an 
apostolic authority. I must again repeat that it is only in the 
most casual way that he has named John as the author of the 
Apocalypse. So far from assuming that the celebrity of that 
apostle must have reached the ears of Tryphon, he introduces 
him as “a certain man [avyp tis] among us whose name was 
John” ;? and so far from insisting on his merits as author of 
the Apocalypse, he does not even say that such a book was in 
existence, but only that in a revelation made to him he 
prophesied. For whatever reason, Justin nowhere dwells 
upon the origin or authenticity of Christian writings, and the 
little that we can glean about them is brought in quite 
incidentally. We have, therefore, no ground whatever for 
assuming that if he regarded John as the author of the 
Gospel, he would have said so. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in his own writings to show that he did so regard 
him. The most that can be alleged is, that his affirmation 
that the Memoirs “were composed by his [Christ's] apostles 
and their followers,’? quite coincides with the traditional 
view. I think, indeed, that Hilgenfeld’s criticism upon the 
use of the articles in this passage, Tov GrocToAwy avTou Kal 

1 Pp. 560-563. 2 Dial., c. 81. 3 Dial. ¢. 103. 
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Tov ékelvois TapakoAovOncavrwy, is substantially correct. 
Justin refers to the apostles and their followers as two classes, 
each of whom had taken part in the production of the 
Gospels; but he does not say whether one or more from each 
class engaged in the labours of authorship, or whether the 
same Gospel was or was not composed partly by an apostle 
and partly by a follower. His object is not to describe the 
origin of the several Gospels, but to exhibit the kind 
of authority which he claimed for their narratives. His 
language, however, though inadequate to prove that he 
possessed at least four Gospels, two of them written by 
apostles and two by their followers, is precisely such as he 
might have used if he held the later traditional view; and 
as evidence in this direction, it is surely not without 
significance that he appeals to the authority of followers of 
the apostles precisely in a passage where he alludes to an 
event recorded only by Luke, and that he describes these 
followers precisely by the term which Luke applies to himself 
in the preface to his Gospel. We are, then, entitled to assert 
that as he claimed an apostolic origin for at least one of his 
Gospels, and as he uses language quite consistent with the 
traditional belief and curiously conforming to it in two 
particulars, it is not unlikely that he attributed to the Fourth 
Gospel an authorship which was so confidently and generally 
ascribed to it some thirty years later. Thoma’s supposition 
that the Gospel, though known to Justin and his church, was 
believed by them to be of other than apostolic origin,? pre- 
supposing as it does that in the next generation a vast 
revolution in opinion took place among Catholics and heretics 
alike, and proceeded so silently as to leave not a trace in 
history, appears to me in the highest degree improbable. I 
must conclude, therefore, as best satisfying on the whole the 
1 Die Evang. Justin’s, pp. 12 sqq. a 'P) 563. 
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conditions of the case, not only that Justin regarded the Fourth 
Gospel as one of the historical Memoirs of Christ, but that itis 
not improbable that he believed in its Johannine authorship.! 
If the conclusion which we have now reached be correct, it 
is one of the highest importance; for the testimony of Justin, 
though not so full as we could wish, falls in so completely 
with the later view that we can hardly help believing that 
the tradition relied upon by Irenzeus and his contemporaries 
was already a tradition in the middle of the century. The 
Apologist betrays no misgiving as to the credibility and 
early origin of the “memoirs,” but treats them throughout as 
the acknowledged authorities for Christ’s life and teaching. 
They were known by the name of Gospels.2 They were read 
in the churches? They were the work of Apostles, or, more 
exactly, of the Apostles of Christ and their companions. 


1 Dr Ludvig Paul has discussed the relation between the Fourth Gospel 
and Justin in three articles, Ueber die Logoslehre bet Justinus Martyr.* 
He admits the close doctrinal relation of the two writers, and reaches the 
conclusion that they were contemporary, and wrote independently of one 
another. He bases this conclusion on the apparent fact that in some few 
points, especially in the doctrine of the Spirit, the Gospel is clearer and 
more definite than Justin. The positive arguments advanced in the 
present chapter are not noticed, and I do not think my own investigation 
is in any way affected by Dr Paul’s treatise. That in some of his thoughts 
the author of the Gospel should have reached a more advanced stage, if 
that be really the case, can surprise no one who is acquainted with both 
writers. That in the face of his conclusion Dr Paul can speak of Justin as 
“the first Christian writer of his time” + indicates such an enormous differ- 
ence of literary judgment from my own that perhaps I am unable to enter 
into his arguments. I should have said that the author of the Gospel was, 
beyond all comparison, the greatest spiritual genius of his time, and for 
centuries afterwards ; and how this great, deep soul can have been utterly 
unknown amid the struggling and persecuted Christians, and why his work 
should have been ascribed to an ignorant and narrow-minded fisherman 
(for so the “critics” think of John), who died at least half a century before 
it was published, remains without any explanation. 

2 Apol., i. 66; Dial., 10 and 100. 3 Apol., i. 67. 4 Dial., 103. 


* Jahrbb. f. prot. Theol., 1886, 1890, 1891. 


+ Der erste christliche Schriftsteller seiner Zeit, 1891, p. 145. 
LM 
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This evidence is all the stronger because it is given quite 
casually, and not in defence of some opinion which the writer 
wished to establish, and there is no reason for supposing that 
it represents any belief but that which was current at the 
time. But at that time men were still living whose memories 
could recall the closing years of the apostolic age; and it is 
therefore difficult to suppose that any of the books which 
were used by the Church as resting on apostolic authority 
had only just been published. The natural inference is that 
they had been long in circulation, and that the great mass 
of Christians saw no reason for doubting their authenticity. 
And here it may be well to remark that the fact thus arrived 
at is nothing strange or improbable. From the hereulean 
efforts which have been made to get rid of it, one would 
suppose that it was something too horrible to be believed. 
But surely the state of facts which has been imagined by 
some critics is the one which would require the most un- 
questionable testimony to render it credible. That the 
Christians should have a set of documents which they regarded 
as apostolic, and on which they based their religion, and 
should incorporate with these, as undoubtedly apostolic, 
another work which no one had heard of for fifty years 
after the last apostle was in his grave, and should enter into 
a spontaneous conspiracy of silence as to its late appearance, 
and this not in one country, but in France, Italy, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Africa, seems to me to be a fact 
which would need a very remarkable attestation to compel us 
to accept it. But that the Christian churches should have the 
same set of Gospels in the middle of the second century, and 
at the end of the second century, is what we should expect 
antecedently to testimony; and, therefore, when testimony is 
forthcoming which points to this state of things, we see no 
occasion to apply the bludgeon to get rid of our witness. 


CHAPTER IIT 
THE GOSPEL AND THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN 


WE must now endeavour to estimate some earlier evidence, 
even though, on the most favourable view, it is not of primary 
importance, for it relates directly to the First Epistle of John, 
and not to the Gospel. If, however, it can be shown that in 
all probability the two works proceeded from the same author, 
and nearly at the same time, whatever indicates an early 
date for the one must help to establish the early date of the 
other. We must therefore see whether there are indications 
of this, on which we may reasonably depend. The evidence 
is of course disputed at every point, and it will be impossible 
to do more here than sketch the broad outlines of the con- 
troversy. Our first question relates to the identity of author- 
ship of the Gospel and Epistle; and to this subject the present 
chapter must be devoted. 

The Epistle is one of those that were universally received 
by the early Church, and it was ascribed without hesitation 
to the Apostle John. At present we have to consider only, 
whether this judgment was right in regarding the Epistle 
as the work of the Evangelist. The general opinion may be 
briefly expressed in the words of Westcott: “The writing is so 
closely connected with the Fourth Gospel in vocabulary, style, 
thought, scope, that these two books cannot but be regarded 
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as works of the same author.”! This opinion, however, not- 
withstanding the strength of the evidence, has not been 
universally accepted, and, among others, Dr Martineau has 
pronounced against it. He says that “though long held in 
suspense by the apparent equipoise of the evidence for and 
against their identity of origin, I am at last more impressed 
by a few fundamental differences of religious conception per- 
vading the two writings than by several agreements in ter- 
minology and secondary categories of thought, which point to 
some common relation to the same school.”? He believes that 
“the antitheses and syzygies—Light and Darkness, Truth 
and Falsehood, Love and Hate, Life and Death, God and 
Devil—are so akin to the elements thrown into the gnostic 
speculations, one type of which (the Docetic) the writer of 
the Epistle encounters in a passionate polemic, that they may 
well be regarded rather as the common vocabulary of theo- 
sophie criticism in a given area and age than as characteristics 
of personal thought and taste.” On this judgment two 
observations may be made. First, where there is anything 
like equipoise of purely literary evidence, it seems only reason- 
able to allow the external evidence to decide. Dr Martineau 
apparently regards this as worthless, because it is sometimes 
mistaken. I have already explained why, in spite of its 
occasional errors, I cannot help attaching to it considerable 
weight. Secondly, I think the resemblances between the two 
works are closer than Dr Martineau indicates, They are con- 
nected not only by terms and antitheses and certain turns of 
thought, but by that all-pervading structure and spirit of 


1 The Epistles of St John, 1883, Introduction to the First Epistle, p. xxx. 
These points are fully illustrated in this introduction, to which it may be 
sufficient to refer. See, on the other side, the elaborate investigation by 
Holtzmann: Das Problem des ersten johanneischen Lriefes in seinem Ver- 
hiiltniss zwm Evangelium, in the Jahrbticher f. protestant. Theologie, 1881-82. 

? Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 509. S Piigires 
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language and reflection which is known as style, and which it 
is exceedingly difficult to describe and tabulate. This is so 
marked, that if the authors are different, we must suppose 
that one saturated his mind with the work of the other, so 
that he became an unconscious imitator, and, without any 
appearance of borrowing, appropriated whole phrases to which 
he supplies a different setting and application. Perhaps this 
is not impossible; but when identity of style thus expresses 
itself through an unconstrained blending of resemblance and 
difference, and when two writings, in their combined simplicity 
and depth, stand apart from all the surviving literature of the 
period, it is easier to believe in the alleged unity of author- 
ship than that one writer had so strange a double, who cast 
this one little effort of genius into the stream of time, and 
remained himself unknown. 

To set aside this evidence, the differences of religious con- 
ception must be, as Dr Martineau says, “fundamental.” 
Differences of more or less are unimportant, for a man does 
not embody the whole of his thought in a few pages. Shades 
of variation are also unimportant; for one seldom succeeds in 
expressing the whole even of a single spiritual thought at one 
time, but now one aspect and now another of a many-sided 
truth comes up for consideration, according to the object in 
view. We must also guard against attributing to these early 
writers a dogmatic fixity which could hardly exist so long as 
the mind was more interested in the spiritual and practical 
application of the truth than in its intellectual formulation. 
Still there might be differences which would be decisive. For 
instance, if a letter which professed to have been written by 
Paul in the later period of his life insisted that all Gentiles 
must be circumcised and keep the law on pain of damnation, 
we should reject it without any misgiving as an impudent 
forgery ; for such a difference from the genuine letters would 
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be fundamental. Are there any such differences in the case 
before us? Dr Martineau indicates five “characteristic features 
in the two productions which,” he thinks, “ could not co-exist 
in the same mind.” It may be sufficient for us to notice 
these, as the strongest instances that can be produced. 

(1) He says: “The idea of Repentance and Forgiveness are 
foreign to the evangelist’s conception of the relation between 
God and man, and the words never occur. In the Epistle 
(i. 8, 9) we read, ‘If we say we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.””! But it is surely not sufficient to 
allege that the Gospel does not dwell on the idea of repentance 
and forgiveness; it must be shown that it is antagonistic to 
this idea. Now, what are the facts? We must observe, in 
the first place, that the Gospel is about seven times as long as 
the Epistle. No one will say that the idea of sin is foreign 
to the Evangelist ; and yet the word is found oftener in the 
Epistle than in the Gospel. The noun occurs seventeen times 
im each ; the verb three times in the Gospel, ten times in the 
Epistle. The latter, therefore, is in proportion to its bulk 
occupied with the idea of sin nine times more than the former. 
This is easily explained by its more practical and hortatory 
character ; but it removes our surprise that some aspects of 
the subject are presented which are not in the Gospel. Again, 
the words “repent” and “repentance” are as foreign to the 
one writing as to the other; and as showing the precariousness 
of this kind of argument, I may mention that the same words 
are absent from all but three of the Pauline Epistles—Romans, 
2nd Corinthians and 2nd Timothy. It is not repentance, but 
confession, that is referred to in the Epistle; and this reference 
is made only once. In the Gospel it is obstinate persistence in 
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sin that keeps men from Christ, and the confession of Christ 
is tantamount to the confession of personal sin, for without that 
confession, involving faith, men will die in their sins (viii. 24). 
This is also the doctrine of the Epistle. It is on account of 
Christ’s name that men’s sins are forgiven (ii. 12), and those 
who confess Christ abide in God, and cannot sin (ii. 23, iv. 2, 
15,111. 6,9, v. 18). Lastly, the forgiveness of sins is not absent 
from the Gospel. Christ is represented as saying to his 
Apostles, after the resurrection, “Whose soever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven” (xx. 23). It may be said that the idea of 
forgiveness is involved in the words, “The wrath of God 
abideth on him” (iii. 36), for this is equivalent to “he shall not 
be forgiven”; and to say that he who does not believe shall 
not be forgiven implies that he who believes shall be forgiven. 
I am unable, therefore, to recognize here a fundamental 
difference. 

(2) It is said that “the gospel knows nothing of an atoning 
or propitiatory efficacy in the blood of Christ. The Epistle 
says, ‘the blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all sin’ 
Gi. 7). ‘I write unto you, my little children, because your 
sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake’ (ii. 12). ‘Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins’ (iv. 10).” Dr 
Martineau might have added ii. 2, where also Christ is called 
“a propitiation for our sins,” The term “propitiation” is 
peculiar to the Epistle, and this and kindred words are 
exceedingly rare in the New Testament. Still their occurrence 
can hardly prove a difference of authorship, if we may judge 
from the example of Paul, who once! speaks of Christ as 
ikaornpiov, but nowhere else uses this term or any of its 
cognates. Further, we must observe that it is Christ himself, 
and not his blood, that is called an fAacpuds. His blood is not 


1 Rom. iii. 25. 
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said to propitiate God, but to cleanse us ; and in the Gospel 
eating his flesh and drinking his blood is represented as the 
source of eternal life (vi. 53-56). Again, the doctrine that 
Christ takes away sin, and that his death confers a benefit 
upon the world, is very distinctly laid down in the Gospel, 
and sometimes in language almost identical with that of the 
Epistle. He is called “ the lamb of God that takes away the 
sin of the world” (i. 29). So in the Epistle it is said that 
“he was manifested to take away sins” (iii. 5). In the Gospel 
Christ declares that he will give his flesh “for the life of the 
world” (vi. 51); “the good shepherd lays down his life for 
the sheep,” and “I lay down my life for the sheep” (x. 11 and 
15). With these expressions we may compare the statement 
of the Epistle that “he laid down his life for us” (iii. 16). 
In the Gospel the high-priest, by virtue of his office, makes 
the true assertion that Jesus should die for the nation, and 
the Evangelist adds, “and not for the nation only, but that 
also he may gather into one the children of God who are 
scattered ” (xi. 49-52, xviii. 14). With this we may reasonably 
compare the doctrine of the Epistle that Jesus is a propitiation 
not for our sins only, but for the whole world (ii. 2). Here, 
then, I think the Gospel and the Epistle supplement rather 
than contradict one another, and I cannot see why the several 
thoughts might not co-exist in the same mind. 

(3) “The word Paraclete is used in the Gospel exclusively 
of the Holy Spirit; in the Epistle, of Jesus Christ.” It is 
applied to Jesus Christ in the sense of advocate, but in the 
Gospel Jesus declines this intercessory character,—“In that 
day ye shall ask in my name; and I say not unto you that I 
will pray the Father for you; for the Father himself loveth 
you, because ye have loved me, and have believed that I came 
forth from the Father (xvi. 26, 27).” At first sight we seem 
to have here a real difference of an important kind ; but there 
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are certain things which Dr Martineau has failed to notice 
which go far towards making the two views supplementary 
instead of contradictory. When Jesus first speaks of the 
Paraclete, he says, “I will ask the Father, and he will give 
you another Paraclete, that he may be with you for ever” 
(xiv. 16). Here two things deserve notice. First, Christ is 

here represented as an intercessor; for it is in answer to his 
: request that the Spirit is to be sent. Secondly, the Spirit 
is “another Paraclete,’ implying that Jesus was himself 
a Paraclete. But it may be said that he was to relinquish 
the office of intercessor as soon as the Spirit was sent. To 
determine this we must look more closely at the verse quoted 
above. It is at once clear that the “you” is emphatic, and 
the function of intercession is declined for the apostles solely 
on the ground that they would not require it, because their 
love and faith were sufficient in themselves to plead for 
them with the Father. Does not this imply that for others, 
who were in a lower spiritual condition, he might and would 
intercede? But this is exactly what the Epistle teaches in 
the single passage where the question is referred to :—“If any 
man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous, and he is a propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the whole world” (ii. 12). Here 
it is the sinful alone who require his advocacy, those only 
who have offended the Father that need him as a propitiation. 
I may observe in passing that the propitiation has nothing 
to do with the atoning efficacy of his death. It is in the 
heavenly world that he, by virtue of his righteousness, pleads 
with God and propitiates him towards sinful man. The 
believer, conscious that through his sin he has failed to keep 
the Holy Spirit in his heart to intercede for him, may yet 
remember that he has an advocate on high, whose righteous- 
ness intercedes for the race which he represents, and that 
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in spite of his sin he may come under the shelter of that holy 
name to seek the grace which he has forfeited. This is not 
the place to enlarge upon or criticise the doctrine which is 
here expressed, and I will only say that there are phases of 
religious experience to which it strongly appeals. Our point 
at present is that it is not inconsistent with the teaching of 
the Gospel, and therefore this third objection disappears. 

(4) We are reminded that “the expectation of the Parusia, 
or near return of Christ, to wind up human history, and 
establish the theocracy, is absent from the Gospel, with its 
attendant mythology of premonitory signs. In the Epistle we 
read, ‘Little children, it is the last hour: and as ye have 
heard that antichrist cometh, even now there have arisen many 
antichrists; whereby we know that it is the last hour’ (ii. 18). 
‘We know that, when he shall be manifested, we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him even as he is’ (iii. 2)” No 
stress can be laid upon the word vapovcia, which occurs once 
in the Epistle (ii. 28) while it is absent from the Gospel; for 
it is absent also from Mark, Luke, and Acts, and (in its 
special sense) from the Pauline Epistles, with the exception of 
ist Corinthians and 1st and 2nd Thessalonians. Nor are we 
entitled to infer from the writer’s use of this word that he had 
in his mind the whole of “its attendant mythology of pre- 
monitory signs,” for in itself it denotes nothing but the 
presence of Christ, whether spiritual or physical. The only 
sign that is mentioned is the appearance of antichrist (i. 18); 
but this, instead of being set forth with its mythological 
embellishments, is explained away into the coming of human 
antichrists, who are animated by the spirit of denial (ii, 3, 
iv. 3). If this spirit is regarded as a reality, no less than the 
Spirit of God, and even as a personal principle of evil to 
whom the world is subject (iv. 2-4, v. 18-19), still he becomes 
manifest only through his human agents, and the mythological 
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element of his visible appearance and great battle with the 
Messiah is totally wanting. Now, the Gospel also tells us 
that “the prince of the world is coming, and has nothing in” 
Christ (xiv. 30). Here, however, the reference is to his 
coming in order to put an end to Christ’s immediate work, 
and there is no allusion to his coming as a sign of Christ’s 
return, The term “ antichrist,’ moreover, is not used; but the 
periphrasis admirably suits the idea of antichrist portrayed in 
the Epistle. Here, then, there is undoubtedly a difference of 
doctrine; but I can see nothing contradictory. It was the 
evil spirit of denial that compassed the death of Jesus; and 
an outbreak of the same evil, threatening to corrupt the 
church itself, might be taken as a sign that the prince of the 
world, feeling himself in danger, was entering on his last 
desperate struggle. 

But what of the second coming of Christ? It is mentioned 
in the Epistle as his “presence” and “manifestation,” and 
there is not a word about its mythological accompaniments. 
For anything that appears it may be wholly spiritual; for 
the one thing referred to is that we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is, and such seeing is purely spiritual. 
On the other hand the Gospel, which is said to be so much 
more spiritual, recognizes the messianic function of raising the 
dead,—“ An hour is coming in which all that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth, they that did good 
unto the resurrection of life, they that practised evil unto the 
resurrection of judgment” (v. 28, 29). Dr Martineau admits 
that these words refer to the “literally dead,” and that the 
evangelist reserves “the last day” for this resurrection *; but 
if so, the writer must have believed in Christ’s second coming 
at an early date. The last chapter of the Gospel is equally 
explicit,—‘ If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
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thee?” (xxi. 22). There are also several other passages in 
which the second coming, though it may be of a spiritual 
kind, is distinctly alluded to:—“I am coming to you. Yet a 
little while, and the world beholds me no more, but ye behold 
me” (xiv. 18, 19). “I go away, and come to you” (xiv. 28). 
“A little while, and ye behold me no more, and again a 
little while, and ye shall see me” (xvi. 16). “He that loveth 
me shall be loved by my Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest myself to him” (xiy. 21). “I will see you again, and 
your heart shall rejoice” (xvi. 22).! These expressions seem to 
point rather to a continuous spiritual coming to believers’ 
hearts than to any definite and external fact; but if this is 
inconsistent with the language of the Epistle, it is still more 
inconsistent with the passage in the Gospel about the resur- 
rection. The ideas with which we are dealing are not, in a 
mind like John’s, cut up and distributed into neatly labelled 
parcels, but have a largeness and vagueness which adapt them 
to varying moods; and the writer expresses them in words 
suited to his immediate purpose, and never thinks of bringing 
his statements together, and seeing how far they logically 
cohere. In the present instances I can see nothing but phases 
of the same mind, now rejoicing in the clearness of a constant 
spiritual vision, and again looking forward to a glory to be 
revealed. 

(5) The evangelist retains “a remnant of eschatology in the 
The language of xiv. 2-4 and xvii. 
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phrase ‘the last day. 
20-24 suggests the “intended fulfilment ” of Christ’s promises 
“in each separate disciple successively called away. But the 
language is not inconsistent with an intermediate sleep of the 
dead till their number was made up and the moment of 
awakening should have arrived for all. In this case would 
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be realised that other word of Christ, ‘This is the will of him 
that sent me, that of all that he hath given me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it wp at the last day’ (vi. 39). The 
Gospel, then, and the Epistle are not at variance as to the 
existence of a ‘last day. But in their account of it they 
differ: in the Epistle, it is the ‘judgment day, ‘ Herein is love 
made perfect, that we may have boldness in the day of judg- 
ment’ (iv. 17); in the Gospel, it is the resurrection day; and 
the process of judgment is expressly shifted away from that 
future day into the present, and the eternal life or death 
determined and self-pronounced already in the devotion or 
aversion of each soul to the Holy One of God. ‘He that 
believeth on him 7s not judged: and he that believeth not 
hath been judged already, because he hath not believed on 
the name of the only-begotten Son of God’ (ii. 18): ‘If any 
man hear my sayings and keep them not, I judge him not; 
for I came not to judge the world, but to save the world. He 
that rejecteth me and receiveth not my sayings, hath one that 
judgeth him: the word that I speak, the same shall judge him 
in the last day’ (xii. 47, 48).” One would suppose that this 
last quotation, which expressly asserts that there will be a 
judgment in the last day, would upset the entire argument, 
though Dr Martineau is not impressed by this, and must, I 
suppose, have understood by the phrase the last day of 
each disciple. We must, however, survey the facts a little 
more fully, as they are very instructive. In the first place, 
the phrase “the last day” does not occur in the Epistle at all, 
whereas we find it six times in the Gospel (vi. 39, 40, 44, 
54, Xi. 24, xii. 48). The Epistle refers once to “the day of 
judgment” (iv. 17), and this is the only allusion which it 
contains to a last day, and the sole ground on which the 
above argument is based, for the “last hour” which is spoken 
of in ii. 18 evidently denotes the closing period of the world’s 
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pre-messianic history. Further, the verse which speaks of a 
day of judgment evidently does not teach that the righteous 
are to be judged, but rather the contrary: when judgment 
falls upon the world, the righteous will be without fear, 
because they are as Christ himself, and their love has been 
made perfect, so that they abide in God, and God in them. 
Love is represented as the very substance of life:—“ We have 
passed out of: death into life, because we love the brethren ; 
he that loves not abides in death. Everyone that hates his 
brother is a murderer, and ye know that no murderer has 
eternal life abiding in him” (iii. 14, 15). Consequently one 
has not to wait for eternal life; the Christian has it now :— 
“He that has the Son has the life” (v. 12). “These things 
I wrote to you that ye may know that ye have eternal life” 
(v. 13). When to these quotations we add the fact that no 
resurrection is mentioned, we might plausibly argue that the 
Epistle is far more spiritual than the Gospel, and knows 
nothing of its mythological conception of the resurrection, 
the dead all rising up out of their graves on the last day. 
But I suppose we shall not wish to apply this dreary literalism 
to a writer like the evangelist. 

Let us now turn to the Gospel, and see if its doctrine of 
judgment really differs essentially from that of the Epistle. 
We have seen that he that rejects Christ is to be judged at 
the last day. But there is another passage equally plain: 
they that practise evil are at a certain hour to come forth out 
of their tombs “unto a resurrection of judgment” (v.29). On 
the other hand, he that believes “has eternal life, and comes 
not into judgment, but has passed out of death into life” 
(v. 24). Here we have not only the doctrine, but for the most 
part the very language of the Epistle. The words “comes not 
into judgment” are not in the Epistle, but their meaning is 
fully implied in the “boldness” which the righteous are to 
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have in that dreadful day. This might seem a sufficient 
reason for questioning the weight of the argument, but it is 
worth while noticing a few other passages, which show that 
there is far more contradiction between different statements of 
the Gospel itself than there is between the Gospel and the 
Epistle. Christ says that he came not to judge the world 
(ili. 17, xii. 47), and that he judges no man (viii. 15). But 
elsewhere he says, “I have many things to speak and judge 
concerning you” (viii. 26), and that the Father “has given all 
judgment to the Son” (v. 22), and “gave him authority to 
execute judgment, because he is the Son of Man” (v. 27); 
and this last passage is in immediate connection with the one 
already quoted about the resurrection. In these passages the 
judgment is future. Elsewhere it is past: “He that believes 
not has been judged already” (iii. 18). “The prince of 
this world has been judged” (xvi. 11). Yet again it is 
present: “Now is the judgment of this world” (xii. 31). 
There is a similar variation in connection with the doctrine 
of the resurrection. We have seen that men were to come 
out of their tombs; and we learn further that Christ would 
personally raise the believers in him “in the last day” 
(vi. 39, 40, 44, 54). And yet, imbedded within these very 
passages, as well as elsewhere, we are taught that eternal life 
is a present possession (ill. 36, v. 24, vi. 47, 54). And not only 
so, but when Martha declares her conviction that her brother 
should rise in the resurrection in the last day, Jesus announces 
that he is the resurrection, and that he that believes on him 
shall live, though he were dead, and that he who lives and 
believes on him shall never die (xi. 25, 26). Surely these 
examples show that we must not bind the evangelist to a 
rigid sense for every phrase, and turn the flowing and vivid 
expressions of spiritual thought into the dead fixity of 
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intellectual dogma. We must understand such sayings in 
the spirit, and not in the letter; and the spirit, in sympathetic 
communion with the spirit of the writer, will detect hidden 
harmonies which the intellect fails to discover. 

On a survey, then, of the whole case I am unable to 
perceive fundamental differences of conception. On the 
contrary I see substantially the same vein of thought, 
and detect the same mental characteristics, with just those 
shades of variation which one may expect to meet in the 
same mind, and especially in a mind of this particular order. 
I am therefore obliged to adhere to the ancient view that the 
Gospel and the Epistle are works of the same author. 

We are on less certain ground when we attempt to deter- 
mine the relative dates of the two writings. The view has 
often been adopted that they belong closely to one another, 
and that the Epistle was published either as commendatory 
prolegomena or as a hortatory postscript to the Gospel; and 
even Bleek, who thinks that they are quite independent of 
one another, nevertheless admits that they are connected in so 
many ways that they cannot have been far apart in the time 
of their compositiont We have no external evidence to 
determine this question; but Lightfoot calls attention to a 
curious fact, which may have some bearing on the subject. 
“The writer” of the Muratorian Canon “detaches the First 
Epistle of St John from the Second and Third, and connects 
it with the Gospel. Either he himself, or some earlier 
authority whom he copied, would appear to have used a 
manuscript in which it occupied this position.”? May we 
suppose that the Gospel and the Epistle were originally 
published together, and became detached only when the 
Gospels were grouped into one class of writings and the 
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Epistles into another? This is not impossible; but the 
evidence is not sufficient to justify any confident conclusion. 
Lightfoot, however, who believes that his view that the 
Epistle is a postscript is “strongly confirmed” by the 
Muratorian Canon, relies upon internal evidence. The Gospel 
ends with the endorsement of the elders, to whom it has been 
dictated,—“ This is the disciple which testifieth of these 
things, and wrote these things, and we know that his 
testimony is true.’ Then comes the hortatory postscript, 
“which was intended (we may suppose) to be circulated with 
the narrative. It has no opening salutation, like the two 
Epistles proper—the second and third—which bear the same 
Apostle’s name. It begins at once with a reference to the 
Gospel narrative which (on this hypothesis) has preceded, ... . 
The use of the plural here! links on the opening of the 
Epistle with the close of the Gospel. The Apostle begins by 
associating with himself the elders, who have certified to the 
authorship and authenticity of the narrative. Having done 
this, he changes to the singular, and speaks in his own name— 
‘I write. The opening phrase of the Epistle, ‘That which 
was from the beginning, is explained by the opening phrase 
of the Gospel, ‘In the beginning was the Word. The whole 
Epistle is a devotional and moral application of the main 
ideas which are evolved historically in the sayings’ and doings 
of Christ recorded in the Gospel. The most perplexing 
saying in the Epistle, ‘He that came by water and by blood,’ 
illustrates and is itself illustrated by the most perplexing 
incident in the Gospel, ‘There came forth water and blood.’ 
We understand at length, why in the Gospel so much stress is 
laid on the veracity of the eye-witness just at this point, when 
we see from the Epistle what significance the writer would 
attach to the incident, as symbolizing Christ’s healing power.””* 
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I have quoted this passage at length on account of the interest 
_ of the suggestion which it contains; but I am afraid we can 
hardly regard it as more than the plausible conjecture of a 
learned and thoughtful man. It may, however, help to 
establish the close proximity of the two works in their date of 
publication. But there are other apparent references to the 
Gospel which have been pointed out in the Epistle. Epistle 
ii. 7-8 (compare iii. 23), where the new commandment of love 
is spoken of, reminds one of the Gospel xiii. 34, xv. 10, 12 
Epistle v. 9, the testimony of God concerning his Son, is 
explained by the Gospel, v. 32, x. 25. Epistle ii. 8, “The 
devil sins from the beginning,” resembles John viii. 44, the 
devil “was a murderer from the beginning.” Epistle v. 13, 
“These things I wrote to you who believe on the name of the 
Son of God, that ye may know that ye have eternal life,” 
seems modelled upon John xx. 31, “These things have been 
written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing ye may have life in his name.” 
In ii. 12-14 the thrice-repeated ypadw refers to the Epistle, 
and éypayva is most easily explained as an allusion to the 
Gospel. This last instance, if we could be sure of the 
reference of éypayva, would decide the order of composition ; 
but the rest hardly pass beyond resemblances of thought and 
expression, which might be indefinitely multiplied, and do not 
determine on which side the priority lies. Moreover we must 
not altogether lose sight of Bleek’s suggestion, that the 
substance of John’s Gospel was probably known from 
frequent oral repetition before it was committed to writing. 

In opposition to the foregoing view, Reuss! maintaing the 
priority of the Epistle. The Logos-doctrine is not yet for- 
mulated. If this argument is valid, we must allow at least a 
reasonable interval between the two works; but I am inclined 
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to think that it assumes a more complete system of thought 
than can be found in either. The Logos-doctrine, as such, 
does not appear in the Gospel beyond the Proem; and there it 
is sketched in grand outlines, which required a great deal of 
filing in with philosophical comment to bring it into the 
shape of the later dogma. Then I am by no means sure that 
“the Logos” of the Gospel, and “the Logos of life” of the 
Epistle, are not much more closely related than they appear 
to those who look at them only through the haze of philo- 
sophical comment. They seem to be two ways of endeavour- 
ing to express the same grand and living thought, which had 
not yet taken precise and permanent form, but seemed still 
to hesitate, whether to cast itself in a Hebrew or a Grecian 
mould. Again, the reference to an GAXos rapakAyTos in the 
Gospel, xiv. 16, seems to be subsequent to the Epistle, ii. 1. 
If we had only a literary dependence to think of, this would 
be a strong argument; but if the writer was in the habit of 
speaking of Jesus as a wapaxAnros, nothing could be more 
natural than his use of the word aAdos when he was applying 
the same title to the Spirit. Lastly, the less spiritual escha- 
tology seems to point to an earlier date. We have already 
dealt with this subject; and if the observations then made 
were correct, this argument too falls to the ground. Perhaps, 
then, we are safe in saying that the evidence inclines slightly 
in favour of the later date of the Epistle; but I do not think 
we should be justified in expressing a very confident opinion. 
We are more secure in affirming the probability that both 
works belong to the same period, and that the man who was 
acquainted with one was acquainted with the other. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE EPISTLE OF POLYCARP 


WE come now to the Epistle of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. 
The genuineness of this Epistle has been called in question, I 
think upon very insufficient grounds. It would occupy far 
too much of our time to examine the evidence in detail; and, 
as I have nothing fresh to add, I must be content with point- 
ing out the main directions which the controversy assumes, 
and referring the reader for full information to Lightfoot’s 
Essays on Supernatural Religion, and his great edition of 
the Apostolic Fathers, Part II. 

In one of the passages in which Irenzus alludes to his 
acquaintance with Polycarp, he states that there is extant, a 
letter of Polycarp’s addressed to the Philippians, “from which 
those who wish, and care for their own salvation, can learn 
the character of his faith and the preaching of the truth.” 
This is very strong external evidence; for it not only gives 
the personal belief of a pupil of Polycarp’s, but it implies that 
it was in such general circulation that there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining a copy. It is probable, therefore, that 
the church at Philippi was acquainted with it, and they must 
have known whether it was a recent production or not. That 
the churches in Asia accepted it as genuine, we may gather 
from the statement of Jerome that down to his time it was 
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read “on Asie conventu.”! Treneus does not indeed say 
anything which necessarily identifies the letter with that 
which has come down to us; but there is no competitor in 
the field, and there is no reason to doubt, and I believe it was 
not till recently doubted, that the extant letter is the one 
referred to. This external evidence is strongly confirmed by 
the internal. The Epistle professes to be by Polycarp, so 
that, if not his, it is a deliberate forgery. But there is no 
appearance of forgery about it. It is modest, simple, and 
devout, and suits ail that we know of the character of the 
alleged author. The undeveloped condition of the doctrine, 
and the nature of the allusions to ecclesiastical organization, 
alike point to a very early date, and there is nothing which 
indicates a later time. Why, then, is its genuineness 
doubted? Mainly because it bears witness to the existence 
of the Ignatian letters and to the journey of Ignatius to his 
martyrdom in Rome.? This opens up a vast subject, which it 
is impossible for us to discuss; but I must indicate very 
briefly its bearing on the question before us. 

A number of epistles have come down to us under the name 
of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch in Syria. These letters exist 
in three forms or recensions. The first contains only three 
epistles, which have been preserved, in this form, only in a 
Syriac version. The second comprises seven epistles, the 
three of the Syriac version in an amplified form, and four 
others. Of this recension we possess the original Greek, as 
well as translations in Latin and Armenian, and fragments in 
Syriac and Coptic. This is referred to sometimes as the 
shorter Greek, sometimes as the Vossian recension, the Greek 
of six of the epistles having been published for the first time 
by Isaac Voss, in 1646. The third form includes thirteen 
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letters, of which one, however, is addressed to Ignatius, 
instead of professing to be written by him. Seven of the 
epistles are an enlarged edition of those embraced by the 
second recension. This largest form has been preserved in 
Greek and Latin; and the six additional epistles, having been 
added to the second form, have been translated also into 
the other languages mentioned under that head. Lightfoot 
purposes to distinguish these three collections as the short, 
middle, and long forms or recensions respectively. It is 
admitted on all hands that the long form isspurious. Cureton, 
who discovered and published the ancient Syriac version,’ 
maintained that we were at last in possession of the genuine 
Ignatius, and in this conviction he was followed by many 
learned men. Others, however, still defended both the priority 
and the genuineness of the middle recension, and Lightfoot 
has devoted all the resources of his learning to the establish- 
ment of this position. Others, again, and especially the 
adherents of the Tiibingen school, regard the whole literature 
as spurious. 

Now, even if it could be shown that all these letters were 
spurious, I cannot see that we should be obliged to reject the 
Epistle of Polycarp; for it might still be true that Ignatius 
was taken to Rome to be martyred, and that on the journey 
he wrote the letters to which the Epistle of Polycarp alludes. 
For some unknown reason these letters may have perished, 
and others have been forged at a later time in their place, or 
they may have been so tampered with that we can no longer 
depend upon them. I am not saying that this is likely, but 
only that it is less unlikely than that an epistle which bears 
every mark of genuineness should be a forgery; for we 
must remember that the allusions are not of a kind to identify 
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any of the Ignatian letters which have come down to us. 
This view is confirmed by a fact which I think Lightfoot has 
proved to demonstration, that the Epistles of Polycarp and of 
Ignatius have not been written by the same hand, and that 
the former is in no way designed to support the ecclesiastical 
position maintained by the latter. There would therefore be 
no inconsistency in accepting the Epistle of Polycarp as 
conclusive evidence that there was once a genuine Ignatian 
literature, and at the same time entertaining doubts whether 
we could depend upon any of the forms in which that 
literature has reached our own time. Accordingly it is 
not necessary for us here to attempt to come to a decision 
in the controversy about the Epistles of Ignatius; for 
whatever may be the ultimate verdict, I think we may 

still retain the conviction that the Epistle of Polycarp is 
| genuine. 

A fresh attack, however, proceeding upon other grounds, 
has been made by the Rev. Jos. M. Cotterill in a long article 
contained in the Journal of Philology, vol. xix., no. 38, 1891. 
The writer suggests that the Epistle was forged by Antiochus 
Paleestinensis, a writer of the early part of the seventh century, 
whose 130 Homilies recommend various moral duties, and 
enforce their lessons by quotations from the Scriptures and 
the Fathers. The Epistle and the Homilies coincide in two 
passages of some length as well as in some minor expres- 
sions; and Mr Cotterill contends that these are so related to 
one another as to prove that the indebtedness is on the side 
of the Epistle. He professes to take as his model Bishop 
Lightfoot’s investigation of a similar connection between the 
long form of the Ignatian Epistles and the Apostolical 
Constitutions. These writings exhibit frequent and minute 
coincidences, and the question is, which is dependent on the 
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other? Lightfoot “invites his readers to place the language 
of parallel passages with their contexts side by side, and to 
conclude that that writer whose language is again and again 
explained by the other must needs have been the copyist.” } 
This is the obvious, and indeed the only, course to pursue in 
a case of this kind; and it is clear that the evidence might 
be of every degree of strength, from zero up to a proof which 
would convince every reasonable mind. Now I think Light- 
foot has established a high probability for his thesis, that the 
Ignatian forger is dependent on the Apostolical Constitutions, 
for he not only produces obscure or inaccurate statements of 
the former which are at once explained by the parallel pas- 
sages in the latter, but he shows that in one instance the 
writer “accidentally betrays the source of his obligations,” 
by enjoining reverence for the bishop “according as the 
blessed apostles ordained for you,” and he points out an 
addition in the enumeration of church officers which suggests 
a later date. This convincing investigation, on which Mr 
Cotterill bestows extravagant praise, apparently for the 
purpose of depreciating Lightfoot’s work in general, occupies 
a little more than a page. In the long article on the Epistle 
of Polycarp there is not a single item of evidence which, to 
my mind, has anything approaching the same cogency. There 
is no accidental allusion in the Epistle to the authority of a 
certain Homily. There is no introduction of later names 
or ideas. I venture to think there is not a single passage 
which requires to be explained by the Homilies; and I believe 
the most that can be justly said is that there are a few 
instances which might be explained in the way which Mr 
Cotterill suggests if we knew that the two works were nearly 
contemporary, and were doubtful which was prior. This 
position could be established only by a minute verbal examina- 
1 Article, p. 250. 
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tion, on which we cannot enter here; but a few more general 
considerations may be advanced. 

First, we must notice the character of the proposition which 
is to be proved. In the case of the Ignatian letters we know 
from internal evidence that the long recension is much later 
than the time of Ignatius, and there is nothing improbable in 
the assertion that it is later than the Apostolical Constitutions. 
Accordingly we are satisfied with a degree of evidence which 
might not be considered adequate in the face of a very strong 
counter probability. But we know from the testimony of 
Trenzus and others, that an alleged epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians was extant centuries before the time of Antiochus. 
The extant Epistle is the only one with which we are 
acquainted, and it contains no internal mark of being 
composed in the seventh century, or at any date subsequent to 
the time of Polycarp. We are therefore obliged to make 
several improbable suppositions. If the original Epistle was 
extant (and we know that it was extant for centuries), it 
would have been absurd to forge a new one in the hope of 
superseding it, and especially one so colourless as to answer 
no useful purpose. If, on the other hand, all interest in the 
Epistle had died out, so that it was no longer in circulation, 
then again there was no motive for the forgery, for no one 
wanted to know what Polycarp had said. In either case one 
would expect some insertions bearing on questions of the time, 
and betraying to a discerning eye a state of things much later 
than the beginning of the second century. That a forgery of 
this kind should be attempted is in a high degree im- 
probable. 

But if the forgery was undertaken, several curious points 
hadj to be attended to. Severus of Antioch (¢. A.D. 513-518) 
quotes, in Syriac, two passages expressly from Polycarp’s 
Epistle; and Mr Cotterill admits that this is rather “a strong 
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fact.”1 But it is easily got over. Antiochus was acquainted 
with the writings of Severus, and cunningly inserted the 
quotations in his forgery. But his cleverness had to go a 
little farther. Eusebius also quotes a passage,” and this too is 
inserted. These insertions are so carefully made that they do 
not betray the awkwardness of the joining. The style, more- 
over, excites no suspicions; but then Mr Cotterill thinks a 
forger “can assume any style he wishes.”® Some other 
curious points had also to be attended to. Eusebius tells us 
that Polycarp “has used certain testimonies from the First 
Epistle of Peter” *; and accordingly these testimonies are duly 
interlarded, and the name of Peter as the author is judiciously 
suppressed, although the forger introduces the name of Paul. 
Again, he inserts an expression which Polycarp is said to have 
once addressed to Marcion, “the first-born of Satan”; and 
lest this should look suspicious he judiciously omits a familiar 
exclamation, “O good God, to what times hast thou kept me, 
that I should endure these things?”® The author, too, with 
great astuteness introduces two names, Crescens and Valens, 
both Latin, and both found in inscriptions at Philippi, which 
was a Roman colony.’ I suppose all this is not beyond the 
power of a clever and learned forger; but it certainly gives 
an air of extravagance to the hypothesis, and leads us to seek 
for much stronger evidence than is offered before we can 
accept it. 

Once more, it seems very improbable that, if Antiochus did 
wish to forge an epistle for no conceivable purpose, he would 
have incorporated passages from his own works, and with 
just such slight variations of reading as one might expect to 


P5252. CW a AONE Macon 8 PD. sab; 
EL AW. Cad. > Tren,, 3; jii.4. 

6 Iren., Hp. ad Florinwm, in Euseb., H. £., v. 20. 

7 See Lightfoot, 1. i. p. 600. 
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find when the words of an author are not avowedly repro- 
duced. If he could make so much of the Epistle new, he need 
hardly have fallen back for a small part of it on what he had 
already written; and if he introduced these portions in order 
that readers might suppose that the parallel passages in the 
Homilies were quoted from them, he displayed an extra- 
ordinary refinement and skill in the forger’s art. But if the 
Epistle was written, not by Antiochus himself, but by some 
later adventurer who made use of the Homilies for his purpose, 
then why was he so modest in his borrowing, instead of 
bringing together the greater part of his material from this 
ample mine ? 

Again, in one of the two considerable passages which are 
found in both works, a decisive mark of later date is presented 
by the Homilies Polycarp? describes the character by 
which “the presbyters” should be distinguished ; the Homily * 
begins with a change of terminology, and says that “the 
priests * ought to be imitators of their chief-priest, as he also 
is of the chief priest Christ.” The idea that the Christian 
ministry was a priesthood was one which a writer of the 
seventh century would have been likely to carry back into 
the second, for he would naturally have supposed that the 
sacerdotal constitution had existed from the first. It is 
therefore extremely improbable that Antiochus deliberately 
changed “priests” into “presbyters” to suit the time of 
Polycarp, especially as Christ is referred to in the Epistle? as 
“the eternal high-priest.” 

That Antiochus does not mention Polycarp when he quotes 
him is in accordance with his almost invariable practice in 
citing ancient ecclesiastical writers. Mr Cotterill, appealing to 
Lightfoot’s remark that the Epistle is “essentially common- 


1 See the passages in the article, p. 247 sq. y vi. 
2123. 4 rovs iepets. eal 
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place,” declares that “there is nothing in its contents to 
explain the lively interest in it which Antiochus must have 
felt if he had any knowledge of it at all.”1 It is a sufficient 
reply that the position of Polycarp in the early Church might 
well create an interest in his work far exceeding its literary 
merits, and that the two main passages which are quoted, 
relating to the character of presbyters and of deacons, are 
good and appropriate. 

On the whole, then, I can at present regard Mr Cotterill’s 
attempt only as a critical exercise. There are few theses in 
support of which it is not possible to find some arguments; 
but I think this hypothesis is encompassed with difficulties 
which can be set aside only by a very different order of 
evidence from any which has been produced? 

It is very easy to make light of the history of Polycarp, 
because to most people he is only a shadowy name. Never- 
theless the few facts that we know of him are of singular im- 
portance. At the time of his martyrdom he had served Christ 
for eighty-six years; and from this great age we may reasonably 
suppose that he was born in a Christian family. The date of 
his death was formerly fixed at 167 a.D.; but a very searching 
investigation has established a probability, amounting almost 
to proof, that it really took place about 155 or 156, or, more 
exactly, February 23, 155.2 He was therefore born at least as 
early as 69 or 70, and was a man in the full vigour of his 


eed, yiioy, 

® There is a long and careful reply to Mr Cotterill by Dr C. Taylor in 
the next number of the Journal of Philology (Vol. xx., No. 39, Pp. 65-110). 
The article examines the arguments in considerable detail, and also throws 
much light on the relation of Hermas to Polycarp. 

° See Lightfoot’s Essay on the “Date of the Martyrdom” in Apostolic Fathers, 
II, i. p. 646 sqg. Also the valuable discussion in Harnack (Chronologie der 
altchristlichen Litteratur, i. p. 334. sqq.), who notices the views of Zahn (p. 342 
sqq.), and of Schmid (p. 349 sqq.). See also the more recent investigation 
of Corssen in the Zertschr. fiir die neut. Wiss., 1902, pp. 61 sq. 


powers at the opening of the second century; and from that 
time, for more than half a century, he occupied a prominent 
position in the churches of Asia, so that, at the time of his 
martyrdom, he was known as the father of the Christians. 
We have no reason for ascribing to him any particular talent 
or learning; but he must have had those gifts of character 
and practical good sense, without which he could not have won 
such long-continued and such general respect. Of course, we 
know that in the nature of things there must have been many 
men whose lives bridged the interval from the close of the 
Apostolic age to the middle of the second century ; but we are 
more impressed. by our acquaintance with this one influential 
man, who knew the Apostle John, and was listened to by 
Irenzeus. 

We must now return to the Epistle. It was written about 
the time of the martyrdom of Ignatius, before tidings of the 
closing scene had reached Asia. The martyrdom took place 
possibly as late as 118, perhaps as early as 110, and within 
these limits the Epistle must have been written! At the 
beginning of chapter vii. are the words, Ila@s yap, d¢ dv uy 
Smoroyy Inootv Xpirrov év capkt edndvOevat, aytixpiords err. 
These words at once remind us of 1 John iv. 2-3, with 
perhaps a blending of ii. 22, and possibly of the Second 
Epistle, 7. A phrase which presently follows, é« rot diaBoXou 
éoriv, occurs in 1 John iii. 8, and the reference to To waprupioy | 
70d sTavpov may have been suggested by the incident related 
in John xix. 348g.2. Those, however, who love hasty judgments 
can very easily dispose of this apparent evidence. The Epistle 
of John is not mentioned; the words are not given as a 

1 Harnack has examined the question with marked caution, and has 
reached the conclusion that the letters are genuine, and were composed in 


the last years of Trajan (110-117), or perhaps some years later (117-125). 


Chron., p. 406. 
2 See Lightfoot’s note. 
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quotation; they are not the same as the words in the Epistle ; 
and they are followed by further statements of a similar kind 
which no one supposes to be a quotation :—*“ Whosoever does 
not confess the testimony of the cross, is from the devil; and 
whosoever perverts the oracles of the Lord to his own desires, 
and says there is neither resurrection nor judgment, he is first- 
born of Satan.” If, then, we had nothing to guide our judg- 
ment but a comparison of the two passages, we might think it 
very doubtful whether they were not the accidental utterances 
of similar phrases by members of the same school, or whether 
the statement in John was not borrowed from Polycarp. But 
as soon as we take a more extended view, other considerations 
begin to prevail. In the first place, all the evidence which we 
have hitherto noticed leads us to suppose that the Epistle of 
John (being by the same author as the Gospel) was earlier 
than the Epistle of Polycarp; and, accordingly, this apparent 
quotation is simply confirmatory of what we have legitimately 
anticipated, and proves that we have not been upon the wrong 
track. In the second place, the Epistle contains a large number 
of similar quotations (at least thirty) from a great many books 
of the New Testament, especially from the First Epistle of Peter, 
and these also are habitually introduced without the name of 
the author, without any sign of quotation, with frequent verbal 
inaccuracy, and mixed up with Polycarp’s own reflections and 
expansions. Paul is the only writer who is named, and words 
cited from the Gospels are ascribed to Christ.1. We learn from 
these facts that if Polycarp cited the Epistle of John, he would 
probably cite it in some such manner as we actually find. The 
reasonable inference from these considerations surely is that 
the sentence quoted above is really a citation from the First 
Epistle of John. Of course, I do not assert that the other 
suppositions cannot possibly be true; I only say that the 


1 The first two chapters furnish excellent examples. 
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evidence leads naturally and fairly to the conclusion which 
has been stated; and I must repeat what one often has 
occasion to observe, that evidence does not become worthless 
because it is proved that it is not demonstrative. 

It is perhaps worth while pointing out a possible allusion to 
the Fourth Gospel, to which I am not aware that attention has 
been called before. In §v. are the words xaOws iréryero muir 
eyeipar nuas éx vexpay, and that if we fulfil our citizenship in a 
manner worthy of him we shall also reign with him, eZye 
mirrevouev. I do not remember that this promise is contained 
anywhere but in John vi. 40, mirrevwy eis avTov ... . dvarThow 
aurov éyw ev Ty éaxaTy juépa. The meaning is precisely the 
same; and as Polycarp is not avowedly quoting, the substi- 
tution of a synonymous and more common phrase, one, more- 
over, which is not unknown to the Fourth Gospel, is very 
natural. If this is not a direct reference to the Gospel, it at 
all events shows that we are within the circle of Johannine 
ideas. The promise that we shall reign with Christ is con- 
tained in substance in Rev. iii. 21; but the exact words, cat 
oupBacirevcouer, are in 2 Timothy ii. 12, as part of a miorés 
Adyos. Compare 1 John ii. 25, “This is the promise which 
he himself promised us, the eternal life.”? 

Before leaving Polycarp I must venture on some general 
reflections. Setting all testimony aside, it is a matter of great 
importance to know that this distinguished man was a friend 
of the Apostle John’s; that he lived till Ireneus was old 
enough to attend and to remember his courses of instruction ; 
that the period between the middle life of the teacher and 
that of the pupil produced such men as Melito, Bishop of 
Sardis, and Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis, who 
were both of them voluminous theological writers. We are 

1 Cf. 44, 54. 
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thus enabled to escape from a world of ghosts, and place 
ourselves among real men of flesh and blood, who by a short 
and unbroken succession connect the apostolic age with the 
time when the happy survival of its literature supplies us 
with complete information. Now, if the Fourth Gospel 
appeared for the first time towards the close of Polycarp’s 
life, is it probable that he and his contemporaries would have 
received it without any misgiving as a genuine work of the 
Apostle’s? If they had misgivings, is it likely that these 
misgivings would have left no trace in the subsequent 
literature? If they accepted it without doubt, would they 
not at least have had to pass some sort of literary judgment 
upon it, and explain why, in spite of its appearing half a 
century too late, they still believed it to be John’s, and 
would it not have become impossible for their pupils to 
suppose that it had been published by John himself? If, to 
escape from these difficulties, we resort to the extravagant 
hypothesis that it appeared for the first time after the death 
of Polycarp, then is it probable that Irenzeus could suppose 
that a book which had been never heard of when he was a 
youth had been in current use throughout the whole of the 
century? Further, I think we may safely say that we know 
that the book was not written by any of the eminent men 
of the second century, whose names have been preserved ; 
certainly none whose works have survived were capable of 
writing it. Is it then likely that there lived and died among 
them, entirely unknown, a man who throughout the century 
had absolutely no competitor in the wealth, originality, and~ 
depth of his genius, and this at a time when the struggling 
Church required all her ablest men to come to the front? 
And if an author possessing this spiritual stature had issued 
his anonymous book, is it credible that he would have allowed 
it to be received and circulated as the work of the Apostle, and 
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thus have practised an enormous deception on the Church ? 
I know that critics think that no stupidity is too foolish, no 
forgery too criminal, for an early Christian; but for my part 
I cannot believe in these moral monstrosities, We might 
escape from these latter difficulties by supposing that our 
author perished in his youth, that even his intimate friends 
had not divined that one of the immortals was among them, 
and that he himself had no anticipation of the place which his 
work was to occupy in the world of literature, of religion, and 
of thought. This is a possible, though hardly a ‘probable, 
supposition; but the other difficulties remain without relief. 


13 


CHAPTER V 
PAPIAS AND THE PRESBYTER JOHN 


WE pass on to the consideration of Papias, in connection 
with whom some difficult questions have arisen, which, owing 
to their immediate bearing on our subject, require discussion, 
although the total amount of evidence ultimately obtained 
may be small. Papias was Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia,’ 
and is described by Irenzus as “a hearer of John and 
companion of Polycarp.”? There can be no doubt that by 
John, Ireneus meant the Apostle; but Eusebius, who has 
been followed by many modern writers, supposed that he 
confused the Apostle with a certain “Presbyter John” 
mentioned by Papias.? We shall have to inquire presently 
into the evidence for the existence of this Presbyter; mean- 
while we may observe that if the traditional view be correct 
in assigning a residence in Asia Minor to the Apostle, there is 
no reason why Papias should not have heard him at the same 
time as his companion Polycarp. It is natural to suppose that 
these two friends were about the same age; and we may 
perhaps infer, from the fact that Eusebius places his account 
of Papias a good deal earlier than his narrative of the 


1 Kuseb., H. H., iii. 36. 
2 y.xxxiii. 4. Later statements are probably not independent of Irenzeus. 
See them referred to by Harnack, Chronologie, i. p. 664. 
3 See H. H., iil. 39. 
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martyrdom of Polycarp, that the former died some time before 
the latter. The scanty facts which have come down to us 
suggest that his life may have extended from about 70! to 
about 140 a.p.; but the limits at either end cannot be 
determined with any precision. It was formerly believed, 
from a notice in the Chronicon Paschale, that he suffered 
martyrdom at Pergamus in 164; but Lightfoot has shown 
convincingly that Papias is an error for Papylus, an otherwise 
unknown man, whose martyrdom is recorded in the passage 
of Eusebius? on which the statement in the Chronicle is 
evidently based.2 We are accordingly once more in contact 
with an immediate, or, at all events, a near successor 
of the apostolic age; and it is this circumstance which has 
given such high importance to the few surviving fragments of 
his literary work. His Phrygian name suggests that he was 
of Gentile origin, though this is not certain; and his having 
been a hearer of John, whether the Apostle or the Presbyter, 
proves that he was either born of Christian parents or 
converted to Christianity in early life. 

He was the author of a treatise in five books, entitled, 
Aoyiwy Kupraxav é&jynow (or efyyioes)4 As Royioy is 
without an article, I think this title implies that the object 


1 Harnack says that his birth can hardly be later than about 80. 
Chronologre, 1. p. 357 Sq. 

2 HA. E., iv. 15. 3 Essays on Supernatural Religion, pp. 147-9. 

4 Tren., v. xxiii. 4. Euseb., H. L., iii. 39, which is the general reference 
for what follows, unless otherwise stated. Professor Bacon, pointing out 
the “deplorable” error of “critics such as Lightfoot, Hilgenfeldt [ste] and 
Schmiedel,” in giving the title of the work as éfhyno1s, says “Husebius is 
explicit : émyéypamrat Aoylwy Kupiaxav eEnyhoets ” (The Hibbert Journal, April 
1903, p. 512, note 2). Yet Heinichen reads éénynoews, without any 
intimation that there is a different reading; and Schwartz, 1903, retains 
this reading, which is that of all the MSS. but one, which reads éinyjoers. 
The singular is supported, not only by Jerome, who is referred to by Dr 
Bacon, but by Rufinus and the Syriac. There is of course a difficulty ip 
the genitive ; but it might depend on cvyypdupara (or BiBAla) wévre. 
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of the work was to give an explanation of selected utterances 
of Christ’s; and as we know that Papias was acquainted with 
evangelical writings by Matthew and Mark, we need have 
little doubt that these oracles were in the Gospels (whatever 
they may have been) which were used at that time in the 
Asiatic churches. Whether our author intended simply to 
edify his readers, or to expose the false exegesis of the Gnostics, 
cannot be determined, Eusebius forms a very low judgment 
of his intellectual qualities, and thinks that his chiliastic and 
material notions of Christ’s kingdom arose from his inability 
to understand figurative language: o¢éddpa yap Tou canoe @v 
TOV VOUV, WS Gb ék Téev avdroo oye TEKUNPAMEVOV ElTrEly, PalveTat. 
The interpretations were accompanied by narratives received 
through oral communication, containing, among other things, 
‘certain strange parables of the Saviour, and instructions of 
his, and some other things more fabulous.” As to the date of 
the work, we may judge from the way in which Papias refers 
to his sources that it was produced at an advanced period of 
his life, and contained reminiscences which went back through 
many years. This conclusion is confirmed by one of the 
fragments contained in the Codex Baroccianus 142, which 
were probably extracted from the lost Xpioriavxy “Ioropia of 
Philip of Side, about 430 A.D., and have been published in the 
Texte wu. Untersuchungen The fragment alluded to, which 
is expressly referred to Papias, informs us that those raised 
from the dead by Christ lived till the time of Hadrian. "Ewe 
’Adptavod naturally denotes the reign of Hadrian, and it there- 
fore seems proved that the work was written after 117, the 
year of Hadrian’s accession, but I think not necessarily after 
his death, 138 A.D. It may, however, have been published in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius. The story may very likely have 
been taken from the Apology of Quadratus, addressed to the 
1 vy. 2, 1889. 
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Emperor Hadrian.1 This apologist says that some of those 
who were healed, and raised from the dead by Christ, 
survived “to our own times.”? This does not involve the 
chronological improbability of survival till the reign of 
Hadrian. It implies, on the contrary, that none were known 
to be still living when the Apology was written; but Papias, 
with his small intelligence, may easily have misunderstood the 
passage. These evidences of date are not very certain; but 
I think we should hardly be safe in placing the work of 
Papias much earlier than 140, and it may possibly be as late 
as 150.2 We must remember, however, that with this com- 
paratively late date he must have written in his extreme old 
age, and that his own memory would reach as far back as the 
end of the first century, and possibly farther still. 

We proceed next to the sources of Papias’ work, a con- 
sideration of which involves much more serious and difficult 
questions. Our information is chiefly contained in an extract 
from the preface, which has been preserved. by Eusebius,* and 


1 Or perhaps to Antoninus Pius: see Texts and Studies, Vol. i. No. 1, 
“The Apology of Aristides,” by J. R. Harris, 1891, p. 10 sqgq. The probable 
derivation of the story from Quadratus is pointed out by Harnack, l.c., note, 
p. 176. 

2 Quoted by Euseb., H. L., iv. 3. 

3 Harnack thinks we cannot fix it more exactly than 140 (145) to about 
160. Chronologte, i. p. 357. 

4 H. E., iii. 39.—Ovn devhow 5é cor kad dou mort Tapa TaY mpegBuTEpwY KAaAws 
Zuadov kad Kad@s euvnudvevoa, ov'ykatatdtar Tals Epunvelats, SiaBeBarovwevos trép 
abray arhGciav. Ov yap Tots TA TOAAG A€youo Exatpov, Hawep ot TOAAOL, &AAG 
rots TaANOA diddoKovaw® ov SE ToIs Tas GAAOTplas évTOAGS pv npovedovotv, AAG TOLS 
Tas maps Tov Kuplov TH miorer Dedomevas, Kal dn’ adrijs mapaywomuevas TAS GAnelas. 
Ei 5€ mov kad mapnkoAovOnnaes tis Tots aperButépots 2X00, Tos TY mpeg BuTépwy 
avéxpivov Adyous* rt ’Avdpéas, 2 tt Mérpos elmer, 4 rt SlAurmos, 2 Tl Owpuas, 7) 
IdkwBos, ) Th Iwdvyns, 2) Mar@atos, } tls erepos TY TOU kuplov wabntav, & TE 
"Apiotiov, Kal 6 mpecBbrepos lwdvyns of Tod kuplov madntad* Agyouoiv. Ov yap 
Te ex Tav BiBAlwy TocodTdv me Hpedctv bweAduBavor, dcov TX mapa (dons Povijs 
kat wevovons. 


* It matters little to our present inquiry whether we retain the words 
of rod Kvplov uadnrat or not. Professor Bacon says they are “wanting in 
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runs as follows:—“But I will not hesitate to put down for 
thee along with the interpretations as many things also as I 
once learned well from the elders, and remembered well, 
strongly confirming the truth about them! For I used not 
to take pleasure in those who say a great deal, as most men 
do, but in those who teach the truth; and not in those who 
mention the foreign commandments, but in those [who 
mention] the [commandments] given from the Lord to the 
faith, and coming from the truth itself. And also if anyone 
came on any occasion who had been a follower of the elders, 
I used to inquire into the discourses of the elders, what 
Andrew or what Peter said, or what Philip, or what Thomas, 


' By which, if we are to judge from the order of the clauses in the Greek, 
I think Papias means that he intended to confirm the truth of his inter- - 
pretations by relating what he had learned from the men of an older 
generation. 
Na aaah ase Pe a ee: Se oe ee 
some of the MSS.” (Hibbert Journal, April 1903, p. 516). Schwartz, the 
latest editor, gives no intimation of this, and only refers to the omission of 
the article of. The reading is supported by Jerome, and Rufinus partly 
favours it by the strange reading ceterique discipuli. The Syriac translation 
omits it, and Nicephorus Callisti ignores it (see Mommsen, referring to 
Preuschen, in an article “ Papianisches” in the Zeitsch. fiir die neutest. Wiss., 
1902, pp. 156 sqq.). Different emendations of the text have been suggested ; 
but they are at best plausible conjectures. Among others Mommsen would 
expunge the words, as irreconcilable with Eusebius’s statement (in the 
article referred to). The Roman Martyrology represents Papias as testifying 
that Aristion was one of the seventy-two disciples. Under February 22 
Papias, “sancti Joannis Senioris auditor, Polycarpi autem sodalis,” is 
commemorated, and then follows the statement, “Salaminez in Cypro 
sancti Aristionis, qui (ut idem Papias testatur) fuit unus de Septuaginta- 
duobus Christi discipulis” [Ed. Rome mou. p. 27]. If this is more than 
a mere inference from the statement in the preface, the reading is probably 
genuine. We should notice that the Martyrology follows Eusebius in 
making Papias a hearer of the “elder John.” I think Dr Abbott is hardly 
correct in saying that Eusebius “regards Aristion as living at the time 
when Papias wrote” (Hncycl. Bibl., column 1815). This is surely more 
than is necessarily implied by the words airhxooy éavrdy dno yevés 9a, which 
would be satisfied if Papias had been at any time a hearer of Aristion and 
the Presbyter John. 
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or James, or what John or Matthew, or any other of the 
disciples of the Lord, and [I used to inquire into the things] 
which Aristion and the presbyter [or elder] John, the disciples 
of the Lord, say: for I did not suppose that the things out of 
the books were of as much use to me as the things from a 
living and abiding voice.” 

The latter part of this extract, owing to the change from 
the past to the present tense,! has been taken to mean, that 
Papias inquired what Andrew and the rest had said, and what 
Aristion and the Presbyter John were still saying. This does 
not seem a probable interpretation, for it is evident that the 
inquiries were carried on whenever Papias had an opportunity, 
and must have lasted into a time when it would be unreason- 
able to suppose that any immediate disciples of Christ were 
still surviving. I think also that & \éyovo.v must refer to the 
time of writing, and not to the time of inquiry. Lightfoot, 
owing to the chronological difficulty, thinks “the tense should 
probably be regarded as an historic present, introduced for 
the sake of variety.’? There are three objections to this: 
first, the tenses are used very carefully throughout the 
passage; secondly, there is not only a change of tense, but 
also a change of 7 into re and of ri into d; and thirdly, the 
reference to what disciples said, naturally ends with “any 
other of the disciples of the Lord”; and therefore, as Aristion 
and John are also disciples of the Lord, there must be an 
intentional antithesis between “said” and “say.” Dr Salmon 
thinks there is an anacoluthon, and that Papias did not intend 
d to depend on dyéxpivov. He believes “the meaning, however 
ill expressed, to be that he learned, by inquiry from others, 
things that Andrew, Peter, and others had said, and also 
stored up in his memory things that Aristion and John said 


1 Elev, Aéyouow. 
2 Essays on Supernatural Religion, p. 150, note 3. 
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in his own hearing.”! To this interpretation there are three 
strong objections: it does not explain the present tense; 
Papias has already mentioned, in the earlier part of the 
passage, the elders whom he himself heard, and has passed 
from them to another class, those who had been followers of 
the elders; and, thirdly, the extracts which have been pre- 
served from Papias do not justify us in ascribing to him 
so very faulty an expression of his meaning. I venture to 
suggest that a strict attention to the structure of the passage 
conducts us to a meaning different from any that has been 
hitherto proposed, at least so far as I am aware. Aéyouow 
must, I think, refer to the time when Papias was writing, that 
is to a time long after the death of Aristion and the Presbyter 
John. How, then, could they speak when they were already 
dead? There can be only one answer,—in books. There are 
two suppositions, under either of which the use of the word 
would be perfectly regular. Either they themselves may 
have written books, containing their own reminiscences or 
explanations, or others may have written books which pro- 
fessed to contain sayings of theirs. If we assume either of 
these, the distinction between the last pair of the disciples 
of the Lord and all the rest becomes intelligible. Papias 
inquired after unwritten sayings of the first set; but in the 
case of the two last, he inquired about written sayings, in 
regard to which he may have had some doubts either of their 
meaning or of their authenticity. Again, we obtain at last a 
reasonable sense for “the books.” It has often been assumed 
that these must be writings afterwards comprised in the New 
Testament Canon. But it seems absurd to suppose that 
Papias, however diminutive in intelligence, could think that 
he would get more benefit from second-hand reports of what 
the Apostles had said than from what the Apostles had 
1 Dictionary of Christian Biography, iv., p. 186A. 
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actually written. Now Matthew is one of the names men- 
tioned, and we know that Papias believed that he had a work 
by Matthew; and we are therefore compelled to reject an 
interpretation which has nothing to recommend it except its 
tendency to show that the Gospels were not held in much 
esteem in the first half of the second century. But are we, 
then, to understand by the books, works containing a false 
exegesis, perhaps the writings of Basilides and Valentinus, as 
_ Lightfoot supposes?! This view does not appear to me to 
relieve the difficulties of the passage. “The books” are not 
disparaged except relatively. It is clearly implied that they 
were useful, though not so useful as the words of a living 
voice. And again, “the books” standing without any further 
description must surely be books immediately connected in 
some way with the men who have just been named. If we 
may limit the reference to Aristion and John, then all becomes 
plain. There was no need to apologise for asking what was 
said by apostles to their followers. No matter what the 
Apostles had written, any authentic additions to their teach- 
ing would be welcome. But if there were books professing to 
contain sayings of Aristion and John, Papias might very well 
allege as a reason for inquiring into these sayings that he 
did not feel so much confidence in the books as in oral reports. 
He would, however, hardly feel this want of confidence if he 
believed that the books were written by the men themselves ; 
and he would probably have said “their books” instead of 
“the books.” If, therefore, we are on the right track at all, it 
seems likely that the books were by some other authors, and 
may have borne some such titles as “ Narratives of Aristion,” 
“Traditions of the Presbyter John.”? If they were anony- 


1 Essays, p. 160 sq. 
2 That this is not an improbable title for a work appears from a 
reference by Clement of Alexandria to “the traditions” of Matthias :— 
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mous, there would be the more reason for asking competent 
witnesses about their contents; and if they were pretty well — 
known when Papias wrote, the reference before us would be 
sufficient. 

There are some points in Eusebius’ account which seem to 
me to confirm this interpretation. We can at once understand 
why Papias derived so many of his traditions from these men. 
This would of course be adequately explained if he had been 
one of their disciples; but I cannot find any proof of this. 
Kusebius, it is true, infers from the passage in the preface that 
Treneeus had made a mistake in representing Papias as a 
hearer of the Apostle John, and affirms that Papias’ own 
statement is that he had received the words of the apostles 
from those who had been their followers, but that he had 
been himself a hearer of Aristion and the Presbyter John. 
This, however, is certainly not alleged in the words which 
Eusebius quotes. The historian, like Dr Salmon, may have 
thought there was an anacoluthon; but we are at liberty to 
interpret the passage for ourselves. That Eusebius was not 
quite sure of his interpretation appears from the words which 
he adds,—“ At all events frequently mentioning them by 
name, he gives their traditions in his writings.”1 This he 
would naturally do if he made use of books containing their 
traditions. As Eusebius fails to quote anything more explicit, 
the just inference is that he did not remember any passage in 
which Papias said expressly that he had been a hearer of these 
men; and therefore his whole argument against the statement 
of Irenzus falls to the ground. That statement, whatever 
may be its value, must have been made on independent infor- 
mation ; for no one could infer from the preface that Papias had 


Tatrns [rijs yrdoews] dt apxh 7d Oavudou r& mpdypara, &s TAdrwy ev Ccarhre 
Aeyet’ kal MarOtas év rats Mapaddcect Tapavav, Oabpacoy 7&4 mapdvra. Strom., 
ll. 9, p. 452 sg. Potter. 
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been a hearer of the Apostle John. The quotation leads us no 
farther than this, that he had himself listened to certain 
unnamed elders, and that he had second-hand information 
about several apostles,as well as about Aristion and the 
Presbyter John, whoever they may have been. My inference 
from the mode of statement is that he had also books profess- 
ing to contain traditions of the last two. 

Another fact pointing in the same direction is the following. 
Eusebius, having related a narrative received from the 
daughters of Philip, who had settled in Hierapolis, adds,— 
“But the same author has communicated also other things 
that came to him as from unwritten tradition,” | among which 
he refers to his notions of the millennium. He then proceeds 
thus——“But he also commits to his own writing? other 
narratives of the sayings of the Lord of the aforesaid Aristion, 
and traditions of the Presbyter John.” “His own writing” 
suggests somebody else’s writing; and the “unwritten tradi- 
tion” suggests written tradition. Although Eusebius does not 
mention any books, it seems from these expressions as though 
he perceived that Papias had used written as well as un- 
written sources; and, if so, the context proves that these were 
connected with Aristion and the Presbyter John. 

Lastly, the account of the origin of Mark’s Gospel, which is 
given on the authority of “the presbyter” (presumably John), 
has all the appearance of being an exact quotation from some 
document. It occupies fully eight lines, and is throughout in 
the direct construction. It begins with Mapxos per, as though 
it were part of a longer statement. In the middle of the 
passage we have ws pv, which would be perfectly natural in 
a book devoted to sayings or traditions of the Presbyter John, 
but would be less in place in a casual reminiscence of the 
substance of his teaching. Papias’ introductory words, Kat 


1 &s éx mapaddcews aypddov. 2 7h idta ypadn. 
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ToUTO 6 tperBuUTEpos éAeye, favour the same conclusion. If he 
was recording what he once heard, we should expect “he said,” 
not “he used to say.” If he wished to communicate what the 
Presbyter was in the habit of teaching, we should look for the 
indirect construction; for we can hardly suppose that John 
was in the habit of repeating exactly these eight lines, with 
“as I said” in the proper place, like some guide who repeats 
his words by rote, nor can Papias have really meant this. But 
everything is explained if we suppose that this account was 
contained in “ Traditions of the Presbyter John”; that Papias 
read it there; that when he met with some one who had 
followed the Presbyter, he questioned him about it; and that 
this follower replied, “Oh, yes, it is quite true, I have often 
heard him saying that.” Papias would then quite naturally 
write, “the Presbyter used to say this,” and proceed to quote 
verbatim from the “traditions.” 

The above is only an hypothesis, but it is one which has 
been forced upon us by the grammatical structure of Papias’ 
words, and which serves to explain all the phenomena but one. 
This one is the failure of Eusebius to mention the existence of 
the supposed books. But he may not have known anything 
about them. Aristion and Presbyter John are very obscure 
men, and Papias may have incorporated in his own work 
everything of interest relating to them, so that the writings in 
question may soon have fallen into oblivion. But notwith- 
standing the silence of Eusebius, we have seen that he betrays 
some knowledge that Papias was not without written sources, 
and his contempt for this author’s want of intelligence may 
have prevented him from looking carefully into the subject. 
I think, therefore, that the hypothesis is at least worthy of 
consideration.? 


‘I observe that Harnack thinks the reference to the “narratives” of 
Aristion points to some written source, but he does not pursue the 
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The foregoing remarks have helped to prove that the 
Presbyter John was a real man, and distinct from the Apostle 
of the same name. This will be the most convenient place to 
pursue the subject, and consider the hypotheses which have 
grown out of the allusions of Papias. Dr Salmon thinks that 
“the elder John” is none other than the Apostle, the only 
evidence of his separate existence being the fact “that Papias 
in his preface names John twice over,’ which he may have 
done out of “mere slovenliness of composition,” and he says, 
“it may be assumed that none of the subsequent passages 
in that [Papias’] work where John is mentioned speaks 
decisively on the present question, else Eusebius would have 
quoted it.”1 I cannot but regard this as unreasonable scepti- 
cism. The passage in Papias does not betray the required 
slovenliness. Eusebius shows no doubt that there were two 
men, and his only question is, of which of them was Papias 
the hearer? It must have been pretty clear that the quoted 
traditions of the Presbyter were not traditions of the Apostle. 
And the silence of history respecting this second John is no 
more strange than its silence about Aristion.2 Many men are 
prominent during their lifetime who soon pass out of public 
memory. The epithet “the elder” might seem to determine 
the question ; but Dr Salmon contends that “it can scarcely 
mean only that he held the office of presbyter in the Church ; 
for then Papias would not have used the definite article as he 
does, not only here in the preface, but afterwards, when he 
| subject (Die Chron. der altchr. Lit., i. p. 698, note 1). The above hypo- 
thesis was framed before the appearance of Harnack’s work. 


1 See his Introduction to the New Testament, p. 330 sqq., and his article 
on Joannes Presbyter in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, iil. p. 
398 899. 7 

2 The Roman Martyrology, as we have already seen, states on the authority 
of Papias that Aristion was one of the seventy-two disciples of Christ, and 
commemorates his martyrdom at Salamis in Cyprus on the 22nd of 


February. 
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cites a saying of this John with the formula, ‘This also the 
elder said.’” Accordingly, he thinks the word is used in the 
same sense as in the previous part of the passage, to denote 
“the venerated heads of the Church in a former generation.” ! 
It is an objection to this view that in the wider sense the title 
would be as applicable to Aristion as to John. It was natural 
that this John should be habitually referred to as the Presbyter 
John to distinguish him from the Apostle; and in citing 
traditions of the Presbyter John, especially if these traditions 
were contained in a book bearing that title, Papias might 
readily adopt the formula, “the Presbyter said.” I therefore 
agree with Lightfoot that the word here has its official sense ?; 
and if so, the existence of two Johns is established. 

The existence of the Presbyter John being granted, a curious 
and difficult question arises. Eusebius thought the elder 
might be the author of the Apocalypse; and in modern times 
it has been suggested that the Apostle John was never in Asia 
Minor at all, and that the John who occupied such a dis- 
tinguished position in the Asiatic churches was none other 
than the Presbyter, who was mistaken for the Apostle by a later 
generation. Among advocates of this view it may be sufficient 
to mention Keim,’ Holtzmann,‘ and Scholten,’ and, with a slight 
qualification, Harnack, who thinks that the Apostle probably 
visited and was known in Asia, though he is not the John of 
Asiatic tradition. Harnack puts forward his hypothesis, 
not as completely established, but as the one beset with fewest 
difficulties.’ If this hypothesis could be established, I cannot 


1 Introduction, p. 331. 2 Essays on Supernatural Religion, p. 146. 

3 Geschichte Jesu, i. p. 161 sqq., 1867. 

+ In Schenkel’s Bibel-Lew., 1871, and Hinl. in das N.T., p. 454 sqq., 1885. 

> Der Axpostel Johannes in Kleinasien, 1872. 

® Chronologie, p. 678, especially note 3. 

7 A somewhat similar view is defended by Aall, Gesch. der Logosidee in 
der christ. Lit., pp. 56 sqq. A fuller notice of the literature may be seen 
in Bousset (Meyer, Offenb., pp. 35 sq.), who defends the same hypothesis. 
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see that the Johannine question would be much relieved, for 
_ the Presbyter, like the Apostle, was a disciple of the Lord, and 
we should simply have to transfer to him all the evidence that 
we have been accustomed to associate with the Apostle, and 
should, moreover, be burdened with some added difficulties. 
Harnack endeavours to set this aside by maintaining that 
Papias distinguishes two groups of “disciples of the Lord,” the 
one representing those who were such in the strict sense, the 
other implying a more remote relation, and being applicable to 
the Palestinian Christians. He thinks that the Presbyter 
belonged to this second group, though it is possible that, when 
he was a child, he may have seen Jesus.1 I doubt, however, 
whether the same phrase can be used in these different senses 
in two consecutive lines; and a sufficient reason for the 
separate mention of the Presbyter and Aristion is supplied 
by the change of tense, and the special use which was made 
of them. We must, however, briefly review the evidence on 
each side. We will notice first the evidence in support of the 
ecclesiastical tradition. 

Our principal witness is Ireneus. In defending his view 
that Jesus was over forty years of age, he says, “ All the elders 
who in Asia associated with John the disciple of the Lord 
testify that John had delivered these things; for he remained 
with them till the times of Trajan. But some of them saw 
not only John, but also other apostles.”* Although the term 
apostles is not necessarily limited to the twelve, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that Irenzeus refers to the twelve in this 
passage; for the appeal is obviously to those who were 
personally acquainted with Jesus. It is only natural that 
John should be frequently referred to as “the disciple of the 


1 Chronol., p. 660 sq. 2 So far in Greek. 
3 Her., u. xxii. 5. The statement that John lived till the time of 


Trajan is repeated in 11. iii. 4. 
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Lord,” for in the Fourth Gospel the word apostle is used only 
once; and then in quite a general sense, whereas “disciple” is 
of constant occurrence. We may add that “John,” if not 
distinguished from the Apostle, must denote the Apostle, just 
as certainly as Shakespeare denotes the poet. In another 
passage Irenzeus says that “John the disciple of the Lord, who 
also leaned upon his breast, himself too published the Gospel, 
while he was living in Ephesus of Asia.”? Farther on he 
speaks of Polycarp as “not only taught by apostles, and 
having associated with many who had seen Christ, but also 
appointed bishop by apostles in Asia, in the church at 
Smyrna.” He “taught the things which he had learnt from 
the apostles.” “And there are some who have heard from ' 
him that John the disciple of the Lord, having gone to have 
a bath in Ephesus, and having seen Cerinthus inside,” hastened 
from the bath. In his letter to Florinus, Irenzeus discloses 
the source of his information. When he was a boy he used to 
listen to the discourses of Polycarp, and he professes to have 
the most distinct recollection of them, “and how he reported 
his intercourse with John and with the rest who had seen the 
Lord.”* So certain is Ireneus of the correctness of his 
information that he introduces it into a letter of remonstrance 
addressed to Victor, the Bishop of Rome,’ for having 
excommunicated the Quartodeciman churches. He relates 
how Polycarp came to Rome in the time of Anicetus,® with 
whom he conferred about Easter; and Anicetus could not 
persuade Polycarp, since he had always observed the festival 
in the way objected to, “with John the disciple of our Lord 

1 xiii. 16. eeahi7 Sane bas in Greek. 

3 Ill. iil, 4, in Greek, where he says that in his early manhood, éy rq 
mpétn judy dria [“ about seventeen,” according to Philo, De Josepho, 1], he 
has seen Polycarp, the latter having lived to a great age. 


4 Preserved by Eusebius, H. Z., v. 20. 
5 About 189-199 A.D. ° Not later than the year 155. 
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and with the rest of the Apostles with whom he associated.” 
It seems therefore abundantly proved that Irenzus’ belief 
that the Apostle John lived to a great age in Asia Minor was 
not a momentary error, but was a settled conviction, which 
he held without the least misgiving; and it seems highly 
improbable either that he misunderstood Polycarp, or that, if 
he did, he should never have found out his mistake from 
intercourse with others who must have had correct informa- 
tion. One thing appears to be quite certain, that there was 
some John in Asia Minor who was highly distinguished, and 
to whom Polycarp was in the habit of appealing as an 
authority of the first class, one who, if not an apostle, was to 
be ranked with apostles. 

We have a perfectly independent testimony from a con- 
temporary of Irenzus, Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus.2 A 
letter was addressed by him to Victor, Bishop of Rome, in 
defence of the Quartodeciman practice which prevailed in the 
churches of Asia, and a portion of this letter has been 
preserved: by Eusebius. He declares that the churches are 
faithful to the tradition which has come down to them from 
“great luminaries”* who have fallen asleep in Asia, and he 
mentions “Philip, one of the twelve apostles, who sleeps in 
Hierapolis, . . . and moreover also John who leaned on the 


breast of the Lord, who became a priest wearing the zéradov, 


1 Preserved by Eusebius, v. 24. 2 Euseb., H. #., iii. 31. 

3 Ibid., and v. 24, which contains the fullest extract. 4 Srotxeia. 

5 The High-priest’s golden plate. Epiphanius says that James, the 
brother of the Lord, wore the wéradoy, and was allowed to enter the 
Holy of Holies once a year, because he was a Nazarite and connected with 
the priesthood [Her., xxix. 4, Ixxviii. 13, 14]. His statement is not of 
much value, especially as he is not supported by the authorities whom 
he names. The Martyriwm of the evangelist Mark says that he wore the 
petalon among the Jews. Dean Plumptre notices the interesting fact 
“that the portrait of Josephus, commonly found in the English editions, 
represents him with this petalon. I do not know,” he adds, “from what 
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both witness [or, martyr] and teacher: he sleeps in Ephesus. 
And moreover also Polycarp in Smyrna, both bishop and. 
martyr.”! He refers also to Thraseas, Sagaris, Papeirius, and 
Melito. In this extract there can be no doubt that the 
Apostle John is referred to, for only to him will the description 
that he leaned on the breast of the Lord apply. This state- 
ment has indeed been challenged by Bousset, on the ground 
that the narrative of the Synoptics may not be exact, and 
that Polycrates describes John, not as an apostle, but as a 
teacher2 But as regards the Synoptics, the question is not 
whether they may be in error, but whether Polycrates can 
have mistrusted them; and here, surely, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. We may add that the Fourth Gospel 
itself does not suggest the presence of any but the twelve 
at the last supper. The description of John as a disciple 
conforms to the early usage; and Philip is described as one of 
the twelve apostles in order to distinguish him from the well- 
known evangelist. John, without some distinctive epithet, 
naturally means the apostle; and if Polycrates had meant the 


picture the engraving was made, but the fact seems to indicate that the 
practice was not so strange as it appears to us. Josephus, it will be 
remembered, claimed descent from the sons of Aaron, and it is not unlikely 
that both St John and the brother of the Lord may have had a like 
claim” (The General Epistle of St James, in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges, p. 29, note 1). Some understand the phrase 
figuratively, as expressive of John’s leading position among the Christians. 
Compare Jerome’s insertion, “pontifex ejus fuit” (De Vir. ill., 45). 
Lightfoot, who regards the words as a metaphor, says, “the short 
fragment which contains them has several figurative expressions, almost, 
if not quite, as violent,” and thinks “the whole passage is a very rude 
specimen of the florid ‘ Asiatic’ style.” Still he thinks it posseble “that 
St John did wear this decoration as an emblem of his Christian privileges ” 
(see the note in St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 1865, p. 336). 
Others have doubted the genuineness of the words. See the long note in 
Heinichen’s Husebius, H. E., v. 24, note 3; also the note in Liicke, Com. 
diber das Ev. Johan., 1840, pp. 20 sq. 
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Presbyter, he would surely have given him his distinctive 
title. I can therefore feel no uncertainty as to the meaning 
of the passage.’ Now we must observe that Polycrates did 
not, like Irenzus, write at a distance, where he would have 
no opportunity of correcting mistaken impressions, but in 
Ephesus, the very city where John was said to be buried. 
Here, then, we must have the tradition of the Ephesian 
church, and not a personal blunder of Polycrates himself. 
We must further observe that this was not a private epistle, 
but received the approval of a great number of bishops who 
were consulted upon the subject of the controversy, so that 
presumably the traditions here recorded were traditions of the 
Asiatic churches generally, or at least consistent with them. 
Further, Polyerates refers to his grey hairs, and says that he 
has been sixty-five years in the Lord, and had had com- 
munications with the brethren from all parts of the world? 
He was, therefore, at least sixty-five years old; and if we 
suppose the letter to have been written about 195 A.D., his 
memory would carry him back to the period when Polycarp 
was still alive, and Irenzus was listening to his teaching. 
We must add that he was a follower of some of his own 
relatives,? and seven of his relatives were bishops, so that he 
must have been familiar with traditions older than his own 
time. If we put all these considerations together, I think 
they establish a strong probability that the Apostle John 
ended his earthly days at Ephesus. 

We have some direct evidence that the confident belief of 
Treneus and Polycrates was not due to a mistake made for 


1 Bousset’s transfiguration of the obscure Presbyter into a distinguished 
resident in Jerusalem, belonging to the priestly race, reduces our whole 
question to one of merely academic interest ; for if the Gospel, after all, was 
written by Christ’s dearest and most intimate friend, it matters little 
whether the name of the author’s father was Zebedee or not. 
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the first time in their own generation. Justin Martyr says, 
“And then among us also a certain man, whose name was 
John, one of the apostles of Christ, in a revelation made to 
him, prophesied that those who believed our Christ would 
spend a thousand years in Jerusalem.”! This is a clear 
reference to the Apocalypse; and as that work refers to the 
residence of John in Patmos, it is a reasonable inference that 
the Asiatic tradition was already in existence when Justin 
wrote. Further, there is extant a letter addressed by the 
church in Smyrna to the church in Philomelium (in Phrygia), 
giving an account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, and written 
not very long after that event. Its genuineness has indeed 
been impugned in recent times, but I think on very in- 
sufficient grounds.” In this letter Polycarp is described as 
diacrKanros atrocroXiKos Kat tpodytixos® The latter epithet is 
explained by the belief of the writers that every word which 
he spoke would be fulfilled; but the former, which receives 
no explanation in the context, naturally refers to his early 
intercourse with the apostles, and is to that extent confirmatory 
of the later tradition. 

There are two later witnesses outside the Asiatic circle 
to whom we must refer. Tertullian challenges the heretics 
to show that the first Bishop of any of their churches had 
been appointed by apostles or apostolic men. This the 
apostolic churches were able to do, “as the church of the 
Smyrnzans relates that Polycarp was appointed by John.”4 
Tertullian does not mention the source of his information, 
and he is not always correct; but taking this statement in 
connection with other evidence, I think we may fairly say 


1 Dial., 81. 
2 See the careful examination of Lightfoot, Ayostolic Fathers, Part IT. 
Vol. i. p. 604 sqq. 


3 § 16. * De Prescrip. Heret., 32. 
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that he reports correctly the tradition of the church of 
Smyrna. Our other witness is Clement of Alexandria. He 
relates the well-known touching story about John and the 
young disciple who became the chief of a band of robbers. 
This story, he says, was handed down and committed to 
memory “about John the Apostle,” and in the course of it he 
speaks of John’s residence in Ephesus, in the neighbourhood 
of which the incident took place Now Clement had care- 
fully collected traditions handed down from Peter and James, 
John and Paul, and one of his teachers was an Ionian of 
Greece, from whom he may have learnt the tradition of the 
Asiatic churches? It seems probable, theretore, that we have 
here a distinct line of tradition, which affords independent 
confirmation of the statements of Ireneus and Polyecrates. 

It is needless to appeal to later writers. None of them 
contradicts the earlier statements, and we have no reason to 
suppose that they put us in possession of fresh sources of 
knowledge. The testimonies of Irenzus, of Polycrates, and 
of Clement are those on which we must mainly rely. In 
judging of the collective force of the evidence, we. must not 
forget that the second century was a literary age. The 
churches freely communicated with one another by letters, 
and there was an abundant theological literature of which 
only a few fragments have survived. I see no reason why 
the churches of Asia should not have had as well-grounded a 
certainty that John had been once among them as we have 
that Goldsmith was once in London. Even if there were 
nothing but oral tradition to depend upon, still oral tradition 
can hardly go astray in regard to the broad fact in so short 
atime. The Asiatic John was a public character, known to 
numbers of people in various places. His name would be 


1 Quis div. salv., 42, p. 949, Potter. 
2 Strom., I. i. p. 322, referred to by Lightfoot, Essays, p. 218, note 2. 
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handed down with the utmost veneration. If he was called 
the Presbyter to distinguish him from the Apostle, the name 
Presbyter would have clung to him. When Irenzus and 
Polycrates were young men, numbers besides Polycarp must 
have known with absolute certainty whether the Apostle 
had lived in Ephesus or not, and these later writers cannot 
have owed all their knowledge of the fact to the venerable 
bishop. I think, therefore, that the evidence of John’s 
presence in Asia Minor is entitled to command our assent 
unless very strong arguments can be produced against it. 

We must, however, in fairness look at the other side of the 
question. Dr Salmon, alluding to the opinion of Scholten and 
Keim, says, “The arguments they offer in support of their 
paradox are so weak that I have not thought it worth while 
to discuss them.”1 With this judgment I am unable to agree. 
Some of the phenomena are certainly perplexing, and might 
affect our conclusion were it not for the weight of the evidence 
upon the other side. At all events we cannot hold an opinion 
with intelligence and confidence till we know what can be said 
against it. 

First, there seems to be a conspiracy of silence among the 
more ancient writers. In the account in Acts? of Paul’s 
farewell address to the Ephesian elders, there is a prediction 
that “grievous wolves” will enter in among them, but no 
allusion to the future presence of an apostle. But even if we 
suppose the speech to be entirely invented, the writer of Acts 
had far too much literary skill to insert such an improbable 
allusion. The narrative, however, is contained among the 
“we” passages, so that the speech may be in substance a 
genuine report, and Paul’s prediction may be founded on his 
experience of Judaizing opposition. That the writer of Acts 
himself gives us no information is only in accordance with the 


1 Introduction, p. 333, note *. 2 xx. 17-38. 
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general plan of his work. Again, John is not mentioned in 
the later Pauline Epistles, notably Ephesians and Colossians, 
or in 1 Peter. Of course not if they are genuine: if they are 
spurious, a forger who could produce such epistles would be 
equal to the avoidance of a glaring anachronism. The silence 
of Polycarp is less easily explained. It is natural that in 
writing to the Philippians he should dwell especially upon 
Paul, whose name alone is mentioned. But it is strange that 
he should quote so largely, not only from the Pauline Epistles, 
but from 1 Peter, and have such scanty allusions to the 
Johannine writings. It is, however, possible that Peter, 
whose name was prominent at Corinth in the time of Paul, 
and who is believed to have journeyed to Rome at the end of 
his life, may have been much better known than John at 
Philippi; and it deserves notice that the Apocalypse is as 
little alluded to as the Fourth Gospel, although it contains a 
letter to the church at Smyrna. Ignatius, again, in his letter 
to the Ephesians mentions Paul, but not John! The reference 
to Paul, however, is occasioned by special circumstances. Paul 
on his journey to his long imprisonment had stopped at 
Miletus, and sent for the elders of the Ephesian Church to 
meet him there. Ignatius stopped at Smyrna on his way to 
martyrdom at Rome, and received a deputation from Ephesus. 
It is no doubt in allusion to this resemblance in their fortunes 
that he says, “ye are a road of transit? of those who are slain 
unto God, and are associated in the mysteries with Paul the 
sanctified,” in whose steps he wishes to be found. A reference 
to John here would be quite out of place. But only two or 
three lines before, in the previous section, he expresses his 
wish to be found in the lot of the Ephesian Christians, “who 
also continually agreed with the apostles in the power of 
Jesus Christ.” This may very well be an allusion to the 


1 § 12. 2 Tdpodos. 
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residence of John among them. The plural, apostles, shows 
that more than Paul are referred to, and wavrore suggests a 
repeated and long-continued connection. Clement of Rome! 
says that the Apostles, preaching in country and cities, 
appointed their first fruits to be bishops and deacons; and as 
they foresaw that there would be strife about the office, they 
made provision that, when those whom they appointed fell 
asleep, other approved men should succeed them. The sequel 
of the passage shows that some of those appointed by the 
apostles were living, while others had already died. This 
statement certainly leaves the impression that the apostolic 
age was over, and, though still within living memory, was 
seen through a perspective of many years. But even if, with 
Lightfoot, we place the Epistle as early as 95 or 96, or, with 
Harnack, 93-95, the apostles of the Romans and Corinthians, 
Paul and Peter, had died a generation earlier, and the language 
of Clement is perfectly appropriate. Still I confess I find it 
hard to believe that one of the greatest apostles was still living, 
and residing in the very city from which Paul addressed his 
first letter to the Corinthians. But the date of the Epistle 
of Clement is not absolutely certain, and if we might place 
it a very few years later, the last of the apostles would have 
gone to his rest, and the silence of the Epistle would be quite 
intelligible. We may also observe that the tradition that 
John survived till the time of Trajan can hardly claim the 
same degree of certainty as that of his residence in Asia; for 
it belongs to a kind of fact in which a mistake might much 
more easily be made. Thus the silence of early documents, 
though we may regret it, does not furnish a strong adverse 


1 42 and 44. 
* The Paschal Chronicle places the deaths of John and Clement in the 


same year; but the former is mentioned only as what was reported, dact. 
Ed. Dindorf, i. p. 470. 
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argument. Negative evidence is notoriously precarious, and 
often the silence of writers about facts which they must 
have known is difficult to understand. For instance, in the 
documents above alluded to, how many things are omitted in 
Acts which we might reasonably expect to find, and how 
strange it is especially that the author does not tell us what 
became of Paul at the end of his two years’ residence in Rome. 
We may add that, if the Asiatic John was the Presbyter, and 
the author of the Gospel, the silence of the early writers is 
searcely less perplexing; for in that case the Presbyter was 
the greatest Christian of his time, a man to be ranked with 
the Apostle Paul in the fervour of his Christian experience 
and the profundity of his spiritual genius. But how much 
may be written even in modern times without reference to 
the greatest men of the age, or to the teachers who are most 
deeply revered by the authors. The ancients did not, any 
more than ourselves, write for the special delectation and 
instruction of remote critics. 

Both sides have appealed to the testimony of Hegesippus. 
According to Eusebius! he stated that Symeon the son of 
Clopas, Bishop of Jerusalem, survived till the time of Trajan, 
when he died by crucifixion at the age of 120, and he added 
that down to these times the Church remained a pure virgin; 
but when the sacred company of apostles had died in various 
ways, and the generation of those who had heard the inspired 
wisdom had passed away, then atheistic error arose through 
the deceit of heterodox teachers, who, as none of the apostles 
was any longer left, attempted to preach their false-named 
Gnosis. From this passage, it might be argued, that one of 
the apostles at least must have survived till the time of 
Trajan; but Holtzmann? objects that only Symeon is men- 
tioned as having reached that late period. Weiss concedes 


oda IAs ite ee 2 Hinl., p. 455- 
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that the passage is inconclusive, because Eusebius does not 
profess to quote the very words of Hegesippus, and where he 
does quote them?! there is no mention of the apostles, but only 
a statement that they called the Church virgin till the time of 
Symeon2 I do not think, however, that Eusebius is really 
reporting the same passages of Hegesippus, for the one which 
he quotes verbally is part of the account of the appointment 
_ of Symeon as Bishop, whereas the other, of which he gives 
the substance, followed the account of his martyrdom. I 
consider it probable, therefore, that in the earlier passage we 
have, if not the exact words, at least the general meaning of 
Hegesippus; but I agree, nevertheless, with Weiss in believing 
that its evidence is neutral. On the one hand, it does not say 
that any of the apostles survived till the time of Trajan. On 
the other hand, there is nothing adverse to such a fact; for if 
Symeon outlived John, he would be the last representative of 
the generation of eye-witnesses. We may observe, further, 
that Hegesippus is evidently treating of the Church at Jeru- 
salem; and though the remark about its purity may be 
applicable to the Church at large, it would be out of place to 
fly off to Asia Minor and tell us that John had died there, 
not many years before. It must be remembered also, that 
Hegesippus cannot have been much older than Irenzus, and 
that though he visited Corinth and Rome?® we have no reason 
for supposing that he was ever in Asia Minor; and, therefore, 
unless he recorded a tradition that the Apostle John died in 
Palestine before the destruction of Jerusalem, or something of 
that kind, it would be absurd to compare his authority with 
that of Irenzus in the question before us. The fact is, how- 
ever, that he relates no such tradition, and that, for anything 
we know, he may have told in some part of his five books 
that John died at Ephesus in the time of Trajan. 


1 In iyvs22: 2 Hinl., p. 365, note 4. 3 Kus., H. #., iv. 22. 
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It is alleged that the book of Revelation! represents all the 
Apostles as dead, in the passage where, after the description 
of the downfall of the great city, Babylon, are the words, 
“ Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye saints, and ye apostles, 
and ye prophets; for God hath judged your judgment on 


try 


her.” It is, I think, a sufficient answer to this argument that. 
the author of the book reckoned himself among the prophets, 
so that he cannot have believed that all the prophets were 
dead; and if it be said that the reference is only to the ancient 
prophets, we may refer to “the saints,” and we certainly can- 
not admit that their number was regarded as closed. The 
fact that James, Peter and Paul at all events had died by 
martyrdom is sufficient to explain the allusion, especially 
when we remember that the passage is prophetic, and in its 
references to the past, is looking back from an imaginary 
future. 

On the whole, then, it appears to me that the attempt to 
prove from early documents that the later tradition was 
erroneous must be pronounced a failure. At first, I fully 
allow, the unanimous silence of so many possible witnesses is 
a little startling; but when we reflect not only on the 
character of the particular works to which appeal can fairly 
be made, but on what may be called the literary fragmentari- 
ness of the earliest Christian writers generally, and the strange 
silences that we undoubtedly find in them, our surprise wears 
off, and nothing is left in the shape of substantial argument. 
We must, however, notice the efforts which have been made to 
weaken the later testimony. 

It is urged that Ireneus in different places refers to his 
John as paOyris kupiov, and that both he and Polycrates were 
misled by the use of this expression, and confounded the 
Presbyter with the Apostle. To this we may reply that it is 


V xviii. 20. 2 See especially xxii. 9. 
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not likely that they should both fall into this mistake, and 
have misled all subsequent writers by such a casual blunder. 
Then we must remember that they were not guided by a 
passing literary statement, which might have been misunder- 
stood, but were relying upon their recollections of a time when 
they had abundant means of correcting any false impression. 
Moreover, we find that Papias himself thought “the disciple of 
the Lord” a sufficient description of the Apostle; and if we 
learn anything at all about a second John, it is that he was 
carefully distinguished from the Apostle by the title of the 
Presbyter. We must therefore conclude that “John the 
disciple of the Lord,” when standing alone, meant the Apostle 
just as much in the time of Polycarp as in that of Ireneus. 

But it is said that we have positive proof that Irenzus 
confounded the two men; for as Eusebius points out, he says 
that Papias was a hearer of John, meaning the Apostle, where- 
as he was really a hearer, not of the Apostle, but of the 
Presbyter." But the fact is that the passage quoted by 
Kusebius affords no proof that he was a hearer of either the 
one or the other. This discloses a weak spot in Harnack’s 
argument. He assumes that Irenzeus derived his notion that 
Papias was a hearer of some John from that father’s own 
work,’ and that Papias knows of only one John, namely, the 
Presbyter, for Asia.’ But in fact there is not a particle of 
evidence that Papias ever met the Presbyter John; and that 
he had never much intercourse with him seems clearly implied 
in his having to rely upon others for the sayings of the 
Presbyter. We must add that the assumption is equally 
without foundation that the Presbyter was ever in Asia at all. 


1 In his Chronicle, Eusebius is content to accept Irenzus’ statement 
(Schoene’s ed., ii. p. 162). Later references to Papias as Iwdvvov padnrhs 
may have had their origin in the same statement,| 

2 Chronologie, p. 657. SPS 674, 
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Aristion, who is named with him, is, as we have seen, tradition- 
ally connected with Cyprus. Irenzus’ statement, whether 
correct or not, was not derived from a misunderstanding of the 
passage cited from Papias’ preface, for it is coupled with the 
information that Papias was a companion of Polycarp, and this 
receives no support from the extract. I think we must infer 
from Eusebius’ account that, if he was ever a hearer of the 
Apostle, it was for so short a time that he retained no 
reminiscences which he thought worth recording. Perhaps 
Ireneus made a mistake, and, having heard that he was a 
companion of Polycarp’s, inferred that he must have been one 
of those who had listened to John. But a mistake of this 
kind does not justify us in believing that he was mistaken on 
the main question; for he was a hearer of Polycarp’s, and 
distinctly remembered his person and his teaching, whereas 
we have no reason for supposing that he had any personal 
acquaintance with Papias, or that Polycarp, whenever he 
referred to his intercourse with John, took care to state that 
Papias was with him. 

Holtzmann,' however, thinks there is absolute proof that 
in one instance Irenzeus has confounded the Presbyter with 
the Apostle; and, if in one instance, why not in all? Eusebius, 
he says, traces the chiliastic fancies of Papias to Aristion and 
the Presbyter John as their source, whereas Irenzus derives 
them from the Apostle John. But I think Holtzmann has not 
scanned his authorities with his usual care. Irenzus? relates 
on the authority of Papias, that elders, who had seen John 
the disciple of the Lord, remembered having heard from him 
how the Lord taught about the messianic times; and then 

1 Bibel-Lex., p. 358. Bousset also relies upon this argument (Meyer, 
Offenb., p. 42). Why he appeals to the Armenian fragment in Harvey’s 
edition of Irenzeus (ii. p. 448) I do not know, for it agrees with the Latin 


text. 
2 Vy, Xxxili. 3-4. 
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follows the absurd passage about the vines! Now, if we 
interpret this by the fragment of Papias’ preface, I believe 
the fact must stand thus: Papias recorded what he thought 
he had once heard from elders who had seen the Apostle John, 
or perhaps only from followers of those elders. It is here that 
Irenzeus calls Papias a hearer of John; but if he meant that 
Papias himself remembered having heard the story from John, 
I think he would have said that Papias, or at all events an 
elder, and not “the elders,” had this recollection. Eusebius 
is in complete agreement with this. Having made his general 
criticism about the two Johns, he passes on to stories which 
Papias received from the daughters of Philip. Then he refers 
to strange parables and teachings of the Saviour which had 
come to him “from unwritten tradition,” among which were 
objectionable things about the millennium, But instead of 
saying that these things rested on the authority of the 
Presbyter John, he supposes that Papias, owing to the small- 
ness of his understanding, did not perceive the figurative 
character of “the apostolic narratives.”? . “Unwritten 
tradition” exactly describes the process indicated by Irenzeus, 
and “apostolical” points to the Apostle and not to the 
Presbyter. Having completed this subject, Eusebius adds, 
“but also he commits to his own writing other narratives of 
the words of the Lord, of the aforementioned Aristion, and 
traditions of the Presbyter John.’ I need hardly remark 
that “other” in Greek does not imply that the previous 
account came from the same source. The meaning is simply 
that he introduced other narratives into his work, and that 
these were derived from Aristion and the Presbyter John. It 

1 This has been traced by Dr J. Rendel Harris to a Hebrew Midrash on 
the € Blessing of Isaac ” (American Journal of Theology, July 1900, p. 499). 
It is a silly exaggeration of poetical language in the prophets. Its germ 


may be seen in the Book of Enoch, x. 19. 
2 Tas dmooroAiKds ... . dinyhoess. 
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seems, then, that on this particular point Eusebius and Irenxus 
are in complete agreement. 

If the view hitherto taken be correct, another of 
Holtzmann’s improbabilities falls to the ground. He thinks 
it most unlikely that there were two Johns, who were both 
disciples of the Lord, both removed to Ephesus, both lived to 
a great age, and both were characterized by a similar activity? 
_ But the simple fact is, that we have only the most shadowy 
proof that the Presbyter John was ever in Asia Minor at all. 
For anything that we know, he may have died in Palestine 
long before the Apostle John. The supposition that the 
Presbyter was ever in Ephesus seems due to a conjecture of 
Dionysius of Alexandria. In discussing the authorship of the 
Apocalypse, he admits that it was by some one named John. 
There was.John Mark, but whether he was the writer he 
would not affirm, as, according to Acts, he turned back from 
Asia. He supposes it was some one else in Asia, “for they 
say that there were erected? two monuments in Ephesus, and 
each is called John’s.”* It is clear from this that Dionysius 
knew nothing historically of a second John in Asia, and that 
if he knew anything of the Presbyter John, he cannot have - 
placed him there. The Apostolical Constitutions, a work on 
which no reliance can be placed, also refers to two Johns at 
Ephesus, of whom the second was ordained by the Apostle>; 
but the second is not called the Presbyter. The identification 
of the Presbyter of Papias with the second John of Dionysius 
seems to have been reserved for Eusebius®; and he offers 


1 T am glad to observe that Corssen, who rejects the Johannine author- 
ship of the Gospel, thinks that the notion of a confusion between the 
Apostle and the Presbyter is quite untenable, See his article, “ Warum ist 
das vierte Evangelium fiir ein Werk des Apostels Johannes erklart worden ?” 
in the Zeitschr. fiir neutest. Wrss., 1901, pp. 207 sqq. 

2 Brbel-Lex., p. 358. 3 Tevéo Oat. 4 Euseb., H. H., vii. 25. 

5 vii. 46. 6 H. #., iii, 39. 
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nothing in support of it but his own conjecture. Jerome 
informs us that a second sepulchre was pointed out at 
Ephesus, and some believed that the two monuments 
commemorated the same John the Evangelist! It appears, 
therefore, that we have no direct testimony to the existence of 
two Johns in Asia Minor, and the only evidence is the alleged 
presence of two monuments in Ephesus, which Dionysius, who 
had nothing but hearsay to go upon, assigned conjecturally to 
two men of the same name. London, however, can boast two 
monuments of Goldsmith, one in Westminster Abbey, and 
another in the Temple; but this fact has not yet led to the 
creation of two Goldsmiths, or the denial that the same man 
can be the author of such dissimilar works as “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” “The Deserted Village,” and “She Stoops to 
Conquer.” Our Asiatic witnesses tell us nothing of a second 
John, and I am therefore inclined to agree with Holtzmann 
that there was only one celebrated man of this name in 
Ephesus. But if so, the whole of our evidence goes to prove 
that this one man was the Apostle. Of the existence of a 
Presbyter John in Asia we have no testimony of any kind, 
and we have no evidence beyond a very doubtful inter- 
pretation placed by. Eusebius upon the words of Papias. 
Without following Dr Salmon, then, in denying the 
reality of the Presbyter, we see that there is no reason 
for regarding him as the perplexing double of the Apostle 
in Ephesus. 

Holtzmann? makes what I cannot but think rather a 
strange assertion in support of his position. He says that the 
Muratorian Canon, in which the Fourth Gospel meets us, as it 


1 De Vor, wl., ix. There is, however, a reading “ memoratas ” instead of 
“memorias,” and this would refer to the two epistles, the second and third, 
which have been just spoken of as ascribed to John the Presbyter. 

2 Evnl., p. 455. 
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were, in the first freshness of recognized canonicity, regards 
Jerusalem as the place of composition, and, as the time of 
composition, the period when the Apostles were still united, so 
that the Johannine writings preceded the Epistles of Paul. 
On this statement several remarks immediately suggest 
themselves. The priority of John to Paul is spoken of in 
connection with the Apocalypse, and has nothing to do with 
the Gospel. If the composition of the Gospel is really 
assigned to the period before the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
statement certainly contradicts the usual tradition, but is in 
no way inconsistent with the removal of the Apostle to 
Ephesus, after Jerusalem was destroyed. But, in fact, the 
fragment says nothing whatever about either time or place of 
composition, and the author might look for John’s “fellow- 
disciples and bishops,” who exhorted him to write the Gospel, 
just as well in Ephesus as in Jerusalem. Considering that 
the fragment must have been written as late as the time of 
Trenzus, it is not likely that the author meant to depart so 
widely from the tradition of the time; and we have already 
seen that the tradition included other apostles, along with 
John, in the Asiatic residence. In this argument, then, I 
cannot feel any weight whatever. 

Another argument is that Papias places John late in his list 
of apostles about whose sayings he inquired, and gives no hint 
of his having been in Asia. But we have no reason to 
suppose that the list is arranged in reference to the proximity 
of the several apostles to Papias. John and Matthew are 
given at the end, we know not why. Papias knew a work 
by Matthew, and still he names him last, and he may place 
John with him, for anything we know to the contrary, as the 
other apostolic evangelist. Since he does not name the 
locality of any of the Presbyters or Apostles, it is no wonder 


that he did not go out of his way to tell us that John had 
15 
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come to Ephesus, a fact which, if true, must have been as well 
known to his readers as to himself. 

Again, it is confidently alleged that Philip the Evangelist 
settled at Hierapolis, and was changed by tradition into Philip 
the Apostle. This, however, is a very questionable statement. 
Our earliest witness is Papias himself. He mentions Philip 
among the “disciples of the Lord” after whose sayings he 
inquired; and as his name occurs in the midst of those of 
apostles, it is evident that the Apostle is meant. There is no 
reference to any other Philip. Accordingly, when Papias 
relates a story received from the daughters of Philip, the 
natural inference is that he alludes to the Apostle. Eusebius, 
in this connection, calls him “Philip the Apostle”; but, as he 
is not quoting, we cannot be sure that these are the words of 
Papias. Without these words, however, the reasonable sup- 
position surely is that the Apostle is meant. Our next . 
witness is Polycrates, who, in the letter already referred to, 
tells us that Philip, one of the twelve apostles, sleeps at 
Hierapolis, and also his two daughters, aged virgins, while 
his other daughter rests in Ephesus. The expression ®{Avraov 
Tov Tav dedexa arorrddwv Clearly indicates a desire to dis- 
tinguish this Philip from another one, so that the statement . 
of Polycrates is deliberate, and not an accidental error. 
Clement of Alexandria to some extent confirms this account 
when, in combating those who disapproved of marriage, he 
says that the Apostles Peter and Philip had children, and 
Philip even gave his daughters to husbands? This is not in 
strict agreement with Polycrates; but we may accept it as a 
general statement, and sufficiently accurate for the immediate 
purpose. Clement does not say anything about Philip’s 
residence in Asia, and the value of his testimony lies in the 
assertion that the Apostle had daughters. There is no appear- 

1 Euseb., H. £., iii. 31, v. 24. ® Strom., iii. 6, p. 535. 
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ance of confusion between the apostle and evangelist till we 
come to rather a later time. Eusebius quotes a statement 
from the Dialogue between Caius and Proclus, in which the 
latter is represented as saying, “After this four prophetesses, 
the daughters of Philip, arose in Hierapolis in Asia. Their 
tomb is there, and that of their father.”! From the resem- 
blance to Acts xxi. 9, we may suppose that the writer had the 
Evangelist in his mind; but he does not distinguish Philip as 
such, It is quite possible that Proclus, of whose opportunities 
of information we are ignorant, having heard that Philip 
and his daughters once resided at Hicrapolis, thoughtlessly 
identified him with the Philip in Acts. This would have 
been a very natural confusion, and is sufficient to explain the 
whole difficulty ; for no one can seriously maintain that there 
is a difficulty in supposing that two men of the same name 
may each have had some daughters. The possibility of con- 
fusion is proved by the curious fact that Eusebius? identifies 
the Apostle with the Evangelist, although he quotes from 
Acts the very passage in which the latter is described as one 
of the seven. But it is quite clear that in the opinion of the 
historian it was the apostle who lived at Hierapolis, and that 
he, through some misunderstanding, was taken to be the same 
as the evangelist. I conclude, therefore, that the testimony of 
Polyerates is perfectly correct; that there was no confusion 
between the two men till a later date; and that when it 
took place it was not of the kind required by the argument, 
but, instead of substituting one man for the other, identified 
the two.? 

wT, A .03T AED ANS Tie 

3 Lightfoot also defends the statement of Polycrates ; see his note in 
St Pauls Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, 1875, p. 45, note 3. 
Hilgenfeld also thinks the Apostle was in Asia, but apparently believes 


the writer of Acts to be mistaken, Hinl., p. 399, note 1. For the latter 
supposition I see no occasion. 
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Perhaps the most formidable evidence is presented by an 
alleged statement of Papias that James and John were put 
to death by Jews. This allegation is contained in the 
Chronicle of Georgius Hamartolus (of the ninth century); and 
as the context is of some importance, the passage must be 
presented in full. It is as follows:—*“ After Domitian, Nerva 
reigned one year; and he, having recalled John from the 
island, dismissed him to live in Ephesus. Then being the 
only survivor of the twelve disciples, and having composed 
the Gospel according to him, he has been deemed worthy of 
martyrdom. IIazias yap 0 ‘IepardAews éricxoTos avToTTns 
tovTou! yevouevos ev TH devtépw ADYH TaY KUpLaKOV Noyiwy 
packet, OTL UO “lovdaiwy avypéOn having evidently fulfilled 
with his brother? the prediction of Christ concerning him, 
and his own confession and assent in regard to this. For 
when the Lord said to them, Can ye drink the cup which I 
drink, and when they readily assented and agreed, Ye shall, 
he says, drink my cup, and be baptized with the baptism 
with which I am baptized; and this is as we should expect; 
for it is impossible for God to lie. And so also the very 
learned Origen, in the commentary on Matthew, affirms that 
John newaptvpyxer, intimating that he has learned this from 
the successors of the apostles. And indeed also the highly 
learned Eusebius says in the Ecclesiastical History, Thomas 
has had Parthia assigned to him; John, Asia, with whom 
having lived he ended his days in Ephesus.” ® 

Hilgenfeld ascribed the statement which is here attributed 
to Papias to a spurious work, which, according to a conjecture 
of Overbeck’s, had been added to the bishop’s genuine books.* 
But the notion of a spurious work is partly due to a confusion 


1 2 Of John or of the martyrdom. 2 werd TOD GdeAgod adrod. 
3 Quoted in the Greek by Hilgenfeld, Hinl., p. 399, note 2. 
4 Hunl., p. 63. 
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between the early Father and another Papias who lived in the 
eleventh century; and Lightfoot has shown so conclusively 
that Overbeck’s conjecture is a baseless hypothesis that it 
may be sufficient to refer to his Hssays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 210 sqq., and to his Epistle to the Galatians, p. 
259, note 1.' At all events there is nothing in the above 
extract to suggest that the author had any work in his mind 
except the well-known and genuine “ Exposition of Dominical 
Oracles.” Its testimony has been confirmed by the extracts 
from the Codex Baroccianus 142, supposed to be made from 
Philippus Sidetes, which were published in 1888 in the Teste 
und Untersuchungen, v. 2. In one of these the writer says, 
Ilazrias ev Tw devtépp Adyw Aéyer Ott lwavvys 6 Oeoroyos Kat 
TaxwBos 6 aderpos avtov t70 lovéalwy ayvypéOncav.2 We can 
hardly doubt, therefore, that some statement to this effect, or at 
least capable of being so understood, must have been contained 
in the work of Papias.? 

Lightfoot, writing before the publication of the fragment 
last quoted, thought that the statement of Georgius might 
be explained by a lacuna in the intermediate authority from 
which he drew his information, and that “the sentence may 
have run in the original somewhat in this way; Ilazias . . . 
packer drt Twavyys [ev b7r0 Tod‘ Pwmatwy Baciréws katedixaaOy 
paptupayr eis Llarpov, ldxwBos dé] v0 "Tovdaiwy avypéOn.” This 
way of filling the lacuna was suggested by the appeal of 
Georgius to Origen, whose words have been fortunately 
preserved, and are as follows:—“Herod slew James the 


brother of John with the sword; 6 6é Pwruatwy Bacirevs, ws 74 


1 First edition. 25170. 

3 Harnack attaches little value to this statement. He thinks, with 
Lightfoot, that words must have been accidentally omitted in the copy 
of Georgius ; and he then suggests that a later scribe, noticing the error, 
clumsily inserted “and James his brother,” and that somehow this form 
of the text got into the Cod. Baroc. Chronol., i. p. 665 sqq. 
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mapadoas SidacKel, KaTedixace Tov lwavvyy papTupowra d1a 
Tov THe GAnOetas Adyov eis ILatuov Tv vaoov.” Since the 
discovery of the second extract this explanation can no longer 
be accepted exactly as it stands; for it is clear that Papias 
himself must have said something which seemed to bear the 
interpretation put upon it by two independent writers. 
Nevertheless I think the true solution of the difficulty is to 
be sought in the direction which Lightfoot indicates, and 
that in any case the testimony affords no support to those 
who deny the Asiatic residence of John. It is most improbable 
that Papias affirmed that James and John were killed by the 
Jews at the same time; for we know from the Epistle to the 
Galatians that John was alive, and one of the pillars of the 
Church, after the death of his brother, and Luke, in relating 
the latter event, certainly implies that he survived, and 
became so generally known that the name John, when used 
by itself, could refer to no one else. If, therefore, Papias 
meant that the brothers suffered martyrdom together, his 
testimony is worthless; and if he does not mean that, then 
he may have thought that John was martyred at Ephesus in 
the time of Trajan. That he did not place the two martyrdoms 
together is shown, not only by the general probabilities of the 
case, but by the fact that he mentions James without any 
distinguishing epithet, implying that James the son of 
Zebedee was dead at the time when his informants were in 
communication with John. That he said nothing inconsistent 
with the Asiatic residence of the Apostle may be inferred from 
the words of Georgius, who calls him an eye-witness of the 
apostle (or of his martyrdom), and says that the latter lived 
in Ephesus as the only survivor of the apostles just before he 
appeals to Papias. That the words of the Bishop are not 


Com. in Matth., Tom, xvi. § 6. See Lightfoot, Hssays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 212. 2 Acts xii. 2. 
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quoted exactly we may infer from the epithet 6 AeoAdyos, 
applied to John in the second of our two extracts, for we 
have no reason to suppose that that epithet came into use 
till a considerably later date.’ I conceive, therefore, with 
Lightfoot, that an error has arisen from a misunderstanding 
of the word saprupey, which did not in its early use imply 
martyrdom. We have seen that Polycrates speaks of John 
as a waptus, and immediately afterwards gives the same title 
to Polycarp, who was really a martyr in our sense of the 
word. Origen, in the passage quoted above, is commenting on 
the passage, “Ye shall drink my cup, and be baptized with 
the baptism with which I am baptized,” and regards the 
words as sufficiently fulfilled by John’s banishment to Patmos 
for his waptipiov.2 We may infer from Georgius that Papias 
was illustrating the same prediction, and, if he used similar 
language, both Georgius and Philippus Sidetes may have 
misunderstood him just as the former has misunderstood 
Origen. But then, what about being killed “by the Jews?” 
This would be explained if the Jews were represented as 
taking an active part in procuring the banishment of the 
Apostle; and that they were likely to take an active part we 
may judge from the statement in the letter about the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp that it was their custom to assist zealously 
in persecutions.? This seems to be an adequate explanation 
of the statement ascribed to Papias, and, if adequate, then 
far more probable than the supposition that he gave an 

1 Weiss says, after the Nicene Council: Hinl., p. 366. 

2 Similarly Thecla, who survived her persecutions, is called 7 rod Gcod 
mpwroudprus (in Grabe’s ed. Spicilegium Patrum, i. p. 119. See Tisch., 
Acta Apost. Apoc., p, 63). The Apocalypse itself says of John, és 
euapripneer, i. 2. , 

8 § xiii. 17-18. See also Justin M., Dial., 16-17. In the Acts of John, 
which are of early date, the apostle is made to drink, though without 


effect, a worhpiov of poison, and the Jews are represented as inciting 
Domitian to persecute him. 
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account which distinctly contravened the later tradition, and 
that Eusebius and others deliberately passed it over because 
they saw that it shattered the whole Johannine legend. 

We must still notice the evidence, such as it is, of the 
Syrian Martyrology. This is contained in a manuscript in the 
British Museum, and was edited by W. Wright in the Jowrnal 
of Sacred Literatwre and Biblical Record It professes to 
give “the names of our Lords the Confessors and Victors, 
and their days on which they gained (their) crowns.” Under 
December 27 we find the entry, “John and Jacob (James), the 
apostles, at Jerusalem.” Does this mean that the two brothers 
suffered martyrdom at the same time in Jerusalem ? and if so, 
is the testimony of any value? In order to answer these 
questions we must notice very briefly the nature and origin of 
Martyrologies.?, They were constructed in process of time out 
of local calendars. At some period in the second half of the 
fifth century a martyrology was formed by welding together 
a number of provincial calendars, Roman, Italian, Spanish, 
and Gallic, into what was in effect a general Martyrology for 
Western Europe. At Nicodemia, about the year 360, a similar 
Eastern Martyrology was formed out of the local calendars; 
and this was translated with curtailments into Syriac at 
Edessa, about the year 400. It is a copy of this, made in 411, 
which is now in the British Museum. It is of Arian origin, 
for it contains the entry, under June 6, “at Alexandria Areius 
the Presbyter,” while Athanasius is omitted. The so-called 
Hieronymian Martyrology was formed by a fusion of the 
Western and Eastern Martyrologies. Now, in the original 
calendars the entries referred only to the days on which the 


1 Vol. VIII, New Series. The Syriac appeared in October 1865, 
Pp. 45 sq., and an English translation in the following January, p. 423 sq. 

2 I follow the article of Dom Butler in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
ii. 447-458, who himself gives a summary of the results reached by H. 
Achelis, Die Martyrologien, ihre Gesehichte wnd ihr Wert, 1900. 
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group of martyrs was commemorated in the respective 
localities ; and hence the same martyr is often mentioned more 
than onee, and assigned to different places, in the large Martyr- 
ology, for he was actually commemorated on different days in 
different districts. Thus in the Roman Martyrology, John the 
Apostle and Evangelist has his natalis kept at Ephesus on 
December 27; at Rome, where he was plunged without harm into 
boiling oil, he was commemorated on the 6th of May. The 
martyrdom of his brother James was celebrated on the 25th 
of July. The entry, then, which we are considering in the 
Syriac Martyrology, tells us nothing more than that the 
deaths of James and John were commemorated on the same 
day in Jerusalem, but does not imply that they were slain 
either at the same time or in the same place. Indeed it does 
not necessarily imply that John was slain at all; for the list 
includes Eusebius of Caesarea and Eusebius of Nicomedia, who 
were not martyrs. The martyrology, being translated from 
Greek, does not present us with any independent Syrian 
tradition; and Mr F. C. Burkitt, in a letter which he kindly 
sent me on the subject, says that “the native Syriac-speaking 
Church had, so far as I know, no knowledge of the tradition 
that St John was killed at Jerusalem. According to the 
Doctrine of Addai (Phillips, p. 44) the book of Acts was sent 
to Edessa by John! from Ephesus. According to the Edessene 
Canons (Cureton, p. 32), John lived at Ephesus. In other 
words, as far as the scanty evidence allows us to judge, they 
seem to have inherited the ordinary Church tradition.” Mr 
F. C. Conybeare, however, quotes the following statement from a 
fragment, translated from Syriac, appended to the Armenian 
translation of the Commentary of Ephraim :—“Johannes 
scripsit illud [evangelium] graece Antiochiae, nam permansit 


1 What John is meant is rendered certain by the added words, “ the 
son of Zebedee.” 
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in terra usque ad tempus Traiani.”! I cannot help suspecting 
that Antioch must be simply a blunder for Ephesus or Asia; 
for the needless reference to Trajan seems like a reminiscence 
of Irenzeus. At all events the statement gives no support to 
the notion of John’s martyrdom in Jerusalem. 

In fine, a few passages may be quoted which throw some 
further light on the way in which John’s martyrdom was 
regarded by ecclesiastical writers. Chrysostom seems to 
imply that he- was really put to death. In interpreting 
Matthew xx. 22, 23, he says, Biaiw Oavarw tH fwnv karadioere” 
But while he expressly refers to James’ early martyrdom, he 
has no historical account of John’s; and in another Homily 
he speaks of the tomb of the latter as well known (é67\os), and 
we must suppose that he refers to the tomb at Ephesus. 
Theophylact, commenting on the same passage, says, lacwSov 
mev yap ‘Hpddys améxrewev, "Iwdvvyy 6& Tpaiavos xaredixace 
MaptupotvTa TH Ady Ths GAnOeias. Finally, a fragment 
relating to the same prediction, ascribed by Victor of Capua 
(about 480 A.D.) to Polycarp, has been preserved; and this 
interprets Christ's words as meaning that while James would 
suffer real martyrdom, his brother John would pass away 
without martyrdom, though he would endure very many 
afflictions and exiles, but Christ judged as a martyr a mind 
prepared for martyrdom.t| We cannot depend upon the 
ascription of this fragment to Polycarp; but it shows how 
easily a story of John’s violent death might arise from the 
misunderstanding of an ambiguous word. 


1 Ein Zeugnis Ephréims tiber das Fehlen von c. 1 und 2 im Texte des Lucas, 
in the Zeit. f. neut. Wiss., 1902, p. 193. 

2 Hom. in Matt., 65. 3 Hom. in Heb., 26. 

* Jacobum quidem novissimum martyrio consummandum, fratrem vero 
ejus Joannem transiturum absque martyrio, quamvis et afflictiones plurimas 
et exsilia tolerarit, sed preparatam martyrio mentem Christus martyrem 
iudicavit, Quoted by Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 11. iii. Pp. 421. 
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On the whole, then, we must conclude that there is no 
evidence whatever that John suffered an early martyrdom in 
Jerusalem; and the apparent evidence that he met with a 
violent death in Asia, in his old age, is exceedingly precarious.} 

I do not think Harnack adds any fresh argument in support 
of his thesis that the Presbyter was the distinguished Asiatic 
John. He seems driven into that hypothesis by his con- 
viction that the Apostle was not the author of the Gospel. 
Nevertheless he thinks the Gospel must have some connection 
with him, and accordingly reaches the conclusion that our 
Gospel is to be regarded as a evayyéAov "Iwavvov (Tov peo- 
Burépov) cara "Iwan (rov ZeBedaiov).2 He believes that the 
Gospel, the Epistles, and the Christian revision of the 
Apocalypse all proceeded from the Presbyter,? and were 
written in Asia.t The acceptance of the Second and Third 
Epistles enables him to appeal with some effect to the term 
© tpecBurepos, with which these Epistles begin.’ No doubt 
an hypothesis of this kind would remove some difficulties ; but 
it rests upon no direct evidence, and it seems extremely 
improbable that the man who had the genius to write the 
Fourth Gospel, and who was well known throughout the 
churches of Asia, should, through a blunder, have sunk into 
utter obscurity, and handed over his fame to another who 
was unknown to literature, and, in Asia at least, had never 
exercised his commanding influence. 

On a review of the whole argument I think that the attack 
on the traditional belief must be pronounced a failure, and 
that we may accept the united testimony of Irenzus, 
Polycrates, and Clement of Alexandria with reasonable 
confidence. 

1 See an account of different legends in Baronius, who himself places 


John’s natural death in the year 101, at the age of ninety-three. 
2 Chron., p. 677. 3 P. 675, note. 4 P. 680, note 3. PEP HOGS, 
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We now proceed to the evidence which seems to establish 
Papias’ acquaintance with the Johannine writings. In the 
first place, we have direct testimony that Papias was 
acquainted with the Apocalypse. Andreas of Czsarea in 
Cappadocia, about the closing years of the fifth century, 
expressly refers to Papias, and quotes from him, in his 
commentary on the Apocalypse, and in his prolegomena 
appeals to the testimony of Papias, among others, as a 
sufficient guarantee of its inspiration and credibility. The 
commentary of Cicumenius and Arethas reproduces the 
quotation from Papias, but probably without reference to the 
original source. There is, however, an added description of 
Papias as “successor of the evangelist John.”1 There seems 
to be no reason for doubting the correctness of the information 
which we thus obtain, confirmed as it is by the evident accord 
with Papias in the chiliastic conclusion of the commentary of 
Victorinus of Pettau,? and by the statement of Hieronymus, 
in his Prologue to Victorinus’ commentary, that Papias at 
an earlier time had entertained the same opinion about the 
thousand years’ reign. The use of the Apocalypse by Papias — 
is not only important in itself, as tending to carry back the 
Johannine tradition to an early period, but as showing that we 
must not rely too confidently on the silence of Eusebius. The 
Apocalypse is one of the books about the use of which, in 
conformity with his rule, the historian was to furnish us with 
extracts, and yet, owing perhaps to his contempt for Papias, 


1 See the passages quoted in Charteris, Canonicity, pp. 338 sq. See 
also de Gebhardt and Harnack, Patr. Apost. Opera, fase. i. p. 180. 

? Ag given in its original form by Haussleiter in the Theol. Litteraturbl. 
1895. I take this from Corssen, Zettschr. f. neut. Wiss., 1901, p. 219. 

3 Nam et anterior Papias....et Nepos.... de mille annorum regno 
ita ut Victorinus senserunt, Quoted by Haussleiter, “Die Kommentare 
des Victorinus, Tichonius und Hieronymus zur Apokalypse,” in the Zeitschr. 
f. kirch. Wiss, und korchl. Leben, vii., 1886, p. 243 note. 
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resulting in a superficial knowledge of that father’s writings, 
he has passed over a valuable statement. 

Eusebius, however, is not wholly silent about the use of the 
Johannine writings. He expressly says that Papias “has used 
testimonies from the former Epistle of John, and from that of 
Peter similarly.” This statement means that Papias quoted 
these Epistles, but without naming the authors; and the 
natural inference is that he quoted them as well-known works, 
which did not require a reference to identify them. It is 
reasonable to conclude that 1 John had been for some time 
in circulation ; and this again furnishes, not a proof, but one 
more little item of probability in favour of the early date of 
the Gospel. 

The value of this testimony has been called in question 
on the plea that Eusebius’ judgment or accuracy cannot be 
depended upon. But there is really no ground for this 
scepticism. So far as we are able to test the assertions of 
the historian by reference to extant works, we find that they 
are correct, and we therefore trust him in regard to writings 
which are no longer before us. We must, however, make a 
distinction. In a vast mass of literature some allusions might 
be overlooked or forgotten, and an author might, without 
exposing himself to a charge of culpable carelessness, make 
a negative statement which was not altogether correct. An 
instance of this occurs in Eusebius. He says that no 
ecclesiastical writer used testimonies out of the Preaching 
or the Apocalypse of Peter?; and yet he himself tells us in 
a later part of his history,? that Clemens Alexandrinus 
included the Apocalypse of Peter in his short comments on 
the books of Scripture in the Institutions. He has altogether 


1 H. E., iii. 39, end. Kéxpnra 3 6 abrds papruptaus amd rijs "lwdvvov 
mpotépas emaroA‘js, kal Tis Tlérpov dpotws. 
2 H. E., iii. 3, beginning. Vals ai 
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overlooked the fact that Clement refers to the Preaching of 
Peter in five different parts of the Stromata, and gives some 
long extracts from it. ‘This kind of oversight, however, is 
very different from a distinct statement that a writer has 
cited a book which he has not cited; and in connection with 
the Epistles of Peter and John we have an instance of his 
caution which is worth noticing. In speaking of Poly- 
carp he says that in his Epistle to the Philippians “he has 
used certain testimonies from the First Epistle of Peter,”! but 
he makes no reference to the supposed citation from the First 
Epistle of John. That citation may admit of doubt, but the 
quotations from 1 Peter are numerous and unmistakable. 
It is therefore a legitimate inference from Eusebius’ state- 
ment that the quotations in Papias from 1 John were of such 
a character as to leave no reasonable doubt of their source. 
This will be the most suitable place to examine the nature 
of Eusebius’ testimony. The historian quotes what Papias 
relates about the origin of the first two Gospels, and alleges 
that he made use of the First Epistle of John, but passes over 
the Fourth Gospel in absolute silence. From these facts it 
has been inferred that Papias made no use of the Johannine 
Gospel, and probably was not acquainted with it. At first 
sight this looks like a strong argument, but all depends on the 
purpose and the practice of Eusebius in adducing quotations 
from ancient writers. This subject has been exhaustively 
examined by Lightfoot in his essay on “The Silence of 
Eusebius”; and the results appear to me so conclusively 
established that I will refer the reader for details to that 
article, and merely summarize here the principal points. 
Eusebius lays down for himself two distinct modes of dealing 
with early references to the New Testament Scriptures accord- 
ing as the several books were disputed, or were universally 


1 H. E., iv. 14, end. ® Hssays on Supernatural Religion, ii. 
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acknowledged. He will state what ecclesiastical writers have 
made use of any of the antilegomena, specifying which of 
these they used; and he will tell what they have said about 
the acknowledged Scriptures, and also about those that are 
not such. This clearly means that, while he will mark any 
quotations from the disputed books and present any informa- 
tion which he may find about them, he will not think it 
necessary to say that such and such writers have used the 
books about which no question has arisen, but will confine 
himself to anecdotes or particular information regarding 
them. His practice corresponds with his intention. He 
alludes to many authors whose writings we possess, and he 
passes over without notice abundant and express quotations 
from the acknowledged books, while he collects seraps of 
information about them, and remarks on the use of the 
antilegomena. One example may suffice. Theophilus of 
Antioch quotes the Fourth Gospel under the name of John2 
Eusebius mentions the three books addressed to Autolycus, 


® 

1 H. H,, iii. 3. See also 24, end. The former passage runs thus :— 
broonunvacba tlves tay Kata xpdvous ekkAnoiactiKav ovyypadéwv Sérolas 
KEXpNVTaL TOY avTiAcyouevar, tlya Te wept Tov evdiaOhKwy Kal duodo-youmérwy 
ypapav, xal boa meph rev wh Toodtwy adrois elpnra. It is hardly worth 
while referring to the eccentric mode of accentuation adopted by Jannaris 
(Contemporary Review, January 1903, p. 38), Td te, instead of tiva, which 
the context suggests, which is given, not only by older editors, but by 
Schwartz, and was clearly followed by the Syrian translator. The Syriac, 
though not quite literal, is unmistakable, “how it has been said by them 
concerning holy Scriptures which the Church confesses without doubt, 
and concerning those which are not such.” The translation of Rufinus is 
too loose to be of service. I think no wise man would build an argument 
on the proposed change of accent. See, further, Eusebius, Hvst., v. 8, 
where he refers to his promise to record the sayings of the older writers, 
in which they have committed to writing the traditions which have come 
down to them about the canonical Scriptures. As he then proceeds to 
quote what Irenzus says about the Gospels, this passage seems decisive 
against limiting ypadéy to the Epistles of Peter and Paul, as Jannaris 
proposes to do in a subsequent article, 

2 Ad Autol., ii. 22. 
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but says not a word about the quotation from John. He 
mentions also a work against Marcion, no longer extant, in 
which Theophilus must have expressed his views about the 
Gospels and Pauline Epistles; but on this subject our historian 
says not a word. He refers, however, to a work now lost, 
against Hermogenes, and in this he says Theophilus “has 
used testimonies from the Apocalypse of John.”! This is an 
excellent illustration of the plan which he regularly follows; 
and Lightfoot points out that even “as regards the anecdotes 
containing information relating to the books of the New 
Testament, he restricts himself to the narrowest limits which 
justice to his subject will allow,” quoting, for instance, the 
principal passage from Irenzus, but omitting “to mention 
others which contain interesting statements directly or in- 
directly affecting the question.”” His treatment of 1 Peter 
and 1 John forms an exception to the rule, for they are 
among the undisputed books, and therefore the mere fact of 
their use by certain writers ought not to be noticed. But 
there is a reason for the exception. They were included 
among the Catholic Epistles, most of which were of disputed 
authenticity, and Eusebius may have thought it best to apply 
the same principles to the whole collection, and thus to make 
it clear that the two acknowledged Epistles stood on a different 
basis from the rest. 

It follows from the above facts that, notwithstanding the 
silence of Eusebius, Papias may have quoted the Fourth Gospel 
to any extent, and called it by its present title, and the only 
inference which we are justified in drawing from our want of 
information is that he did not record any traditions respecting 
the origin of the Gospel, such as he has given in the case of 
Matthew and Mark. 

An argument of a different kind, however, has been put 

tH, Biv. 24: 2 P, 48. 
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forward with much confidence by Corssen,! and adopted with 
equal confidence by Professor Bacon. The former states 
that Irenzus had pressing occasion to speak of the credentials 
of the Gospel, for he mentions his opponents, who, in rejecting 
it as an heretical work, and denying its apostolic authorship? 
maintained the right of historical tradition. Yet he has 
nothing to say on the subject, thus proving that he had no 
tradition to depend upon. And especially he could find no 
information in Papias; for he seems to make use of him in 
regard to Matthew and Mark, but has nothing to tell about 
Luke and John; and the inevitable inference is that Papias’ 
work contained not a syllable about them. The argument, 
thus stated, seems very strong; and yet I think it entirely 
melts away on nearer examination. 

In the first place, Irenzeus does not say that anyone denied 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. In the passage where 
he speaks of those who rejected it, he refers first to Marcion, 
who, rejecting the whole Gospel, boasted that he had part of 
it (4e., as previously explained, he acknowledged only a 
mutilated Luke); then he adds that others (besides the 
Marcionites), in order to frustrate the gift of the Spirit, did 
not admit the Gospel of John. Now we have no reason for 
supposing that Marcion rejected the Fourth Gospel because it 
was a spurious work; on the contrary, we have some ground 
for thinking that he disliked it, not only through doctrinal 
considerations, but because he believed that it was the work 
of John, one of the Judaic apostles. Similarly some few 


1 Monarchianische Prologe, in Texte und Unters., xv., 1896. 

2 “Recent Aspects of the Johannine Problem,” in the Hibbert Journal, 
April 1903. 

3 Dem Apostel absprachen. 4 Pp. 104 sqq. 

5 Pp. 110 sqg. In his later article he limits his conclusion to the state- 
ment that Papias knew of nothing to record respecting the composition 
of the Third and Fourth Gospels (Zeitschr. f. newt. Wrss., 1901, Pps 222 sqq.). 
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others may have rejected it without calling its authorship in 
question, though at a later time, in order to avoid the scandal 
of reprobating an Apostle, those who would not accept it 
ascribed it to Cerinthus. Of this later ascription there is no 
mention in Ireneus, and I am not aware that he anywhere 
tells us that the authorship of any Gospel was called in 
question. Different sects had their preferences, and adopted a 
canon to suit their views. For instance, the Ebionites used 
only the Gospel of Matthew; and they rejected the Epistles of 
Paul, not because they were spurious, but because he was an 
apostate from the law.1 But not only does Irenzus fail to 
make any reference to questioned authorship, but he tells us 
expressly how the heretics did really get rid of the authority 
of the Gospels. Some affirmed that the Apostles had 
mixed up the legal sentiments in the teaching of Christ, and 
even that the Lord himself had spoken under different 
kinds of inspiration? Similarly they declared that the 
Apostles had preached the Gospel while they still entertained 
Jewish sentiments, but that they themselves were purer and 
wiser than the Apostles. This was the reason why Marcion 
rejected all but his mutilated Luke? Others acknowledged 
the Scriptures, but changed the interpretations Another 
mode of escape was found in an appeal to oral tradition, 
without which the Scriptures were unintelligible.® And 
lastly, recourse was had to the notion that the Apostles 
adapted their teaching to the capacity of their hearers,® or 
even that the Saviour himself had taught an esoteric doctrine 
in riddles and parables.” Surely the correct inference from 
this mode of treatment is that Trenzus was not aware that he 
' Iren., Her., 1. xxvi. 2; Euseb., H. E., iii. 27. 


2 
III. ii. 2. 3 TIT, xii. 12, 


4 Ib. Also 1. iii. 6, viii. 1; and for examples, see especially 1. iii, 
XVili.-xx. 


ADIs a TS Sah vans 
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had to defend the genuineness of the Gospel against an attack 
upon its authorship. Even in the famous and foolish argu- 
ment about the four Gospels, he betrays no knowledge that 
authorship was called in question, and his sole object is to 
prove that four is the proper canonical number. For him, 
then, as has been said before, no Johannine question existed. 
Like a good churchman, he accepted the four Gospels which 
had been handed down to him, and never thought of doubting, 
or having to prove, their authenticity. He dismisses those 
who, in addition to the Marcionites, rejected the Fourth 
Gospel with a few contemptuous lines; and if some obscure 
dogmatic cranks had asserted at that time that the Gospel was 
the work of Cerinthus, he would no more have thought it 
necessary to confute them than we should feel obliged to 
answer an assertion that the Seat of Authority im Religion 
was the work of Spurgeon. 

Secondly, the argument in reference to Papias appears to 
me quite invalid. Ireneus! may have made use of Papias’ 
statements about Matthew and Mark; but there is really no 
proof that he did so. His statements are not quoted from 
that writer; and although he had to defend the authority of 
these Gospels against the great Marcionite school, he makes 
no appeal to any earlier writer, or to any kind of historical 
attestation. He states briefly what was generally believed, 
and it seems never to occur to him that anyone will call it in 
question. And again, instead of telling us nothing about 
John, he tells almost as much as he does about Matthew and 
Mark; for he says that he published the Gospel after the 
other three, while he was living in Ephesus. There is no 
appearance of his having invented this; and if he did not 
derive it from Papias, he must have relied upon general 
tradition and belief. Surely this simple account bears far 


1a, i. i. 
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more clearly the stamp of history than some story full of 
details about the occasion and manner of its publication. If 
Papias had told this, and no more, I hardly think Eusebius 
would have thought it worth mentioning; but if it was a fact 
universally believed in Asia Minor when Papias wrote, I do 
not suppose he would have thought of recording it. The case 
of Matthew and Mark was very different. They came from 
distant parts, and the statement about them probably con- 
tained information as new as it was interesting. 

I think, therefore, that this latest argument in proof of the 
silence of Papias is founded on misapprehension. On the 
other hand, there is. some ‘little probability that, if Papias 
based his work exclusively on Matthew and Mark, we 
should have had some intimation of a fact, which must 
have struck his readers of a later time as peculiar and worthy 
of notice. 

Finally, we must consider for a moment a curious argument 
which is relied upon by Corssen.1 While admitting that 
Papias knew the Fourth Gospel, and even ascribed it to the 
Apostle, he contends that he had no external testimony to 
support his belief, and that, consequently, Christian antiquity 
at large had none; and he strengthens this argument by 
maintaining that if the Apostle really reported the absurd 
saying about the vines, he cannot have been the author of 
the Fourth Gospel. But we may fairly reply that the latter 
tradition rests upon mere hearsay, leaving room for all sorts 
of confusion; and surely we may feel certain that the saying 
was not ascribed to Christ by one of his most intimate dis- 
ciples. A general belief in the authorship of a book is of a 
totally different kind. Who ever thinks of looking for strong 
attestation before accepting a book as genuine? If it was 
the general belief in Asia Minor, that the Gospel was the 

1 Zeitschr. f. neut. Wiss., 1901, pp. 224 sqQ. 
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work of John, at a time when numbers of men were living 
who could have given it an authoritative contradiction, we 
can hardly look for any stronger attestation, for it is not 
usual for authors to sign, seal, and deliver their books in the 
presence of chosen witnesses. In a word, particular stories 
retailed by a man like Papias are far less trustworthy than a 
general belief which was accepted as a matter of course, and 
was not supposed to require any authority to substantiate it. 

This being the case, it becomes interesting to inquire what 
traces there are of Papias’ acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel. 

We must refer, in the first place, to a passage in Irenzeus, in 
which an ancient interpretation of the saying in John xiv. 2 
has been rescued from oblivion. It occurs in Vv. xxxvi. I, 2, 
and the Greek, which in this instance is important, has been 
preserved.’ It runs as follows:—“As the Presbyters say (ws 
of mpecBvTepor A€éyovor), Then also [ie at the restoration 
of all things] they who have been deemed worthy of the life 
in heaven shall go thither, but others shall enjoy the luxury 
of Paradise, and others shall possess the splendour of the city ; 
for everywhere the Saviour shall be seen, as they who see 
him shall be worthy.” But that there is this difference (eivar 
de Tay StarToAnv) of the dwelling of those who bear fruit the 
hundred-fold, and of those [who bear] the sixty, and of those 
[who bear] the thirty?; of whom some shall be taken up into 
the heavens, others shall live in Paradise, others shall inhabit 
the city; and that on this account the Lord said, that in 
the abode of my Father are many mansions; for all things 


1 See Stieren’s notes. 

2 It is to be observed that so far the words are in the direct construction, 
xephoovew, etc.; but from this point the construction changes into the 
indirect. 

3 T& éxardv, etc., clearly pointing to the Gospels, where the article does 
not occur, and treating the parable as well known. This point is lost in 
Lightfoot’s translation : Essays, p. 194. 
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are of God, who affords to all the suitable dwelling! As his 
word says, that division was made to all by the Father, 
according as everyone is or shall be worthy.? And this is 
the feast-table, at which they shall recline who feast when 
invited to the wedding. The Presbyters, disciples of the 
Apostles, say that this is the arrangement and disposition of 
those who are saved, and that through steps of this kind 
they advance, and ascend through the Spirit to the Son, but 
through the Son to the Father, the Son in succession yielding 
his work to the Father, as also has been said by the Apostle, 
‘since he must reign until he put all enemies under his 
feet.’” 

On this passage we may remark, first, that it is in all 
probability derived from some written source. This is 
shown by the repeated use of the present tense, “the 
Presbyters say.” This is the language of a man who has a 
book before him, not of one who is recalling to memory words 
which he once heard from men long ago deceased. The same 
conclusion follows from the length of the passage, combined 
with the change from the direct to the indirect construction ; 
for this implies that Ireneus at first quotes his authority 
exactly, and then, for the sake of brevity, contents himself 
with giving the substance. If he had been writing from his 
own recollection merely, he would naturally have used the 
same construction, and that probably the indirect throughout. 
Secondly, the clause relating to the “many mansions” belongs 
to the report of the elders. This is proved, not only by the 
repetition of “the elders say” towards the close of the 


1 Here ends the Greek. The last clause is as follows: kad 3:2 TodrTo 
eipnkévar Tov Kupioy, év rots Tod Tlarpds pov povds elvat woAdAds. Te wdyra yap 
TOU @cod, ds Tois mao Thy GpudCovcay olknow wapéxe. The words in Jn. xiv, 
2 are év TH oikig Tov Marpds wou moval woAAat ciouw. 

? This may possibly refer to the parable of the talents or of the pounds, 
or it may be a traditional saying, 
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quotation, but by the indirect construction; for if Irensus 
intended simply to insert an expression of his own opinion, he 
would of course have made use of the indicative mood. 
Thirdly, the authority which is cited is in all probability the 
work of Papias. I had come to this conclusion before the 
appearance of Lightfoot’s articles; but he presents the reasons 
for it with great clearness and force. They are mainly these: 
—(1) The passage accords with the method of Papias, and with 
the swhject of his expositions. (2) No other work before the 
time of Irenzus satisfies the conditions. (3) The connection 
with a previous passage,” in which Irenzeus expressly refers to 
Papias as his authority, is important. The subject of the two 
passages is the same, and they both treat it from the same 
point of view. The authorities are described in similar terms; 
and at the beginning of the later passage “the elders” are 
referred to without further description, and we therefore 
naturally suppose that they are the same as the previously 
mentioned “elders who saw John the disciple of the Lord.” 
And lastly, “the subject is continuous from the one to the 
other, though it extends over four somewhat long chapters 
(cc. 33-36).” Lightfoot also adduces the references to 
Papias in the “Hexaemeron” of Anastasius of Sinai, and 
in the Catena on the Apocalypse, bearing the names of 
(Ecumenius and Arethas which serve to strengthen the prob- 
ability reached upon other grounds; but for the argument 
based upon these I may be content to refer to his own 
pages. 

The reasonable inference from these facts is that Papias 
recorded a traditional interpretation of a saying of Christ’s 
which is found only in the Fourth Gospel. It might be that 
the saying as well as the interpretation had come down by 
oral tradition, and had not yet been incorporated in the 


1 Essays, p. 197 8qq- 2 vy, xxxiii. 4. 
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Gospel+; and in favour of this view it might be pointed out 
that the words are not quite the same as those in the Gospel. 
I do not think, however, that any stress can be laid upon the 
verbal difference; for the characteristic words, which alone 
are important for the subject, are the same, and the change 
consists in substituting for one form of expression another 
which is strictly synonymous, and which is found in Luke ii. 
49. This kind and amount of alteration is quite in accordance 
with patristic usage. On the other hand, it seems likely that 
the “Dominical Oracles” which Papias expounded were con- 
tained in well-known books. Here the silence of Eusebius 
may be of some use to us. If Papias habitually quoted 
sayings which are not in our Gospels, but were either of 
unknown origin, or derived from some of the known 
apocryphal books, our historian, in accordance with his usual 
practice, would have noticed this fact; and I think we may 
justly conclude that there was nothing in the quotations 
which struck Eusebius as peculiar and calling for remark. 
Further, we know that Papias had writings which were 
ascribed to Matthew and Mark; and we have just seen in 
Trenzus’ extract how the parable of the Sower is referred 
to as though the readers were sure to be quite familiar with 
it. When, therefore, a saying which is now found in the 
Fourth Gospel is cited as though everyone would be certain 
to recognize it, we may reasonably presume that that saying 
was contained in some accepted book, and that that book 


* So Corssen (Monarch. Prol., pp. 109 sq.). His remark that the 
Presbyters could hardly have shown more certainly that they had no 
connection with the author of the Gospel, who did not refer to the different 
grades of blessedness, is scarcely sustained by the general character of 
ancient exegesis. In his later article Corssen withdraws from this position, 
and maintains that, in presence of the fact that the presbyters agree with 
the Gospel, the vague possibility of their dependence on another source is 
not very convincing. See Zeitsch. f. neut. Wiss., 1901, Pp. 214. 
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was the Gospel which is so closely allied to the first Epistle 
of John 

I fear that in spite of the rather favourable opinion of Mr 
Burkitt,? small importance can be attached to a curious 
statement, at least in its present form, that, according to 
Papias, the Gospel was written after the Apocalypse, and 
given to the churches in Asia by John, while he was still in 
the body, and that Papias himself wrote it from the dictation 
of John. This is said to have been contained in Papias’ 
“exoterica, that is, in the last five books (or, at the end of the 
five books, in extremis quinque libris)” A portion of this 
statement is given, without any authority, in a Greek proem 
to a Catena.? The complete statement is contained in two 
Latin codices, one in the Vatican and one in Madrid.* 

The value of this alleged citation is, as Harnack points out, 


1 Harnack admits the probability that Papias was acquainted with the 
Gospel, and used it like the other Gospels, as a source for the sayings of 
the Lord (Chronol., p. 336, in the note). Corssen also, departing from his 
former opinion, is convinced that Papias was acquainted with the Gospel 
(Zeitsch. f. neut. Wiss., 1901, pp. 212 sqq.). 

2 Two Lectures on the Gospels, 1901, pp. 67 sqq. and go sqq. 

3 Nedyyns . . . Urnydpevoe Td edayyédtov TS EavTod panty Marie. Quoted 
by Burkitt from Corderius, p. 68. 

4 They are both quoted in Wordsworth and White’s Novwm Testamentum 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi latine secundum editionem sancti Hieronymr. The 
important part may be quoted “ex cod. Regine Sueti, printed from the 
edition of Thomasius, Opp. i, p. 344; Rome, 1747” :—“ Evangelium 
Johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab Johanne adhuc in corpore 
constituto ; sicut Papias nomine, Hieropolitanus, discipulus Johannis carus, 
in exotericis, id est in extremis quinque libris retulit; descripsit vero 
evangelium dictante Johanne recte.” This passage occurs with unimportant 
variations, due perhaps to its being independently translated from the 
Greek, in a Prologue to John contained in the Codex Toletanus. This 
manuscript is assigned to the tenth century by W. and W. in the Preface, 
p. xiii, but this is corrected to the ninth in the Epilogus, p. 708, while 
Gregory puts it back to the eighth (Proleg. to Tisch., p. 991. The quotations 
in W. and W. are on pp. 490 and 491). 

5 Chronol., p. 665. 
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vitiated by its singular deficiencies. The statement that John 
published the Gospel while he was living is nonsense as it 
stands, for no one could suppose that he published it when he 
was dead. And again, John is not characterized, so that we 
cannot tell whether the Apostle is meant. It is even more 
serious that the five books have a title otherwise unknown; 
and it has been conjectured that the “exoterica” may have 
been an addition to the original work, made with the intention 
of claiming the authority of Papias for all kinds of apocryphal 
stories.” We must add the extreme improbability that a 
statement of this importance should never be alluded to by 
ancient writers, even if Eusebius was led to neglect it by his 
contemptuous estimate of Papias. Mr Burkitt is convinced, by 
a comparison of the texts, that St Jerome, in his “De Viris 
illustribus,” borrowed from the document represented to us by 
the Prologue in the Codex Toletanus?; but if so we must 
conclude either that the passage about Papias was wanting or 
that Jerome did not believe it to be authentic! Except for 
the reference to “five books,” and to Hierapolis, there might 
seem to be much probability in the conjecture of Corssen that 
“ Papias ” is an error for “ Prochorus,” the ostensible author of 
the romantic rpages tov aylov amogrdXov Kal evaryyeduoros 
‘Iwavvov tot Peodsyov, a work which is assigned to the first 
half of the fifth century.’ Lightfoot’s emendations and con- 


* Might not the phrase, however, mean simply that he was still living 
at so late a date? Compare Eusebius’ én 7 Bio évdvarplBovra (CETSCE. 
iii. 18). 

* See the note to fragment xix. of Papias in Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, 
by de Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn; also Lightfoot, Essays on Sup. Rel., 
Pp. 210 sq., who refutes the conjecture. See before, p. 228 sg. 

Sate: 

* Can Jerome, by his “tantum” in the article on Papias, “quinque tantum 
scripsit volumina,” intend quietly to set aside some spurious volumes ? 

5 See Moniarchianische Prologe zu den vier Evangelien, 1896, in Texte u. 
Unters., xv. 1, pp. 114 sqq. The conjecture is repeated in the Zettsch. f. neut. 
Wiss.. 1901, p. 224. ; 
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jectures, however, render the statement as it stands much less 
improbable than it appears to be at first sight. “The word 
‘exotericis, ” he says, “ought plainly to be read ‘exegeticis, ” 
and “eaxtremis, which should perhaps be externis, is the Latin 
interpretation of the false reading exotericis. Thus purged of 
errors, the reference to Papias presents no difficulties. We 
may suppose that Papias, having reported some saying of St 
John on the authority of the elders, went on somewhat as 
follows: ‘And this accords with what we find in his own 
Gospel, which he gave to the Churches when he was still in 
the body, ... In this contrast between the story repeated 
after his death and the Gospel taken down from his lips 
during his lifetime, we should have an explanation of the 
words adhue in corpore constituto, which otherwise seem 
altogether out of place.” The statement that Papias wrote 
down the Gospel may, he thinks, have arisen from mistaking 
améy padoyv, the third person plural, for the first person singular. 
Eusebius, he believes, would not have repeated an incidental 
reference of this kind! I think, however, that till we have 
fuller knowledge, this item of evidence cannot safely be relied 
upon, though in its emended form it does not seem intrinsically 
improbable. 

Before concluding this long notice of Papias I must consider 
an argument which is relied upon by Corssen.? In a passage 
in which Irenzus is reasoning against the opinion that Jesus 
taught for only one year, he advances the strange notion that 
he taught for more than twenty years. He proves that 
Christ taught for more than one year by enumerating the 
Passovers in the Fourth Gospel. He then contends that 
Jesus, to be a perfect teacher, must have had experience of 


1 Essays on Sup. Rel., pp. 210 sqq. 
2 Monarch. Prol., pp. 106 sqgg. Also in the Zeit. f. neut. Wess., 1901, pp. 


3 Es 
202 sqq. II, xxii. 
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every age, and therefore before his death was an elder among 
elders. Now one declines into the elder age from the fortieth 
and fiftieth year, at which our Lord taught; “as the Gospel 
and all the Presbyters bear witness who in Asia met with 
John the disciple of the Lord, that John handed down these 
things. For he remained with them till the times of Trajan. 
But some of them saw not only John, but also other apostles, 
and heard these same things from them, and testified about 
a relation of this kind.” He then appeals in confirmation of 
this to the objection of the Jews in John viii. 57, that Jesus 
was not yet fifty years old, and argues that such words could 
be addressed only to one who was evidently more than forty, 
and probably not far from fifty. Corssen thinks, with great 
probability, that the testimony of the elders was contained 
in Papias. Then he draws the conclusion, from the way in 
which the testimony is used, that the Presbyters cannot have 
made any mention of the Gospel on this occasion. Irenseus 
treats the Gospel and the Presbyters as affording two indepen- 
dent testimonies, which would not have been the case if both 
were supposed to rest on the authority of the same man, and 
emphasises that of the latter more strongly than that of the 
former; and he even appeals to the fact that some of the 
Presbyters had seen other apostles as well as John, showing 
that these had only oral tradition to rely upon. Finally 
Corssen produces a “yet stronger” argument which seems to 
me to shatter his whole contention. The statement of the 
Presbyters goes decidedly beyond that of the Gospel. Pre- 
cisely ; the Gospel was not sufficient to prove what Irensous 
wanted. The statement made by the Jews (not by the 
historian), which is assumed by Ireneus to be correctly 
reported, required an interpretation; and by the evangelist 


* Corssen, with great probability, thinks et quinquagesimo is a later 
insertion made by some copyist or reader. 
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it is neither interpreted nor certified as conveying a correct 
impression. The natural explanation of the whole discussion 
is that the Presbyters gave what they believed to be John’s 
own explanation of the passage in the Gospel, and in relation 
to so surprising a statement it was quite in place to appeal 
to the authority of other apostles as well. Irenxus, by 
accepting Luke’s chronology, involves himself in insuperable 
difficulties; but the elders are not responsible for this. Apart 
from Luke’s somewhat uncertain statement we know nothing 
of Christ’s age. Matthew gives the impression that he was 
born considerably before the death of Herod, and the testimony 
of the elders is simply that Jesus was older at the time of his 
death than is usually supposed, and than Luke’s informant 
believed. It seems probable that Papias recorded their testi- 
mony in connection with the passage in the Fourth Gospel.1 
In viewing the whole of the evidence bearing on Papias, 
I am quite aware that it is precarious; but as I have often 
had occasion to remark, evidence does not cease to be 


1 Corssen himself, in his later article, retracts his previous opinion, and 
thinks that Papias and his Presbyters derived their view from the Gospel 
(pp. 214-221). Perhaps I ought to refer to a curious statement of an 
anonymous writer, of the year 810, who informs us that he had found 
the following passage in the commentaries of Victorinus :—“We have 
found in the parchments of Bishop Alexander, who was in Jerusalem, what 
he copied with his own hand from the exemplars of the apostles.” Then 
follow statements of the consulships under which Jesus was born, baptized, 
and crucified, giving the years 9, 46, and 58 (Zeit. f. newt. Wiss., 1901, 
p. 218). Why exemplars of the apostles in Jerusalem should mean the 
work of Papias I do not know ; but if they do, it would certainly appear 
that he was as ignorant as he was credulous. It is strange that anyone 
should know the names of the Consuls, and yet be ignorant of the date of 
Pilate’s Procuratorship. This, however, has no very obvious bearing on our 
question. I may remark that a modern investigation brings the age of 
Jesus very close to forty. Mr Thomas Lewin places the nativity in B.c. 6, 
and the crucifixion in A.D, 33 (in his Fasti Sacri ; or, a Key to the Chronology 
of the New Testament). I take the statement from a notice of the work in 
the Journal of Sacred Literature, January 1866, pp. 470 sq. 
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evidence because it is not of overpowering force. It is pre- 
cisely among these delicate probabilities that criticism has to 
make its way, and it is not its part to wield a bludgeon when 
a dissecting knife is required. Only a few fragments have 
survived of the works of Papias, and the evidence afforded 
by these fragments is of the most casual description. But 
from what has been said, I think we must conclude that, if 
we take the case of Papias by itself, the probabilities, when 
fairly and carefully balanced, are for, and not against, his use 
of the Fourth Gospel. When taken in connection with other 
evidence, it becomes more important, because it confirms 
anticipations which that other evidence induced us to form. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS; THE EPISTLES OF BARNABAS 
AND IGNATIUS; AND JOHN XXI. 24. 


Dr C. Taytor has produced an interesting argument to show 
that the “Shepherd of Hermas” recognizes four Gospels. The 
Church is represented as seated on a bench with four feet, so 
that it stands securely; “for the world also is compacted of 
four elements.”! This reason, which Harnack describes as 
“mere inepta,” 2 ceases to be so when Dr Taylor brings it into 
connection with the celebrated passage in Irenzus about the 
necessity for four, and only four, Gospels. The spiritual 
creation corresponded with the physical in resting on a four- 
fold basis. The allusion is undoubtedly obscure; but this is 
quite in accordance with the manner of Hermas. Dr Taylor 
presents in detail a number of resemblances in thought and 
expression between Hermas and the Fourth Gospel. These are 
hardly such as, by themselves, to prove a literary dependence ; 
but when we consider them in combination with the general 
historical probability, established by what we know of the 
state of belief in the next generation, and with the apparent 
allusion to the four Gospels, we must admit that we have 
some indication that the Johannine Gospel was already 
incorporated in a collection which was regarded as the basis 
of the Church.? 


1 Visio, III. xili. 3. 2 Quoted by Hilgenfeld, on the passage. 
3 See The Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels, by C. Taylor, D.D., 1892. 
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We must not pause long upon the Epistle of Barnabas, as I 
think the evidence which it affords is quite neutral. It is 
curious that Keim, who impugns the genuineness of the 
Gospel, insists that it was known to the writer of Barnabas,’ 
while Cunningham, whose leanings might naturally be the 
other way, maintains the opposite opinion.? Keim’s view is 
founded upon a number of resemblances in language and ideas, 
some of which are undoubtedly striking, and, if we were sure 
that the Gospel existed at the time, might justly be regarded 
as indications of its influence. On the other hand the doctrine 
of the Logos, at least in connection with that term, is absent, 
although Christ’s pre-existence is clearly taught®; and the 
most that we can fairly say is that we here have traces 
of Johannine thought and vocabulary which help to show 
that it is at least not an anachronism to assign an early date 
to the Gospel. 

Dr Martineau, however, insists that there are “differences 

. which completely separate” the two writers, Barnabas, 
for instance, placing the resurrection and ascension on the same 
day,‘ in accordance with the tradition which is preserved in 
Luke, which he could not have done, “without a hint of 
hesitation, if the Fourth Gospel, with its plain contradiction, 
had been present to his hand.”® This appears to me to be 
a very precarious way of deciding on the relative dates of 
books. It assumes a minute criticism and balancing of 
authorities, such as we have no reason for attributing to the 
writer of the Epistle; and if this anonymous author could 
not possibly write anything inconsistent with the Fourth 
Gospel, if that work had already appeared, how could the 


1 Gesch. Jesu, 1. p. 141 sqq. 

2 A Dissertation on the Epistle of Barnabas, given with the teat, ete., 1877 
pp. lxxxviii sq., xciv, 60. ; 

Se Cah ESD ak ° Seat of Authority, p. 206 sqq. 
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anonymous author of the Fourth Gospel contradict Luke? 
Moreover, Dr Martineau alleges that the Christology deviates 
from the Pauline type; and if the writer consciously or 
unconsciously deviated from the view of one apostle, he 
might do so from that of another. As the New Testament 
writings represent several stages of theological thought, it 
required a considerable time to frame an ecclesiastical theory 
which seemed to embrace and harmonize them all; and we © 
must not forget that an inferior mind, like that of the author 
of the Epistle, does not easily assimilate the ideas of a lofty 
genius. I think, therefore, that it is rash to assert either that 
the Epistle was influenced by the Gospel, or that the Gospel 
must be a later production. 

The allusions or parallels in the Vossian recension of the 
Ignatian Epistles, the one which has the best claim to be 
considered genuine, are more remarkable. In Philadelphians 
vii. are the words, “ For if some persons wished to lead me 
astray in the flesh; yet the Spirit is not led astray, being from 
God; ofdev yao 7o0ev épxerat Kai ov vraye. These words 
are verbatim in John iii. 8, except that the beginning is ov« 
oidas. It is difficult to believe that in the use of this notice- 
able expression there is not dependence on one side or the 
other, and it can hardly be questioned that in John the 
connection is more appropriate and original. In the same 
Epistle, ix., avros dv Ovpa tod mraTpds, bt iis etoépyovrat, 
’ABpadu, x.7.r., may be a reminiscence of John x. 9, éya etme 7 
Avpa’ Sv éuod éav Ts eioéAOy, «-7-A. In Magnesians vii. 0 kvptos 
dvev Too TaTpos ovdey ézroincey May be based on John viii. 28, 
am éuavrod ore ovdév; and the closing words of the section, 
dart &va Incoty Xpirrov Tov ad’ évds TaTpos TpocADOrTa. Kai ets 
fa wvra Kal xwpiocavra, are strongly tinged with Johannine 
doctrine. In the next section we are told that “there is one 


God who manifested himself through Jesus Christ his Son, ds 
17 
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éotw avTod Adyos ATO oryis TpoeAOer, bo KaTa TavTA 
etnpéotycey TH réeuvaytt avtdév.”? Here we have a doctrine of 
the Logos, combined with a possible allusion to John viii. 20, 
6 wéurbas me per’ euod cory... Ste ey Ta dpecTa alto Tod 
mavrore. We should observe that the use of wéumw in 
relation to Christ is characteristically and almost exclusively 
Johannine. One other passage requires our attention. In 
Romans vii. we meet with déwp Hy, as in John iv. 10, and 
with dorov Ocov ... . 8 éorw cap Tob Xpisrov .. . Kat wéua 
... 70 aiua adrod,” which may be derived from John vi. 335m 
55 (where, however, we have dot instead of woua). These 
coincidences appear to me sufficiently marked and numerous 
to make it probable that the writer of the Epistles was 
acquainted with the Gospel. But whether the writer was 
really Ignatius is far too large a question for us to enter 
upon ; and it is the less incumbent upon us to do so because, 
even if we admit the genuineness of the letters, it may 
be contended with some show of reason that we have no 
evidence of the existence of a Johannine document but only 
of the adoption of phrases which were becoming current in 
the Church, and preparing the way for the developed 
doctrine which was afterwards incorporated in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

Freiherr von der Goltz, in an elaborate work, tries to 
prove that Ignatius, though influenced by Johannine thought, 
was unacquainted with the Gospel.2 His argument seems to 
me to rest on a very questionable critical canon, viz., that an 
author will not use a Scriptural expression in a connection of 
his own, or give it an application which the original writer 

1 T follow Lightfoot’s text ; see his note, 

2 Following Lightfoot, the further Johannine expressions being in- 
sufficiently supported. 


3 “Tonatius von Antiochien als Christ und Theologe,” in Texte wnd 
Unters, xii. 3, 1894. 
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did not intend, or fail to quote it when he might reasonably 
do so. How many religious writers might be proved by such 
a canon to have been ignorant of the Fourth Gospel. I take 
at random two sermons of Dr Martineau’s on “Christ, the 
Divine Word.” Remove the texts, and it would be hard to 
prove that he had ever heard of the very Gospel whose central 
thought it is his endeavour to illustrate and defend. The 
first contains two or three short phrases from the Gospel; but 
then these may have been current in a Johannine school; and 
two quotations, “He is what he is,” and “I am no Fate,” 
occur, pointing to an apocryphal source, which probably con- 
tained all the phrases apparently borrowed from the Gospel. 
The second has no allusion to the Gospel whatever, but shows 
acquaintance with the Old Testament, and suggests the possi- 
bility of his having seen the Gospel of Matthew. There is 
hardly a trace of Johannine language, and the whole working 
out of the thought is quite independent of the Gospel. Yet 
surely sermons on “Christ, the Divine Word” would be satu- 
rated with the style and thought of the Gospel, if the writer 
had been acquainted with it. If the Ignatian Epistles and the 
Gospel were documents accidentally discovered, and possess- 
ing no history, we might have reasonable doubts about their 
relation to one another, though to my own mind the Epistles 
seem, in phraseology and thought, to betray a later time than 
the Johannine writings. But it is only fair to remember that 
there is an account of them, which professes to be historical ; 
and the fact that Johannine thought and language had made 
themselves felt as far as Antioch, is to that extent con- 
firmatory of the history. I even venture to think that the 
departure from Johannine language, and the occasional en- 
largement of Johannine thought, in the exposition of kindred 
themes, resembling as it does the practice of later writers, 
points to a time when the Johannine document was already 
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regarded as authoritative, and a proper source for explanation 
and development. 

We must notice one other testimony before we proceed to 
the views of the heretics. John xxi. 24 declares, “This is 
the disciple who testifies about these things, and wrote these 
things; and we know that his testimony is true.” In these 
words the composition of the Gospel is ascribed to an 
immediate disciple; and though he is not named, I suppose 
no one will doubt that John is intended, for on behalf of him 
alone among the twelve has the claim of authorship ever been 
advanced. Keim alleges that the date of this concluding 
chapter “hardly falls long before the close of the second 
century,’' but he gives no reason for this opinion. The 
chapter is undoubtedly an appendix; but there is no ground, 
except conjecture, for supposing that it was added after the 
publication of the Gospel, and it is most unlikely that it 
would have found its way into all our authorities if it was a 
spurious addition made after the rest of the work had been 
for a considerable time in circulation. It4 may, however, be 
reasonably questioned whether these words proceeded from 
the author himself or from some of his disciples. This can- 
not be settled with certainty, and we need not discuss it, for 
the decision does not seriously affect our immediate problem.? 
If the verse was written by the author, then the work itself 
professes to be by an apostle*; if it was added by friends at 
the time of publication, possibly after the author's death, still 
the writers must have had full knowledge of the fact. In 
either case there is direct and wilful misstatement if the book 


1 Gesch. J., i. p. 137, note 2. : 

° It is fully discussed by Prof. Klépper in an article to be referred 
to presently. 

3 We may compare the statement of Brother Leo,—“ He that wrote 
these things saw this many a time, and doth hereby bear witness thereof” 
(Mirror of Perfection, translated by Sebastian Evans, 1899, p. 39). 
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was really written long after the last of the apostles was in 
his grave. Men will judge differently of this kind of literary 
fiction; but I may observe that this is not a statement of the 
kind that might be understood allegorically, or in which the 
intelligent reader might be expected to see the literary 
artifice. If it is not true, it seems clearly intended to deceive ; 
and for my part I find it difficult to believe that a book of 
this lofty spiritual type carries a deliberate falsehood on its 
face. If it can be made probable that the note was appended 
a considerable time after the composition of the work, this 
argument will fall to the ground; but till this probability is 
established, I am compelled to believe that we have here a 
very early attestation of the genuineness of the Gospel, and 
that it is very difficult on any just principles of criticism to 
set it aside. 

This conclusion does not seem to me invalidated if we 
suppose the whole of chapter xxi. to be an appendix written 
by a different hand from that of the Evangelist. This view 
of the chapter has been recently advocated by Professor 
Klépper in an elaborate article He admits, on account of 
the diplomatic evidence, that the appendix must have been 
written soon after the Gospel, and was intended to remove 
prejudices which might arise against it owing to its departure 
from the synoptical narrative? But he thinks that the author 
of the appendix did not speak from real knowledge, but based 
his assertion of the truth of the Gospel partly on tradition, 
and partly on references to an eye-witness in the Gospel 
itself, in i. 14 and xix. 35.2 It appears to me, however, that 
at a time soon after the publication of the Gospel there must 
have been numbers of men who knew perfectly well whether 


1 “Das 21 Capitel des 4 Evangeliums erliutert,” in the Zeit f. Wiss. 


Theol., 1899, pp. 337-381. 
2 P, 381. 3 P. 76. 
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it was a work of John’s or not, and it is difficult to ascribe the 
attestation to mere conjecture, and to suppose that it would 
have been accepted in spite of men’s better knowledge. 
Moreover, the attestation does not ascribe the Gospel to John 
by name, and it is only through the current knowledge of 
the time that the “beloved disciple” has been identified 
with John. 


We have now concluded our examination of witnesses 
belonging to the Catholic Church. We have received a per- 
fectly uniform testimony from all parts of the Christian 
world; and in feeling our way towards the earlier portion of 
the second century we have met traces of the use of the Gospel 
which serve to confirm the fuller evidence of a later time. So 
far, then, as the surviving literature is concerned, Eusebius is 
quite justified in placing the Gospel among the acknowledged 
books, about which there never was any question in the Church. 
But Eusebius had a copious literature, proceeding from the 
early and middle periods of the second century, which has 
long ago perished; and we must conclude that there was 
nothing in that literature which was clearly inconsistent with 
the Johannine authorship of the Gospel. This condition of 
the facts appears to me quite irreconcilable with the sup- 
position that the book was sprung upon the world for the 
first time in the middle of the century. Both the general 
probabilities of the case and the direct evidence, such as it is, 
point to an early date, when there must have been numbers of 
men still living who knew whether John was the author or 
not. But perhaps the heretics will shed a flood of light on 
the misunderstandings of the Church. We must therefore 
turn to them, and ascertain, so far as it is still possible to do 
so, what was their position in relation to this question. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES 


THE romance known as the Clementine Homilies is a Jewish- 
Christian work, of very uncertain origin and date. Dr 
Martineau says it was “probably produced at Rome about 
A.D. 160-170,” and this is quite as early a date as can reason- 
ably be assigned to it. Throughout the earlier stages of the 
Johannine controversy scholars were in possession of only 
eighteen and a half out of twenty Homilies, and it was a 
matter of dispute whether some apparent allusions to the 
Fourth Gospel were really such or not. But in 1837 Dressel 
discovered a manuscript in the Vatican library which con- 
tained the missing portion. He was unable, however, to 
attend to it for several years, and the first complete edition 
of the text did not appear till 1853. Then, in xix. 22, was 
found a reference to John ix. 2, 3, which was generally accepted 
as conclusive. Peter is represented as ascribing various evils to 
men’s ignorant violation of the divine law, and as using these 
words :—“ Whence also our teacher answered those who asked 
him about the man who was blind? from birth, and recovered 
sight from him, whether this man sinned or his parents that 
he was born blind,’ neither did this man commit any sin nor 


1 Seat of Authority, p. 200. Dom Chapman adopts the view that 
pseudo-Clement wrote after Origen, and indeed probably not long before 
Eusebius. See his note on “Origen and the date of Pseudo-Clement,” 
in the Jowrnal of Theological Studies, iii. pp. 436 sqq. 

2 TIypod, in John tugadv, 3 Here tugads, as in John. 
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his parents, but that through him the power of God! might be 
made manifest, healing the sins of ignorance.” Dr Martineau 
remained unconvinced, and thought that the author of the 
Clementine Homilies and the Evangelist may have used some 
common source. He notices the use of aypds for tudAds, in 
agreement with a phrase which is twice employed by Justin 
Martyr,” and calls attention to the difference of doctrine “ which 
the passage elicits from the man’s congenital blindness.” We 
may observe, however, that aypds does not occur within the 
limits of the actual quotation, and that the added words, 
“healing the sins of ignorance,” may be the author’s own com- 
ment. If he has perverted the meaning of his authority, he 
is not the last commentator who has been guilty of such an 
offence.? Still, considering the point of view of the writer, it is 
conceivable that, even if the Fourth Gospel had been long in 
circulation, he did not draw his information directly from it. 
Trenzus* tells us that the Ebionites used only the Gospel 
according to Matthew. Now the great majority of the quota- 
tions in the Clementine Homilies come, with more or less of 
deviation, from this source; and I think it is not improbable 
that the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which corresponded 
on the whole with Matthew, incorporated narratives out of 
the other Gospels, as well as apocryphal elements. This may 
possibly have been the source from which our author drew. 
But we are here in a region of conjecture, where it is impossible 
to come to any certain conclusion. Dr Martineau himself 
admits that the Fourth Gospel was published before this date ; 
and whether an unknown writer of controversial romance made 
direct use of it or not is a matter of no importance. We 
must pass on to the consideration of the great Gnostic sects, 

1 ‘H Sdvauis instead of ra Zpya. 

® Apol., i. 22, where, however, the manuscript reading is woynpods, and 


Dial., 69. In neither passage is there any distinct allusion to the present 
incident. * See before, p. 103 seq. 2 GENRE, 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE VALENTINIANS 


THE Valentinians are the first among the great schools of 
heretics to demand our attention. The native place of 
Valentinus is uncertain; but it is customary to accept the 
“report” which had reached Epiphanius before he wrote his 
work against heresies, that the heresiarch was born in Egypt, 
and received a Greek education in Alexandria.1 The same 
writer says that he promulgated his doctrine? in Egypt, where 
remnants of the sect were still to be found; that he preached 
also in Rome, and at last went to Cyprus, where, though he 
had previously been supposed to retain some piety and 
orthodoxy, he finally made shipwreck of his faith? This 
surely does not imply, as Lipsius supposes,* that he was 
regarded as an orthodox teacher in Egypt and Rome, and only 
began to disseminate heretical opinions when he reached 
Cyprus, but rather that he began in Egypt, and carried on the 
work in Rome, though still retainimg some genuine Christian 
belief, and only in Cyprus did he cast off the last semblance 
of orthodox faith. Epiphanius’ statement, therefore, is not 
inconsistent with that of Irenzus,°® that “ Valentinus came to 
Rome in the time of Hyginus, and flourished under Pius, and 
remained there till the time of Anicetus,” although we may 
fully admit that this is intended to define the period of his 


1 Her., Xxxi. 2. 2 "Eroihoato Td Kipuyyuc. $§ 7. 
4 Dictionary of Christian Biography, iv. 1077. 5 Til, iv. 3. 
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prominent heretical activity. The date thus determined is 
the most important point for our present discussion. If 
Irenzeus is correct, and this “we have no reason to doubt, 
Valentinus was in Rome between A.D. 138 and 160. But we 
do not know when his works were written, and they may 
have appeared after the middle of the second century. We 
are probably safe in saying that he must have been born at 
least as early as 110, and, if not a Christian by descent, must 
have become one some time before 138. 

It is important to observe that Valentinus had some very 
able successors, and that the sect was divided into two schools, 
known as the Eastern and the Italian which were dis- 
tinguished by certain varieties of doctrine. It will be 
sufficient here to mention two prominent teachers, Ptolemzeus 
and Heracleon, both belonging to the Italian school. The 
former was a contemporary of Irenzus, and at the head of 
the party whose opinions principally attracted his attention.2 
The latter was apparently somewhat later, and is alluded to 
by Clement of Alexandria, about a.D. 193, as “the most 
notable of the school of Valentinus.”* Clement here quotes 
from him, with approval, a long and sensible comment on the 
passage in Luke * about confessing Christ, in the midst of which 
Mark viii. 38 is inserted, whether from the use of a harmony 
or from failure of memory. Whether this extract was taken 
from a commentary on Luke we are not informed; but that 
Heracleon wrote a commentary on John seems evident from 
Origen’s repeated quotations from him in his own commentary.® 


1 Hippol., Ref., vi. 35. ” See Irenzeus’ Preface, 2. 

3 Strom., iv. 9, p. 595. AXE. SuOyent, To, 

6 These may be seen collected in Grabe, Spicilegium SS. Patrum, etc., 
ii, pp. 85 sqg. and 237; in Stieren’s Irenzus, i. 938 sqg.; corrected and 
enlarged by Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 1884, pp. 472 sqq.; and A. E, 
Brooke, “The Fragments of Heracleon, newly edited from the MSS. with 
an Introduction and Notes,” in Teats and Studies, i. 4, Cambridge, 1891. 
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Origen describes him as “said to be an acquaintance! of 
Valentinus.”” There is no reason for supposing that 
Heracleon was too young to have learned from Valentinus 
himself; for Irenzeus alludes to him as though he had already 
become known as a leader of the heresy.? At all events the 
succession of teachers is quite continuous from some time 
before 140 to some time after 180. We must now investigate 
their relation to the Fourth Gospel. 

Irenzus is our first witness. He tells us that “those who 
are from Valentinus used most copiously that [Gospel] which 
is according to John.”* It might, with some apparent reason, 
be contended that Valentinus himself is purposely excluded 
from this statement, for just before, Ireneeus has mentioned 
Marcion himself as the mutilator of Luke, and made no 
allusion to his followers. Why has he acted differently in 
the case of Valentinus unless the use of the Gospel was 
confined to his disciples? Three reasons may be alleged. 
First, the mutilating of Luke was a definite act, which was 
completed by Marcion, and only accepted by his adherents, 
whereas the use of the Fourth Gospel was continuous. 
Secondly, Marcion had no successors who stood upon the 
same level with himself, whereas Valentinus, as we have 
seen, was followed by some teachers of high distinction. 
Thirdly, it does not appear that Irenzus was acquainted 
with the writings of Valentinus himself; at least he tells 
us"in his Preface® that he has “read the commentaries of 
disciples of Valentinus, and met with some of them,” and 
that it is his intention to describe the opinions of Ptolemzus 
and his followers*; so that, in the present passage, he natu- 
rally refers to the disciples rather than the master. If Irenzus 


1 Or disciple, yvépimor. 2 Com. in Joan., ii. 8, beginning. 
3 II. iv. I. SOUT X57 
BES 2: 8 Tay wept WroAcuator. 
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had intended to draw the distinction which is suggested, I 
think he would have remarked that, though Valentinus had 
not used the Gospel according to John, yet his followers were 
driven by the force of truth to do so. The phrase, “those who 
are from Valentinus,” therefore, might signify Valentinus and 
his school, and this may be what Ireneeus intended; but, 
owing to the limitation of his reading, his personal testimony 
does not extend beyond the school, and, in regard to its 
founder, we must look upon this piece of evidence as 
neutral, 

The evidence of Tertullian is not exposed to the same 
uncertainty as that of Treneus; for with Marcion, who 
mutilated the Scriptures, he contrasts, not the Valentinians, 
but Valentinus, who used “the whole instrument.” He says 
that the heretics, in order to corrupt the Christian doctrine, 
were obliged to corrupt its instruments. This they did in two 
ways. “One,” he says, “perverts the Scriptures by his hand, 
another their sense by interpretation. For if Valentinus 
appears to use the entire instrument,! he has, with no less 
crafty mind than Marcion, laid hands upon the truth. For 
Marcion expressly and openly used the knife, not the stylus, 
since he made slaughter of the Scriptures to suit his own 
matter; Valentinus, however, spared them, since he did not 
invent Scriptures for the matter, but matter for the Scriptures ; 
and, nevertheless, he took away more and added more, taking 
away the proper meanings even of single words, and adding 
arrangements of things which have no real existence.”? I 
have here rendered videtur “appears”; but I believe the 
meaning is, “if it is apparent, clearly seen, that Valentinus 
used the entire instrument,” and that there is no suggestion 
of mere seeming. So in Adversus Marcionem, iv. 2, Tertullian 


1 Si Valentinus integro instrumento uti videtur. 
2 De Prescr. Her., 38. 
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says, “Lucam videtur Marcion elegisse quem caderet.”! If 
the meaning “seems” be insisted upon, however, it will not 
affect our present question; for then the sense can only be 
that Valentinus’ use of the whole body of Scripture was a 
mere seeming, because he thrust into it any interpretation 
that he pleased. Again, the hypothetical form of the state- 
ment, instead of throwing an air of uncertainty around it, 
only gives it greater strength, for it is a reluctant admission 
of an undeniable fact; and if Tertullian had discovered that 
there was one important Christian document which Valen- 
tinus had not used, he would have triumphantly paraded his 
knowledge in order to strengthen his attack. Further, as it 
was to the New Testament that Marcion applied the knife, it 
must be included in “the whole instrument,” even if it be not 
exclusively referred to. If, therefore, Tertullian was correctly 
informed, we must concede that Valentinus made use of the 
Fourth Gospel, and that thus the statement which Ireneus 
guarantees for the school is expressly extended to its founder. 

We must, then, ask whether Tertullian was furnished with 
adequate knowledge. He knew the names of prominent 
leaders of the sect, and he was aware that the school had 
departed, in important points, from the opinion of its founder. 
He declares that in his own time Axionicus of Antioch alone 
maintained the rule of Valentinus inviolate. He was ac- 
quainted with the treatises of men who were not only his 
predecessors, but contemporaries of the heresiarchs themselves, 
and of these he names Justin, Miltiades, Irenzeus, and Proculus 
as the men whom he would like to follow.2. This, it must be 
confessed, gives little evidence of first-hand information, and 
I think it would be rash to assert that Tertullian had ever 
looked at the works of Valentinus. Still he seems to have 


1 See Dr E. Abbot’s Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1880, p. 81, note f. 
2 Adv. Val., iv. and v. 
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been acquainted with the course of the controversy on the 
Catholic side from the first; and if this had indicated any 
marked difference between Valentinus and his followers in 
their use of the Scriptures, he would probably have seized 
upon this fact, and turned it to account. We may, therefore, 
fairly say that he states the impression which he had received 
from the Catholic side of the controversy, that the Valentinian 
school, including its founder, had all along made use of the 
whole body of Christian Scriptures. 

It may be said, however, that this impression might be 
perfectly correct, but still, if the Fourth Gospel had not 
appeared or been accepted in the time of Valentinus, he would 
have failed to use it, and this failure could not have been 
made a reproach against him; and hence the fact that he 
did not use the Gospel which became a favourite with his 
followers might have dropped out of sight. Whether this is 
probable must be judged from the view which the Valentinians 
took of the Gospel; and on this point we are happily not 
without important evidence. 

Treneus! quotes a long passage, a’rais Aéfeo., from a 
Valentinian writer, the Greek of which has been preserved 
by Epiphanius.? The Latin translation adds, “Et Ptolemeus 
; and though this clause is omitted by Epiphanius, 


, 


quidem ita’ 
there seems to be no reason for doubting its genuineness or 
accuracy. This extract is an attempt to prove that the Proem 
of the Fourth Gospel describes the first Ogdoad, and it begins 
with the words, “Iwavvys 6 waOnrns Tov Kuvptov, and John is 
again referred to as the author in the middle of the passage, 
and at the end. Except for the interpretation, Ptolemzeus 
quotes the book precisely as an orthodox teacher would have 
done. There is no sign that he is adapting himself to the 
position of his opponents, but he apparently accepts the 


1 1, vili. 5. 2 Hor, Xxx 37 
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authorship and the authority of the Gospel without question. 
We have, however, another document from the pen of 
Ptolemeus. This is a letter to a lady, whom he addresses as 
“My fair sister Flora,” so that there can be no suspicion of 
his accommodating himself to the point of view of an ad- 
versary. Itis on the nature and origin of the Mosaic law; and 
though it is quoted by Epiphanius! to exhibit the blasphemy 
and folly of the author, it contains, along with some question- 
able matter, many sensible remarks. It deserves notice that 
he undertakes to produce his proofs “from the words of our 
Saviour, through which alone it is possible to be guided 
without stumbling to the apprehension of things,”? and that 
the passages which he cites are all contained in our Gospels. 
Not far from the beginning he says, “The Apostle affirms that 
the fabrication of the cosmos was his own [1.¢. the Saviour’s], 
saying that all things were made through him, and without 
him was nothing made.”? Thus, in writing to a friend, he 
' assumes the apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel, and assumes 
also that it will be so well known to his correspondent that 
it is needless to specify the work, or to say what apostle he 
means. From this passage, too, it is apparent that “John, 
the disciple of the Lord” in the previous extract, is no other 
than the son of Zebedee. In this connection we may notice 
an expression in the letter,t “These things both his disciples 
and the Apostle Paul showed,” clearly indicating that 
“disciple” implied a closer personal relation to Christ than 
“apostle.” Ptolemzous, then, is entirely at one with the 
Catholic tradition so far as it relates to the origin of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

In the fragments of Heracleon we find no such explicit 

1 Her., xxxiil. 3-7. 2 § 3, end. : 

3 Thy rod Kéopov Snutoupytay Stay Aéyer elvar (te mavta bi’ abtod yeyovevat, 


Kal xwpls avTod yeyovey ovdév) 6 drdaToAos, K.T.A- 
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testimony; but Origen happens to have preserved one 
significant line. He says that “Heracleon misapprehends, 
saying that ‘no one has seen God at any time, and the 
following words have been spoken, not by the Baptist, but by 
the disciple.” We cannot doubt that the “disciple” means 
John the Apostle, and that the name was omitted because it 
was common to him and the Baptist. There is an exact 
parallel in Chrysostom, who maintains that the “clause ‘of 
his fulness we all received’ belongs not to the forerunner, 
but to the disciple”? I see no reason to doubt that Origen 
has reported the exact words of Heracleon, for he makes a 
copious use of his commentary; and it follows that this 
distinguished Gnostic accepted the current ecclesiastical view 
of the authorship of the Gospel. But this is not all. The 
fact that he wrote an elaborate commentary on the work 
shows that it stood high in his estimation; and the nature 
of that commentary proves that he regarded it as Holy 
Scripture in the highest sense. He resorts to allegorical 
interpretation, in the manner applied by Philo to the Old 
Testament, and attaches a divine significance to its simplest 
expressions. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the western school of 
Valentinians received the Gospel as the Apostle John’s with 
entire conviction. Can the same be said of the eastern 
school ? 

In order to answer this question we must turn to the 
«Extracts from the writings of Theodotus and the so-called 
eastern school,” a collection of Valentinian material which is 
ascribed to Clement of Alexandria, and printed with his 


1 ElpjcOa ode axd tov Bamwtiorod GAN aed Tod pabyrod. Com. in Joan., 
vi. 2, p. 177 Lom. 

2 Homil. in Joan., xiv., 0b tod mpodpduov ear) pha, GAA Tod pwadnTod. 
I owe the reference to Grabe, Spicilegiwm, ii. p. 236. 
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works. In sections six and seven is contained an interpreta- 
tion given by the followers of Valentinus to portions of the 
Proem of the Fourth Gospel, and in the course of this it is 
stated that the wovoyeryjs is such only within the pleroma, but 
when he has been seen here “he is no longer called by the 
Apostle jovoyenjs, but ws povoyerjs, Sdfav ws movoryevors, 
because Jesus, being one and the same, is in the creation 
indeed first-born, but in the pleroma only-begotten.” Again, 
in section forty-one we read, “The Saviour says ‘let your 
light shine, ... concerning which an Apostle says, ‘which 
lightens every man coming into the world.””! There are also 
several other citations from the Gospel.2 Hence we learn that 
an apostolic authorship was ascribed to the book, and that its 
words were scanned with the most minute attention as sure 
indications of divine truth. There is no reason for doubting 
that the Apostle means John, as no other apostle is ever 
mentioned as the author ; still we ought to observe that Luke’s 
Gospel also is ascribed to an apostle, showing that the word 
was still used with something of its ancient latitude.® 

Now the unhesitating acceptance and reverential use of the 
Fourth Gospel as Johannine, or at least as apostolic, by two 
widely separated schools among the successors of Valentinus, 
afford a strong presumption that Tertullian was right in 
saying that the master himself used “the whole instrument.” 
If he was acquainted with the Gospel, and deliberately rejected 
it, the unanimity of his followers in embracing the Catholic 
view is inexplicable, except, indeed, on the supposition that 


1 The Greek in Migne has ’Ardéorodos without an article, but this may 
be a mere error. 

2 See §§ 3, 9, 13, 18-19, 26, 45, 61, 65, 73. 

3 § 73, “Therefore the Lord came down to give peace to those from 
heaven, not to those from earth, as the Apostle says, ‘Peace on the earth, 
and glory in the highest.’” I think the reference is not to Luke ii. 14, 
but to xix. 38, and that ém ris yas ought to be év otpar, as it isin the 
second passage in Luke, for this suits the context far better. 
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the evidence of its authorship was so strong that they, as 
honest men, could not deny its claims. But if the book was 
not published till after the time of Valentinus, his disciples 
must have known this, and surely, either in the east or in the 
west, must have looked suspiciously on a work which was 
unexpectedly sprung upon the world fifty or sixty years after 
the alleged date of its composition. It is true that the same 
difficulty arises in connection with the Catholic writers, and 
they too must have accepted as one of the early documents 
of their religion a book which they knew was first published 
in their own lifetime. But this difficulty, to me already 
insuperable, becomes much more formidable when we find 
two conflicting parties charged with the same error. By this 
time the Catholics and the Gnostics were at daggers drawn. 
If the Catholics were credulous, the Gnostics would be 
suspicious; if the Gnostics boasted that they had found an 
apostolic authority for their dogmas, the Catholics would have 
been keen in following the traces of forgery. I think the 
only probable explanation of the facts is that for which alone 
we have any testimony, namely, that the Gospel was published 
and accepted as John’s long before the rise of the Valentinian 
schools, and that it was known and received by Valentinus 
himself. 

We have, however, one other witness whom we must 
carefully interrogate. Hippolytus, in giving an account of the 
doctrines of Valentinus, has the following passage :—*All the 
prophets, then, and the law spoke from the demiurge, a foolish 
god, he says,’ foolish men, knowing nothing. Therefore, says 
he,’ the Saviour says, ‘all that have come before me are 
thieves and robbers.””* Notwithstanding the slight verbal 


1 Adyet. 2 Snot. 
* Ref., vi. 35, beginning. Mdytes of mpd ewod éranavOdsres krerrar cad Anorat 
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alteration, there can be no reasonable doubt that we have here 
a quotation from the Fourth Gospel, especially when we take 
the preceding evidence into account. This, so far as I know, 
is not disputed; and the only question is whether the 
quotation occurred in the writings of Valentinus himself or in 
those of one of his followers. As Hippolytus does not specify 
the book which he had before him, it is unwise to answer this 
question with excessive confidence. Lipsius, a high authority, 
however, has no hesitation. He says, “Numerous literal 
citations are inserted from the original authority made use of 
—each of these being introduced with a ¢yot. Some have 
thought that this ¢dyoi points to Valentinus himself as the 
actual speaker from whose words the citation is made. But 
it is evident from the form of doctrine propounded in the 
Philosophumena that this is impossible, for that is demon- 
strably a younger development of the Italian School.” If 
this statement were accompanied by the evidence on which it 
is supposed to rest, it would be easier to form a judgment of 
its validity; but as it is, it only expresses the opinion of a 
careful and learned inquirer. It would be a difficult and 
tedious piece of work to draw out, in the order of historical 
dependence, a sketch of the various phases of Valentinian 
speculation ; but without entering on so large a task we may 
make one or two observations which may help to guide us in 
our present inquiry. First, we have only a very few frag- 
ments from the pen of Valentinus himself, consisting of 
extracts from letters and homilies,” so that these are precluded 
both by their scantiness and by their character from giving 
us any considerable knowledge of his system. We are 
therefore without any first-hand information to serve as a 
standard of judgment. Secondly, Irenzeus, in a very short 


1 Dictionary of Christian Biography, iv. p. 1085 6. 
2 These may be seen in Stieren’s Jrenwus, i. p. 909 899. 
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section,’ presents what he evidently regards as a summary of 
Valentinus’ own doctrine, as distinguished from the varying 
opinions of his followers, and this differs in important respects 
from the account of Hippolytus. But we have seen reason to 
believe that Irenzeus was not acquainted with the works of 
Valentinus; and, therefore, if Hippolytus, in describing the 
theory of the heresiarch, contradicts Irenzeus, whose writings 
he knew and freely appropriated, it is reasonable to suppose 
that he does so because he possessed more authentic informa- 
tion. Lipsius himself treats this account as “uncertain,” and 
says that “if in these short and meagre notices Irenzeus has 
made use of some older authority (possibly that of Justin’s 
Syntagma), the authority itself must probably have con- 
founded the doctrines of Valentinus himself with the later 
opinions of his school.”2 Thus vanishes every appearance of 
external authority whereby to check the statements of 
Hippolytus. Thirdly, the fact that this or that doctrine 
belonged to the Italian school does not prove that it cannot 
have emanated from the founder; for it was in Rome that he 
principally taught, and some of his views must have been 
retained by his western successors. And lastly, I may venture 
to observe that, in the course of so many years over which 
his activity extended, Valentinus himself may have developed 
and modified his teaching, so that even correct descriptions of 
his doctrine, drawn from different periods of his life, would 
not be in all respects identical or consistent. That this was 
really so there is some indication in the statement of Trenzeus, 
that he gave sometimes one, sometimes another, and sometimes 
a third account of the origin of Jesus *; for though we cannot 
rely upon the details in this section, we may have here a 
genuine reminiscence of the uncertainty and variety of repre- 
sentation attending some features of the original scheme. 
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It is possible, therefore, after all, that Hippolytus may have 
derived his exposition from Valentinus, and it is necessary to 
turn to his pages to see what it is that he professes to do. 

It is his avowed intention, as stated in his preface, to expose 
the opinions of the founders of the heresies. His words to 
this effect will be fully quoted when we treat of Basilides. 
In introducing the section on Valentinus, after finishing that 
on Simon Magus, he says, “This, then, is the fable according 
to Simon, from which Valentinus, having started, calls it by 
other names. For... . the Mons of Valentinus are con- 
fessedly the six roots of Simon. But since we think we have 
sufficiently expounded the mythology of Simon, let us see 
what Valentinus also says. The heresy of Valentinus, then, is 
in possession of a Pythagorean and Platonic basis.” There- 
fore, having given a short account of these schools, he will 
“speak also of the doctrines of Valentinus,’! so that “the 
opinions of Valentinus”? may be easily recognized by juxta- 
position? Valentinus is again named twice in the next 
chapter as the man whose opinions are to be exposed. 
Having devoted several sections to the Greek philosophers, 
he resumes his treatment of the heresy thus:—Such is “the 
opinion of Pythagoras and Plato, from which Valentinus, 
having collected his heresy, and not from the Gospels, as we 
‘shall show, would justly be reckoned a Pythagorean and 
Platonist, not a Christian.”* The evident meaning of these 
words cannot be explained away by saying that Hippolytus, 
when he speaks of the founder, means the Valentinians; for 
not only does he refer more than once to differences of opinion 
within the sect, but he divides his treatise into two parts, and 
expressly separates the master from the school. The first part 
closes by saying that “the opinions of Valentinus have been 
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sufficiently stated,” and proposing to pass on to the varying 
dogmas of the “school,’! At the conclusion of the second 
part, Hippolytus has not forgotten this division of the subject. 
These, he says, are the things alleged by “those from the 
school of Valentinus.” He adds a very important statement. 
He has not gone into their scriptural arguments, because their 
dogmas have been already laboriously confuted by the blessed 
elder Irenzeus, from whom he has taken his account of their 
inventions, showing that they are Pythagorean.2 This proves 
that Hippolytus was aware that his master Irenzeus reported 
the opinions of the school, and not of the founder, and that he 
knew what he was about when he followed him so copiously 
in the second part, and adopted an entirely independent 
exposition in the first. It seems clear, then, that in this first 
part he believed that he was reporting the opinions of 
Valentinus himself, and from time to time quoting his very 
words. To this part, accordingly, we must turn, and examine 
some of its features a little more closely. 

The first thing that strikes us is that, although Valentinus 
is expressly referred to a few times in the course of the ex- 
position,? and a Psalm of his is referred to and quoted,* 
still the doctrines are very largely presented in the form 
of an abridged statement by Hippolytus himself, and are 
ascribed to the school, as is shown by the frequent use of the 
plural.” Moreover, the whole account begins with the words, 
“Valentinus, then, and Heracleon and Ptolemeus and all the 


’ § 37,end. There is a lacuna in the text ; but the sense is sufficiently 
clear. 2 ; 

* P. 272, line 82; 282, 28; 288, 45 ; 290, 72-3, 76, 79. Duncker and 
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school of these men,” and the plural is used for about half a 
page. But inwoven with the description are a number of 
quotations, marked by the usual ¢yoi.1 We also meet with 
Oédet,” Neyer? and éwiréye.* From these phenomena it has been 
inferred that Hippolytus quotes indiscriminately any member 
of the Valentinian school, and that there is no ground for 
attributing the citations to Valentinus himself. But this can 
hardly be accepted as a reasonable conclusion. As Hippolytus 
makes a clear distinction between Valentinus and his school, 
he would not impute to the founder what might be only a 
later development of his doctrine; but on the other hand he 
might reasonably extend to the sect the great leading features 
of the founder’s theory. A large body of the master’s teach- 
ing must have remained with the disciples; else they could 
hardly have been called after his name; and in presenting 
this, Hippolytus pauses four times to point out where differ- 
ences of opinion arose. He starts by saying that the whole 
school agreed in thinking that the apxy of all things was a 
povas, and called zarijp; but they were divided in opinion 
as to whether he could be a Father without having cvy7 as 
a avévyos. Hippolytus leaves them to fight out this point 
among themselves, and, expressing his own preference for the 
Pythagorean apy, which was one and a&vyos, introduces his 
first quotation, which represents the Father as existing alone, 
and contains nothing about the question on which the school 
was divided. It uses, however, the epithet yoruos, which 
might serve very well as a starting-point for the dispute. 
Here, therefore, we seem to have the doctrine in its primitive 
form, which lay open to different interpretations. The next 
two points of difference, relating to the origin of the xons,” 


1 P. 270, 47 5 272, 53, 65; 274, 8, 13, 14 5 276, 28; 280, 97, 1, 5,8, 155 
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and to the question whether the Father and Silence were 
included in the thirty xons,! do not throw any light upon 
the subject. The fourth, however, is of great importance, for 
it occurs in connection with the quotation which contains the 
passage from John. The quotation is one of the longest in 
the whole account, and goes on to speak of the birth of Jesus 
through Mary, and to give a Gnostic interpretation of the 
passage, “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee,” ete. It 
concludes by saying that Jesus, unlike other men, was born 
not only from the Demiurge, but from Wisdom and the 
Demiurge, “in order that the Demiurge may effect the mould- 
ing and preparation of his body, but the Holy Spirit may 
furnish his essence,’ and he may become a heavenly Logos, 
born from the Ogdoad through Mary.” Hence arose the 
division between the Italian and the Eastern school, the 
former saying that the body of Jesus was psychical, the 
latter that it was spiritual. The westerns appealed to the 
descent of the Spirit at the baptism; those in the east said 
that the demiurgic art only moulded what was given by the 
Spirit to Mary. It will be observed that the latter argument 
looks like an attempt to interpret the closing and rather 
ambiguous words of the quotation. The quotation itself 
gives no decision on the point in dispute; and therefore we 
may fairly conclude that it is taken from a work which was 
composed before the disruption into eastern and western. 

Two or three minor points call for a moment's attention, 
One of the instances of the use of gyot occurs in the state- 
ment about the Italian school to which we have just referred. 
The quotation here cannot be from Valentinus, but may be 
taken from Heracleon or Ptolemezus, who have just been 
mentioned. In the beginning of § 87, “the heresy of 
Valentinus,” and “the dpinions held by them,” are placed 
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within two lines of one another, as though the former phrase 
included the latter. The quotation from the Psalm of 
Valentinus is followed by an exposition “according to them,” 
showing that the disciples respected and commented on the 
words of the master. I have noticed, lastly, one interesting 
little indication that words attributed to the school by 
Hippolytus were really used by Valentinus. Hippolytus says, 
“This material man is, as it were, according to them, an inn 
or dwelling-place? sometimes of soul alone, sometimes of 
soul and demons,” ete.? Clement of Alexandria* quotes from 
a letter of Valentinus, in which he says, “The heart appears 
to me to be affected somewhat like an inn (zavdoxeiw),’ which 
often has careless and dirty men in it; “so also is the 
heart, . .. being impure, being a dwelling (olkyrjpiov) of 
many demons.” Naturally the connection is quite different ; 
but the resemblance of the figure and the identity of the 
words are striking. 

I am therefore unable to assent to the dictum that “it is 
quite arbitrary to fasten this quotation from the Fourth 
Gospel upon Valentinus in particular, as distinguished from 
Heracleon and Ptolemeus.”® As Dr Martineau does not 
state or discuss the evidence for this statement, we cannot 
tell whether his judgment was founded on a consideration of 
the whole of the evidence or not. For my part, I think that, 
while there is always a possibility of error in such cases, the 
evidence, when fairly weighed, indicates that the quotation is 
from Valentinus. This result is only confirmatory of previous 
probabilities, so that on a survey of the whole investigation I 
think we must conclude that it is decidedly more likely than 
not that the founder of the Valentinian school made use of 
our Gospel. 


1 § 37, near end, 2 Tlavdoxetov 7) KaToiKNThpiov. 
3 P, 284, 55 sqqe  * Strom., ii., p. 488 sg. 5 Seat of Authority, p. 197. 
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Dr Martineau,' however, produces what he evidently regards 
as a pretty conclusive proof that Valentinus was unacquainted 
with the Gospel. That I may not do any injustice to it, I 
must quote it in full. “In the account of his system by 
Trenzus,? and of the passages of scripture adduced in its 
support, we find only texts from the Old Testament, from the 
synoptics, from Paul, tortured into applications which they 
will not bear; while not a single Johannine text presents 
itself, though to every reader the most apposite quotations 
must occur, as lying right in the way, as at once supplying 
a good argument and sparing a bad one. Thus, in support of 
the position that before Christ no man had known the 
supreme God, the irresistible appeal is not made to John i. 18, 
‘No man has seen God at any time; the only-begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he has revealed him.’ 
This silence becomes the more striking when we turn to an 
appendix in which Ireneus reports the later Valentinian 
exposition given by Ptolemzus; for here, at last, we meet 
with the Johannine texts which we so strangely miss in a 
system which moves among exons named ‘Logos,’ ‘ Only- 
begotten,’ ‘ Life,’ ‘Grace,’ and ‘Truth.’ The natural inference 
would be that the master had not yet seen the book in which 
the disciple found a welcome ally.” 

Dr Martineau seems here to have fallen inadvertently into 
some inaccuracies, probably from want of sufficient attention 
to the general scope and context of the passage. In the first 
place, Irenzeus, as we have seen, professes to fdeal with the 
school of Ptolemeus, and makes no pretence of being 
acquainted with the writings of Valentinus himself; and 
therefore, in all probability, the Scripture quotations in the 
passage referred to are all taken from members of the school 
who confessedly acknowledged the Fourth Gospel. There is 


1 Seat of Authority, p. 196 sq. 2 Adv. Heer., i, 8, 1-14. 
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not a shadow of reason for ascribing them to Valentinus, 
except so far as he may be represented by his disciples. 
Secondly, the sections referred to are not even occupied 
with an account of the general system, for that has been 
just completed, but are devoted to an exposure of the false 
and arbitrary interpretations of Scripture to which the sect 
had recourse; and Irenzeus throws together a number of 
miscellaneous examples, no doubt selecting those that appeared 
to him peculiarly absurd. To have inserted among these any 
texts that would have supplied a good argument and spared a 
bad one would only have proved that Irenwus did know what 
he was about, for his avowed object is to produce bad ones. 
Thirdly, it is by no means certain that a Johannine text does 
not present itself. It is said that the passions of Achamoth 
are indicated by sayings of the Lord: grief, by “my soul is 
exceeding sorrowful”; fear, by “Father, if it be possible, let 
the cup pass from me”; perplexity, by “xat Ti etzrw, ovK ofda.’ 
The last words may be a reminiscence of Jn. xii. 27, where 
the former clause occurs, the ov« oida being added either from 
mistaken recollection or from a deliberate intention of making 
the sense clear when the words were detached from their 
context. It would hardly be safe to adduce this tiny 
quotation as proving that the Gospel was used; but it at 
least might give pause to an unqualified assertion in the 
negative. Fourthly, the quotation from Ptolemzus is not in 
an appendix at all, but is part and parcel of the same passage. 
There is no sort of indication that Irenzus is passing on to 
later writers. All the previous exposition has been accom- 
panied by plurals, Aéyoucr, pacKover, ete.; and precisely the 
same construction is kept up, although he is introducing 
a long quotation from a particular author,—éidackovor . . . 
Aeyorres obrws. It is not till the end of the quotation that 
Ptolemzeus is mentioned, and then only in the Latin, so that 
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possibly the reference to him may be a note by the 
translator. This interpretation of the Proem of the Fourth 
Gospel comes indeed at the end of the list of illustrations, and 
this, I suppose, must be the reason why Dr Martineau calls it 
an appendix. But there is ample reason for this arrangement. 
The other expositions, occupying in all rather more than two 
pages, are very brief, and are not given as formal quotations. 
But the interpretation of the Proem is of quite a different 
kind. It is long, covering about a page and a half, and it is 
regularly quoted ; and therefore it was naturally kept separate 
from the rest. There was yet another reason for keeping it 
in reserve. Ireneus thought it was worth refuting, and 
immediately proceeds with his refutation in the following 
chapter. Dr Martineau’s argument, therefore, seems to have 
no basis whatever in the real facts of the case. Accordingly, 
all our evidence is on one side, and is entitled to control our 
judgment until fresh evidence is produced. 

Before we leave the Valentinians one other observation 
deserves notice. Dr Martineau, who of course fully admits 
that the Gospel was used by the school, says,! “Yet, while 
they used the book, it is surprising how little its historical 
authority seems to have weighed with them ; for in the face of 
its obvious chronology and plainest narrative, they attributed 
to the ministry of Jesus a duration of only a year, and 
taught that he lived on earth eighteen months after his 
resurrection.”? We have seen that the belief in the one year’s 
ministry was not confined to Gnostics, and the fancy that 
Christ lived with his disciples for eighteen months after his 
resurrection is as much opposed to the Synoptics as to John. 
The system of allegorical interpretation disposed of all diffi- 
culties; and if even in the Catholic Church the Gospel was 


1 Seat of Authority, p. 196. 
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looked upon as spiritual rather than corporeal, we may well 
suppose that among the Valentinians it was regarded rather 
as a philosophical allegory than as literal history. But this 


would be far from implying that they thought less of it, or 
failed to ascribe to it an apostolic authority. 


CHAPTER IX 
MARCION 


From Valentinus we turn to his contemporary Marcion. It 
is said that Marcion was born at Sinope, in Pontus, where his 
father was bishop1; and if this be true, he must have been 
acquainted with Christianity from his earliest years. The 
dates of the several incidents in his life cannot be determined 
with certainty ; but the most important fact for us at present 
is that he had become widely known as a teacher of heresy 
before Justin Martyr wrote his greater Apology.2 This 
Apology, as we have seen, was most probably written soon 
after 150 A.D.,2 and we must place the beginning of Marcion’s 
activity at least a few years earlier. We cannot expect to 
find any evidence that Marcion made use of our Fourth 
Gospel, for the complaint against him is that he acknow- 
ledged only the Gospel according to Luke, which he mutilated 
in order to bring it into agreement with his own doctrines. 
Irenzus intimates that this procedure was defended on the 
plea that the apostles had preached the Gospel while they 

1 Epiphanius, Her., xlii. 1. 

2 See § 26, where it is said that he has influenced many “in every race 
of men” ; and § 58, where he is described as “even now teaching.” 

3 For the question of the dates of Justin’s works, see, besides Semisch, 
Justin Martyr, and Otto, De Justint Martyris Scriptis et Doctrina, the 
elaborate articles by Volkmar and Hort, and other evidence, referred to in 
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still entertained Jewish sentiments ;! and Tertullian tells us 
that Marcion made use of the passage in Galatians in which 
Paul rebukes “apostles themselves” as not walking uprightly 
according to the truth of the Gospel, to destroy the authority 
of the “Gospels which are published as genuine and under the 
name of apostles, or even of apostolic men, in order to confer 
upon his own the credit which he takes away from them,”? 
and his followers argued on the same ground that their 
master had not so much introduced a new rule by the separa- 
tion of law and Gospel as reformed one that had been 
adulterated? From these statements it may be plausibly 
argued that Marcion must have known certain Gospels which 
he believed to be of apostolical origin, and that John is the 
only one of our four to which the argument is immediately 
applicable, Peter, James, and John being the only apostles 
mentioned in Galatians, though probably Mark, which was 
looked upon as virtually Peter’s, might also be aimed at. I 
think, however, that this argument cannot be pressed. I 
cannot, indeed, suppose that Tertullian “knew nothing about 
it,’ + for his whole treatise against Marcion seems to indicate 
familiarity with the heretic’s works; but he is not sufficiently 
explicit for our purpose. We cannot doubt that he is correct 
in saying that Marcion “selected Luke,”® and rejected some 
other Gospels, and, in justification of his conduct, appealed to 
the passage in Galatians; but then the argument from this 
passage would be satisfied if only Matthew and Mark were 
in question, for the point is that Paul rebuked, not three 
specified men, but apostles. This would afford a plea for 
setting aside whatever proceeded directly or indirectly from 
the Twelve. And here we have the ground for the selection 


1 TI. xii. 12. 2 Adv. Mare., iv. 3. 
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of Luke; not merely that its contents were more suitable, for 
these had to be purged of their Judaic elements, but that it 
was written under the authority of Paul, and not of the 
primitive apostles. 

Another passage is also appealed to, in which Tertullian 
says, “If you had not purposely rejected some, and corrupted 
others of the Scriptures which contradict your opinion, the 
gospel of John would have refuted you in this case, preaching 
that the Spirit in the body of a dove came down and settled 
on the Lord.”1 Dr Abbot and Dr Martineau, while taking 
opposite views of the value of this testimony, both assume 
without hesitation that “evangelium Johannis” denotes our 
Fourth Gospel.? I cannot help thinking that this is an error, 
and that what is really meant is the passage in Luke about 
the preaching of the Baptist. It is Luke alone that speaks 
of the “bodily shape” of the Spirit. Marcion altogether 
‘rejected’ some Gospels which related the preaching of John, 
and ‘corrupted’ Luke by omitting this portion of the 
narrative. The practice of breaking off the quotation in 
the middle, at the words “would have refuted you,” has 
concealed what I believe to be the true interpretation. 

These remarks prepare us to estimate the force of an 
argument that Marcion was unacquainted with the Fourth 
Gospel. Dr Martineau asks: “Who can believe that, with 
his anti-Judaic design to construe Christianity into a 
universal religion, Marcion would have taken Luke as his 
text-book, if the next Gospel had been ready to his hand? 
It would have saved him a large proportion of the trouble 
and odium he incurred in making a synoptic speak sufficiently 
like Paul, and supplied him with many a formula weightier 


1 De Carne Christi, 3. 
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than his own for the expression of some favourite ideas.” 1 
This criticism is surely made from the point of view of the 
Tubingen school, and not of the ancient Church. It was the 
traditional belief that Luke’s was the Pauline Gospel. This 
alone would be a sufficient reason for its adoption by Marcion ; 
and his acceptance of the current opinion would explain his 
conviction that the Gospel had not come down in its original 
form, but had been “interpolated by the defenders of 
Judaism.”? Again, if the Fourth Gospel was in existence, 
and ascribed to the apostle John, its reputed authorship alone 
supplied an adequate ground for its rejection, for was not 
John a pillar among the Judaic twelve? But in addition to 
this, the contents would appear to a Marcionite to correspond 
with the authorship. The most obvious and characteristic 
doctrine of the Gospel is that “the Word was made flesh”; 
and this is in fundamental opposition to Marcion,'who denied 
the reality of Christ’s body. The Gospel taught that the 
Word came to “its own,” evidently meaning the Jewish 
race?; that Jesus was the Christ, of whom Moses wrote, 
and whom the Prophets foretold; that salvation was from 
the Jews; that Jesus called the Temple “my Father’s house” ; 
that it was necessary to eat the flesh of Jesus, and drink his 
blood; and that blood and water flowed from his wounded 
side—and all these were quite inconsistent with the heresy of 
Marcion. It would have been necessary, then, to cut away 
from this Gospel several of its most marked features. But. 
there was no ground, as in the case of Luke, for doing so; 
for as John was a Judaic apostle, the Judaic parts of the 


1 Seat of Authority, pp. 198 sq. This argument is also relied upon by 
Réville, Le quat. Evang., p. 71, note. 
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3 Schiirer, however, thinks it clearly refers to the cosmos (Theol. Literaturz., 
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Gospel must have been genuine, and were sufficient to condemn 
the whole work. This argument, then, appears to me to be 
destitute of force. 

Dr Martineau, however, has a further argument. He says, 
“Tt is the less likely that Marcion’s disregard of the Fourth 
Gospel was intentional, because from Hippolytus we learn 
that his follower Apelles already used it, and from Origen 
that passages of it were cited by later Marcionites.” Farther 
on, Dr Martineau seems to place the Valentinians and the 
Marcionites on precisely the same level in this respect, in each 
case the disciples using a book which was not in the hands of 
the master.’ I think this hardly gives a correct impression 
of the facts. Irenzeus expressly says that the disciples as 
well as Marcion himself rejected all the Gospels but that 
according to Luke”; so that it cannot be pretended that the 
school gladly adopted a Gospel which was unknown to the 
founder. For the latter supposition I do not know that there 
exists a particle of direct evidence. But then, what of Apelles 
and of the statements of Origen? Apelles, according to 
Tertullian, was “a disciple and afterwards a deserter” of 
Marcion, and in this respect occupies the same position 
as Valentinus, “his fellow-disciple and fellow-deserter.” 3 
According to Origen, he was a disciple¢ of Marcion, who 
“became the father of a certain heresy,”> or, as the same 
writer says elsewhere, “a disciple indeed of Marcion, but 
rather the inventor of another heresy than the one which he 
received from his master.” Epiphanius gives a similar 
account, saying that he armed himself against his own 
teacher as well as against truth.’ He is therefore not a 


1 P. 208. * Int. xii. 12, “ Marcion et qui ab eo sunt.” 
3 De Carne Christe, 1. * Or, acquaintance, yrdpipmos. 
5 Cont. Cels., v. 54, p. 269 Lom, 5 Hom. in Gen., ii. 2, Latin. 
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proper representative of the Marcionite school. One im- 
portant characteristic of his system is his rejection of 
Marcion’s docetism, and his doctrine that Christ had real 
flesh, which, however, was not derived from the Virgin or 
human descent, but gathered together for himself from the four 
elements.!' This doctrine would remove one cause of offence 
from the Fourth Gospel; and if Apelles really admitted its 
authority, he may have deliberately departed in this as in 
other respects from the opinion of his former teacher. But 
in fact there is no evidence that he did acknowledge its 
authority. The only proof that he used it, so far as I know, 
is the statement of Hippolytus? that he admitted that Christ 
rose and appeared to his disciples, and showed them the marks 
of the nails and of his side. Though this statement is not 
established by a quotation, we may accept it as correct; but 
it proves no more than that Apelles borrowed from the Fourth 
Gospel a fact which fell in with his system, and does not 
warrant us in supposing that he accepted the Gospel as a 
whole. The truth is, instead of having a canon of his own, 
like Marcion, he gave the advice to make use of every 
Scripture, and select what was useful, saying that the Saviour 
had shown what things in Scripture had been spoken from 
himself, and what from the demiurge,? and Hippolytus assures 
us that “of the Gospels or the Apostle he chooses what pleases 
him.”* Such use, then, as he made of the Fourth Gospel was 
part of a general plan, in which he differed from Marcion, and 
consequently the argument founded on the single reference 
to it which we are told that he made falls to the ground. 

This account of Apelles will enable us to form a just 
estimate of the passages in Origen which are regarded by 
Dr Martineau as referring to Marcionites. Dr Martineau has 


1 Epiph., 2., § 2; Hippol., Ref., vii. 38 and x. 20. : vii. 38. 
3 Epiphanius, 2b., §§ 2 and 5. 4 vii. 38. 
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not given the references to these passages in his work, but 
kindly communicated them to me by letter. He appeals 
first to De Principiis, u. iv. 1, where Origen gives “a definite 
statement of the class of heretics whom he is about to face, 
evidently Marcionites.” The men whom Origen proposes to 
confute are described as “those who think that the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is another God, beside him who 
gave the answers of the law to Moses, or sent the prophets, 
who is the God of the fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 
Now, this doctrine was a common feature of Gnosticism, and 
therefore affords no reason for supposing that Origen had 
Marcionites alone in view. Accordingly he quotes indiscrimi- 
nately from the Scriptures, including Acts and 2 Timothy, 
which, like the Fourth Gospel, did not belong to the Mar- 
cionite canon. When, therefore, in § 3 he says that the 
“maintainers of this heresy” rely upon the verse, “No one 
has seen God at any time,”! whereas the God of Moses was 
seen by him, and before him by the fathers, we cannot justly 
infer that this text was accepted as authoritative by the 
disciples of Marcion. The following section, in which the 
“good God” of the New Testament is distinguished from the 
“just God” of the Old, is more to the point ; for though the 
Gnostics generally believed that the God of the Old Testament 
was inferior to the God of the New, this was a peculiarly 
Marcionite way of expressing the difference. As it happens, 
however, the men who upheld this opinion are not said to 
have quoted the Fourth Gospel, their favourite text being 
that no one is good but one, God the Father.2 Origen neverthe- 
less quotes the Gospel against them, without any intimation 
that they did not accept it: “Just Father, the world did 
not know thee.”* But he also quotes 1 Peter’ and throughout 


1 John i. 18. 4 v. 1, p. 1763 § 4, p..183. 
3 John xvii. 25 ; § 4, p. 184. 4 § 3, p. 180. 
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the discussion there is no allusion to the Marcionite treatment 
of the canon. At the beginning he refers, not to the princeps, 
but to the principes istius heresis, showing that he intends 
to refute a particular heretical doctrine, which appeared in 
different forms in several sects, and not to confine his remarks 
to a single sect. This view is confirmed by his statement in 
Book IV.! that of ve a6 ray alpécewy supposed that the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament belonged to the “demiurge, 
whom Jews worship, as the demiurge was imperfect and not 
good.”? We must add that Apelles and his followers were 
likely to retain the distinction between’ the just and the good 
God, and may have helped to spread Marcionite phraseology 
beyond the limits of a single school. I think, therefore, that 
Origen is purposely vague, and that if he had intended to 
confine his attack to the followers of Marcion, he would have 
said so expressly, instead of speaking in such general terms. 

Dr Martineau also refers to the Commentarw in Evan- 
geliwm Joannis, X1x. § 1, where the words are under con- 
sideration, “Jesus answered, Ye know neither me nor my 
Father; if ye knew me, ye would know my Father also.”? 
Origen tells us that the érepddofor are of opinion that this 
clearly proves that the God whom the Jews worshipped was 
not the Father of Christ. But, as we have seen, this view 
was not distinctive of the Marcionites. There is nothing in 
the passage to prove that Origen had them in mind; and the 
loose term, “the heterodox,” which is repeated more than 
once,® suggests a wider reference. 

Finally, Dr Martineau appeals to a curious passage in the 
Homilies on Luke® In commenting on the popular thought 
that perhaps John the Baptist himself was Christ, the writer 
points out the danger of an excessive love, and says: “ Certain 


1 § 8, p. 497. 2 obk ayaod. 3 John viii. 19. 
4 Py1 30; 5 Pp. 140, 145. 6 xxv., pp. 181 sq. 
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persons have broken out into such audacity of affection as to 
invent new and unheard-of monstrosities about Paul. For 
some say that what has been written, ‘to sit on the right 
hand and the left hand of the Saviour, was spoken of Paul 
and of Marcion: that Paul should sit on the right hand, 
Marcion should sit on the left. Moreover others, reading, ‘I 
will send you an Advocate, the Spirit of truth, do not wish 
to understand a third person from the Father and the Son, 
and a divine and exalted nature, but the apostle Paul.” We 
cannot doubt that the supporters of the former opinion were 
Marcionites; but the text to which they refer is not in the 
Fourth Gospel. I see no reason for believing that the 
“others,” who do appeal to the Gospel, belonged to the same 
sect. 

The evidence from Origen, therefore, is, to say the least, 
very precarious, and is widely different from an express 
statement on his part that the later Marcionites had received 
the Fourth Gospel into their canon. It does not appear to 
me in the least to bear out the contention that the Marcionites 
gladly adopted a Gospel which was unknown, but would have 
been welcome, to their master. On the other hand, there is 
distinct testimony that they did not do so in the Dialogus de 
recta in Dewm Fide, which is printed among the works of 
Origen, but belongs to a later time! Adamantius quotes the 
words relating to Lazarus, rod TeOeicate abtdy; the Marcionite 
immediately replies, OU yéyparra év TO rperépy evayyeAlo, 
thus clearly showing that the sect did not acknowledge the 
authority of the Fourth Gospel?; and indeed he has already 
insisted that there is only one Gospel, and not four, as the 


1 About 300 a.D., though it seems to have undergone some revision 
afterwards. See the edition by Van de Sande Bakhuysen, 1901, Hinleitung, 
pp. xvi and xix. 

? Sect. L, p. 279 Lom. ; p. 36 in Van de S. Bak. 
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Catholics alleged. It is true that in a later passage the 
Marcionite says, Pavepaws Aéyer 6 cwTip’ evTOAnY Kawyy didwut 
vuiv.t This, however, cannot invalidate the previous testi- 
mony; for though the Marcionites might repudiate the 
Gospel when it was against them, they might borrow from 
it an argument which would be authoritative in the eyes of 
their opponents, and in an early part of the discussion the 
Marcionite promises to prove his point from the Scriptures 
of his opponents? Accordingly the broad fact remains 
unimpaired that the Valentinians and the Marcionites acted 
upon quite different principles in their use of the Scriptures. 

The just conclusion, then, seems to be that the evidence 
afforded by what we know of Marcion is neutral; but we 
may fairly say that there is not a single fact inconsistent 
with the supposition that he knew our four Gospels and 
accepted the traditional account of their origin, but denied 
the authority of three of them on the ground that they were 
the work either of primitive and Judaic apostles or of men 
who wrote under their immediate authority. 

1 Sect. II., p. 314 Lom. ; p. go Van de S. Bak. 

2 P. 265 Lom.; p. 18 Van de S. Bak. “Amd ray buetépwy ypapar deltw. 
That suerépwv, not ferépwv, which is given by the MSS., is the right 
reading, is not only apparent from the context, but from the statement of 
Adamantius, érnyyelaw ex rod fuetépov ebaryyedlov dexxvdvat, in reply to the 
objection in our first quotation. 


CHAPTER X? 
BASILIDES 


THE dates of the birth and death of Basilides are not known. 
It is usually said that he flourished in the reign of Hadrian 
(117-138 A.D.), and there is no reason for doubting the 
correctness of this statement. He must therefore have been 
well acquainted with the belief and practice of Christians in 
the first quarter of the second century. Unfortunately his 
works, with the exception of a few fragments, are lost; and 
in our present inquiry we are dependent on the account of his 
system given by Hippolytus in his Refutatio. In the extracts 
which sketch the doctrine of Basilides, undoubted quotations 
from the Fourth Gospel are found; and our problem is to 
determine whether these extracts are taken from a work 
written by Basilides himself. 

The following passages occur: kal todro, gyoiv, got TO 
Aeyouevor év Tois edayyeriou’ “Hy 7d Pos TO GAnOivdr, 5 wriger 
mavta avOpwrov épxduevoy eis Tov Kdcpov2 Again, "Orr 6é, 
puatr, Exarrov idlous éxer katpovs, ikavds 6 cwThp Aeyov’ Odzrw 
Hkel 7) Opa mov, Kat of payor Tov aorépa TeOcapévor® If these 
words were contained in a treatise written by Basilides, then 


1 This chapter, now slightly modified, appeared in the Journal of 
Biblical Interature. Eleventh year, 1892, Part II. 
® vii. 22, p. 360. My references are to Duncker and Schneidewin’s 
edition. ' 
3 vii. 27, p. 376. . 
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the Fourth Gospel must not only be of earlier date than many 
critics in modern times have supposed, but it must also have 
been included in a recognised collection of Gospels. The 
evidence which may be thus afforded has been summarily 
dismissed on the ground that Hippolytus! mentions Basilides, 
and Isidore his son, and was 6 to’twy xopdés, and then cites 
them collectively through the whole of the following para- 
graph by the word ¢yoi. We have, then, to inquire, first, 
whether Hippolytus is citing the opinion of the school 
collectively, that is to say, is presenting the general Basilidean 
theory in his own words, or is quoting some particular person ; 
and if we decide that he is quoting, we must then inquire, in 
the second place, whether the person quoted is Basilides. 

The parenthetical word ¢yoi is usually a mark of quotation, 
and I believe it is for this purpose that it is employed by 
Hippolytus. I have examined with some care the lengthy 
article on the Naasseni? with a view to ascertaining 
Hippolytus’ usage in this matter. Here we have an abundant 
use of g¢yai, but no clue to either book or author. He 
professes simply to give the opinion of the school, which, 
though having several divisions, is essentially one. Near the 
beginning? he has the parenthetical ¢aci, which applies, 
however, to a very short general statement. A few lines 
farther on he has ¢yoi. Throughout the exposition, state- 
ments in the plural, gacoi (four or five times, generally with 
the indirect construction), Aéyover, etc., are mixed up with 
passages containing the parenthetical g@yci. No one, I think, 
can read these passages without being convinced that he has 
to do with quotations from some book containing an authori- 
tative account of the views of these Gnostics. Whether he 


1 [ shall assume the correctness of the general opinion that Hippolytus 
is the author of the Philosophwmena, or Refutatio. 
“2 vy, 6-11. SPI 27. 
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quotes from one or from several books we need not pause to 
consider, as there is nothing to indicate this except the style 
and tenor of the quotations. Any possible doubt as to 
whether the opinion of the school is cited in these places 
must, I think, be laid to rest by the appearance of the first 
person plural, 6 uovois é€errw etdevat Tois TEeAElors, Pyoiv, Hiv 
Again, d yueis touev wdvow2 Farther on, jueis bé, pyoiv, éomev 


% Once more, 7ADopuev, pyoiv, of rvevmarikot 


ot TeA@VAL. 

What we here learn represents, so far as I have observed, 
Hippolytus’ invariable usage. It is so, as we have seen, even 
in the article where the theories of Valentinus, Heracleon, 
Ptolemy, cai raca 4 TovTwy ocxXoA7, are dealt with.® The 
evidence is still more convincing in the article on Basilides. 
In the third and fourth lines of the very first quotation, where 
Basilides and his school are said to be cited collectively, are 
these words, “Orap dé Néyw, dyai, TO fv, odx Ste Fv Ayo, GAN’ Wa 
onuavy TovTo Sep BovrAoua detEa, Aéyw, pyoty, Ste Fv SrwS 
ovdév.© Lower down on the same page we have, cal ov déxouan, 
pnoi,x.7r.. On the next page we have, 7d 6& 70édyoe Adyar, 
gyoi, x.7.rA. On the next page, 6, Te dv revo, gnoiv.’ This 
last passage is particularly remarkable, because it is actually 
introduced by éxeivor A€éyovory, Showing, as it seems to me, 
conclusively, that the opinions of the school are described in 
the express words of one of their number. Yet again we 
have, viot dé, pyow, éouev Hueis of tvevuatixol2 Whatever 
may be thought of the first person plural, can we rationally 
believe that these sentences with the first person singular 
merely “quote the opinion of the school”? It seems to me, 
therefore, to be fairly established that our gnoi is, aS we 


TP aso. le S2: 2) PEGS, cSz, 3 P. 160, 1. 94. 
* P. 164, 1. 70. - See also p.:172, 1. 13; p. 174, 1. 2125, 
V1, 20. $ vii. .20, p. 356, 1. 72, 73. 


7 PA s6aqylica 5: 8 vii. 25, p. 368, L. 77. 
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should expect, indicative of genuine quotation from a particular 
author. 

If this, then, be admitted, we must endeavour to answer 
the question, Who is it that is quoted? It may be one person 
throughout, or it may be now one, and now another. Are 
we, because this second alternative is possible, to dismiss the 
whole subject as incapable of affording any evidence? Surely 
not. To treat evidence as worthless because it is not demon- 
strative, is not the part of true criticism. It is precisely in 
these doubtful cases that critical judgment is required. We 
do not want the critic to help us when there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion, but it is his province, when a doubt is 
legitimate, to bring into view all the conditions which affect 
the question, and determine on which side the reasonable 
probability lies. 

There are two distinct lines of evidence. We must con- 
sider, first, what Hippolytus professes to do; and secondly, 
we must compare his statements with other accounts of the 
system of Basilides, and see whether these statements can be 
justly ascribed to the heresiarch himself. 

Now it seems most probable, from the connection of thought 
and from the recurrence of a particular name, that one 
authority is quoted throughout. That this authority is 
Basilides seems to be rendered highly probable by the 
following reasons. It is most unlikely that in an elaborate 
statement of this sort Hippolytus should fail to go to the 
fountain-head, and especially without giving any intimation 
of the fact to his readers. He introduces his account with the 
words, Soxei vov Ta Baowrcidov pn ow7ray, | alleging that the 
heretic’s views are those of Aristotle, not of Christ. He then 
devotes a few chapters to a synopsis of the doctrines of the 
Greek philosopher, and at the end proceeds in these words : 


1 vii. 14, p. 348. 
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“Tf, then, Basilides be found, not in effect only, but even in 
the very words and names, transferring! the opinions of 
Aristotle into our evangelical and saving doctrine, what will 
remain but that, having given back the foreign elements, we 
prove to his disciples that Christ will profit them nothing, 
as they are heathen? Basilides, then, and Isidorus, the 
genuine son and disciple of Basilides, affirm that Matthias 
has spoken to them secret discourses? which he heard from 
the Saviour, having been privately instructed. Let us see, 
then, how evidently Basilides at the same time and Isidorus 
and all the band of these men does not simply belie? Matthias 
only, but even the Saviour himself. There was a time, he 
says, when there was nothing.”* From this point he pro- 
ceeds with his quotations, repeatedly inserting gyol. It is 
true that in the course of his remarks he frequently alludes 
to Basilides and his followers in the plural number, as though 
he were stating the opinions of a sect rather than an 
individual. In all these instances, however, he is simply 
giving his own statements; and he sometimes supports his 
statements with a quotation introduced by the usual noi. 
The obvious inference is that he quotes Basilides, and regards 
him as the accepted authority for the opinions of the school. 
But he also several times expressly names Basilides. The 
following are the instances: “For Basilides altogether avoids 
and fears the substances of the things that have come into 
being according to projection” ;¢ here the next sentence has 
gnot. “Basilides calls such a thing, not wing, but ‘Holy 
Spirit’”’ “For the things that exist are divided by 


1 peOappoduevos. 2 Adyous aroxpddous. 

3 Karaevdera, in the singular. 

* "Hy, dnoly, ire Hy oddév. vii. 19-20, pp. 354, 356. 

* See p. 356, 1. 84, 87; 358, 1. 95, 9 360, L. 32, 45, 493 366, 1. 365 368, 
1. 58, 69 5 370, 1. 92; 372, 1. 41, 42, 443 376, 1. 1, 6, 7; 378, 1. 12, 13, 14. 

6 vii. 22, p. 360, 1. 26, 27. T vil, 22, p, 362, 1. Gy. 
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Basilides into two [which are] the prominent! and _ first 
divisions, and are called according to him, the one thing 
indeed world, and the other thing supramundane [exis- 
tences]”?; after a few more lines of exposition there is the 
usual ¢yciv. “The account, therefore, which Aristotle has 
previously given concerning the soul and the body Basilides 
elucidates concerning the great Archon and his Son. For 
the Archon, according to Basilides, has begotten the Son,” 
etc.; and again, two lines farther down, “according to 
Basilides.”* Here the exposition is continued for nearly 
half a page, and iz’ a’rav (that is, the Basilideans) introduced 
before gyi recurs. Hippolytus ends his whole dissertation 
on Basilides in these words, Tatra mev ovv éotrw & kat 
BaotAetdns pvOever cyoAdoas kata tyv Alyvrroy, Kal wap’ 
avTaVv THy TocaTHY codiay didaxOels ExapTopdpycE ToLOVTOUS 
kap7rovus.. It seems to me that the only reasonable conclusion 
from this evidence is that the extracts which Hippolytus 
brings before us were taken from a work by Basilides him- 
self, and especially as no motive is apparent for neglecting 
the works of the master in favour of those of any less dis- 
tinguished follower. 

One or two other weighty considerations must be added. 
Hippolytus, in his Procemium, tells us in very express words 
the plan of his work. In order to accomplish his purpose of 
exposing the sources of the heresies, he will adopt a course 
described in these words: “It seems good, therefore, having 
first expounded the opinions of the philosophers of the Greeks, 
to show the readers that they are more ancient and more 
reverent towards the Divinity than these; then to compare 
each heresy with each [philosopher] [so as to show] that the 


1 wpoexeis, or “adjoining,” if we read mpocexeis. i 
2 nar’ adrov. 3 vii. 23, p. 364, 1. 8-10. 
4 vii, 24, p. 366, 1. 46, 47, and 368, 1. 50. 5 vii. 27, p. 378, l. 40-42. 
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leader of the heresy! having met with these attempts has 
laid claim to them, having taken their principles, and, starting 
from these towards what was worse, constructed a dogma.” ? 
After another sentence he proceeds: “In the beginning, then, 
we shall say who were those among the Greeks who first 
demonstrated natural philosophy. For the leaders of the 
heresies? have become doctrine-stealers* of these especially, 
as we shall afterwards show in comparing them with one 
another. Rendering back his own to each of those who first 
began, we shall present the heresiarchs® naked and shameful.” 
The purpose thus clearly formed and deliberately expressed he 
has not forgotten, when at the opening of the Fifth Book he 
proceeds to his refutation. He there says: “It remains, 
therefore, to proceed to the refutation of the heresies, for 
the sake of which we have expounded the things already 
spoken by us, from which having taken their starting-points 
the heresiarchs,¢ like cobblers, having patched together, 
according to their own mind, the blunders of the ancients, 
have presented them as new to those capable of being 
deceived, as we shall show in the following [books].”7 After 
these statements, when Hippolytus tells us that he is going to 
“state the opinions of Basilides,” and that he will give a 
synopsis of the doctrines of Aristotle, “in order that the 
reader, through the nearer comparison of these, may easily 
perceive that the [doctrines put forward] by Basilides are 
Aristotelian sophisms,”* and winds up by saying that “these 
are the fables which Basilides tells,” it does seem probable 
that the elaborate account, so largely given in the form of 
apparent quotations, is drawn from Basilides himself, This 
probability is still further strengthened by the summary in 


1°O xpwroctdrns Tis aipécews. 2 P. 6. 

3 Of rév aipécewv mpwroctathoarTes. 4 Kaewtroyor. 
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the Tenth Book. Here “Isidore and the whole band” do 
not put in an appearance. The chapter begins, BaouAeidys 8é 
kat avTos Aéye eivar Oedv ovk ovra, and ends, Tadra 6é cat 
Baoireidys tTepato\oyav ovK aicxuverat. 

Against all this, which seems to me not contemptible evi- 
dence, one fact is alleged. Hippolytus mentions Basilides 
and Isidore, his son, and wa@s> 6 TovTwy xopds, just before he 
begins his citations. So he does; but what does he say 
about them? Not that he is going to cite their opinions, 
and quote indiscriminately from their literature, but only 
that Basilides and his son affirmed that Matthias had spoken 
to them secret doctrines, and that father and son and the 
whole lot of them belied Matthias, and even the Saviour 
himself. Is it not the most reasonable way to endeavour to 
establish this last statement by drawing from the fountain- 
head the doctrines which were alleged to be those of 
Matthias? I can see no tendency in the words to prove 
that Hippolytus is going to depart from his plan of dealing 
with the leaders of the heresies, and to quote with indis- 
criminate carelessness any writer of the school that suits 
his fancy. Appeal might further be made to statements, 
already referred to, in which the plural number is used, 
showing that Hippolytus had the school in his mind. But 
this fact does not seem to me to establish any counter 
probability; for the opinions of the master may very 
legitimately be ascribed to the school; but it would not 
be legitimate, on the other hand, to ascribe to Basilides 
what was only the opinion of one of his unknown followers. 
The probabilities, therefore, appear to me to be all on one 
side, and make it reasonable to suppose that Hippolytus, 
unless he has written with almost criminal carelessness, is 
quoting from Basilides himself. 


1 C. 14, pp. 514, 516. 
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There is, however, a wholly different line of evidence, 
which, I think, when fairly considered, leads to the same 
result. The account which Hippolytus gives of the system 
of Basilides stands entirely alone, so much so that it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the section of his master Irenzeus upon 
this subject can relate to the same man. After careful com- 
parison and sifting, our ultimate authorities for the teaching 
of Basilides, in addition to the Refutation of Hippolytus, are 
Irenzeus (or the writer whom he copied), the Compendium of 
Hippolytus (represented by part of the account in Epiphanius, 
by Philaster, and the anonymous supplement to Tertullian, 
De prescript. heret.), and also scattered statements in 
Clement of Alexandria, a few particulars from the Refutation 
of Agrippa Castor (preserved by Eusebius, H. E., iv. 7), and 
“probably a passing reference and quotation in the Acts of 
Archelaus.”1 We have, therefore, practically to decide 
whether the account of Hippolytus or that of his master 
Treneeus is the more authentic. Now, if any one read these 
two accounts, knowing nothing of their origin, I think he 
would have no hesitation in saying that the former has far 
more marks of authenticity than the latter. Irenezus is 
content with a brief summary, and quotes from no original 
authority. Though he gives the doctrine as that of Basilides, 
there is no difficulty in supposing that he confined himself to 
the current opinions of the school. Hippolytus, on the other 
hand, produces an elaborate statement, which is evidently 
summarised, and to a remarkable extent quoted, from some 
single source; and this work, whatever it may have been, 
was produced by a man of thought and originality. The 
latter fact in itself points to Basilides, because, with the 
exception of his son Isidore, he was not, like Valentinus, 
followed by a succession of celebrated disciples. This view is 


1 See Hort, in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, i. 270. 
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confirmed by a closer inspection. Soon after the beginning 
of his article Irenzeus introduces dicwnt, and far the greater 
part of the statement is in the indirect construction. Farther 
on he has utuntur, annuntiant, nituntur, dicunt, aiunt, 
and a few more similar plurals. Twice, however, he has att, 
and in one of these instances the words seem to be quoted. 
I think we may fairly infer from these appearances that 
Trenzus used a secondary source, and not the work of Basilides 
himself, but that this source may have contained statements 
which were avowedly quoted from Basilides. It is interesting, 
then, to inquire whether these sayings are in harmony with 
the representations of Hippolytus. The first saying is the 
following: “If any one therefore confesses the crucified, he is 
still a servant, and under the power of those who made bodies ; 
but he who has denied him has been freed indeed from them, 
but knows the disposition of the unborn Father.” + There is 
no such statement in Hippolytus, but I think it is not, in 
substance, inconsistent with the doctrine which he describes. 
The whole object of the Passion was to bring about the sorting 
of the things confused, and so restore everything to its proper 
stage of being. Accordingly the bodily part of Jesus suffered, 
and was restored to the formlessness; the psychical part rose 
up, and was restored to the Hebdomad; and he raised up that 
which belonged to the summit, and it remained beside the 
great Archon. This doctrine would supply a philosophical 
ground for not confessing the Crucified; for such a confession 
would be an attachment to the bodily part of Jesus, and 
involve a continuance in the lowest stage of being; but the 
sons (the spiritual*) were ultimately to ascend zpos tov avw 
marépa The reason given by Irenzus, that Jesus did not 
suffer at all, but Simon of Cyrene was crucified in his place, 
1 Tren., I. XXiv. 4. 2 Hippol., p. 378. 
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while Jesus looked on and laughed, is, to say the least, more 
worthy of commonplace followers than of the distinguished 
founder of the school. The other at only introduces the 
indirect statement that prophecies were from the fabricators 
of the world, but the Law from their chief, who led out the 
people from the land of Egypt. This agrees, at least in its 
general idea, with the statement of Hippolytus that it was the 
Archon of the Hebdomad that spoke to Moses, and that all 
the prophets that were before the Saviour spoke from thence. 
It is also perhaps worth noticing that in one parenthetical 
passage where Hippolytus places himself in agreement with 
Irenzeus by referring to the doctrine of three hundred and 
sixty-five heavens, and the name of Abrasax given in con- 
sequence to the great Archon, he does not quote, but uses the 
expressions kat’ avtovs and g¢acxovor. A simple comparison, 
therefore, of the two accounts seems to show that Hippolytus 
gives the truer representation of the original system. 

We have, however, other means of judging. Clement of 
Alexandria gives a quotation of some length from the twenty- 
third book of the Exegetica of Basilides,? and we are thus 
assured of what we might antecedently have expected, that 
he at all events was acquainted with the writings of the 
heresiarch. In the course of the Stromata he refers several 
times to Basilides, and several times also to his followers. 
In the latter instances he alludes simply to the teaching of 
the school, without any intimation that what is alleged 
is inconsistent with the doctrine of Basilides himself, except 
in one case in which he contrasts the immorality of the 
later Basilideans with the teaching of the founders of the 

Ll beueitey 

2 The comparison with Clement of Alexandria has been well treated by 
Dr Hort in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, but I have gone over 


the ground carefully for myself. 
® Strom., iv. pp. 599, 600 (Potter’s edition). 
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school. It is a fair assumption, therefore, that the allusions 
in Clement contain, so far as they go, a much more trust- 
worthy representation of the original system than the account 
of Ireneeus. But we must remember that in the Stromata we 
have no detailed exposition, which was reserved for the lost 
Hypotyposes, and moreover the Stromata profess to deal with 
practical and moral rather than theoretical questions,! while 
Hippolytus, on his side, treats only of the general theory of 
the universe. It is, consequently, only in quite casual points 
that we can look for any contact between Clement and 
Hippolytus. We will notice these points of contact in the 
order of the system. 

First of audi tov Baowetdyny were accustomed to speak of 
‘the passions as appendages, zpocaprjuara, which were in 
essence spirits attached to the rational soul, “according to 
a primitive disturbance and confusion,” cata riva Tapaxoy Kat 
ovyxuvow apxijv.2 This description is regarded as representing 
6 kara BacwWecidny avOpwros, So that here the teaching of the 
followers is expressly identified with that of the master. 
This “primitive confusion” receives its explanation from the 
doctrine of a o7épua Kdopov, which was the first creation, and 
contained in itself racay TH Tov Koomouv Tavo7eppiay, that is 
to say, all the seminal principles of the universe? The whole 
hypothesis turned on this svyxvou ofovel ravoTwepuias,* which 
existed éy apxy.° The confusion is frequently expressed by 
the term duop¢dia.® It deserves notice that in arguing against 
the Basilideans Clement refers to rot omépuaros Tis avwOev 
ovatas, and 7 dvobev orépua, existing in man.’ The system 
expounded by Hippolytus explains this. 

1 See Hort, who gives references. 

2 Clem., Strom., ii. 20, p. 488. 3 Hippol., vii. 21. 

4 Tbid., c. 27, near end. P7376, |. 95. 


6 P, 364, 1. 95; 370, 1. 53 374 1. 48, 495 378, 1. 22, 24, 25, 38. 
7 Strom., ii. 8, p. 449. 
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Secondly, in speaking of election, Basilides distinguishes 
between the «écuos and that which is darepxdopiov! The 
same distinction between the cosmic and the hypercosmic is 
ascribed to the followers of Basilides.? Hippolytus tells us 
that Basilides divided rd dvra into two principal classes, 
which he called x«éopos and brepxoopea.® 

Thirdly, in connection with this distinction the followers 
of Basilides spoke of an appropriate faith and election accord- 
ing to each interval or stage of being, xa’ éxaorov Suaorqma.* 
We learn from its frequent use in Hippolytus that didorqua 
was the regular term for denoting successive spheres of 
existence.° 

Fourthly, Basilides supposes that justice and her daughter 
peace remain in the ogdoad.® According to Hippolytus what 
was called the ogdoad was the realm of the great Archon, 
who with the help of his wiser son, created the ethereal 
region beyond the moon.’ He does not, however, inform 
us why it was so named, or how the number eight was 
made up. 

Fifthly, Clement alludes to the Archon as “the very great 
God, celebrated in song by them.”® If we took the superlative 
in the sense of the greatest of all, it would not be true to 
the system described by Hippolytus; but the sense of “very 
great” is sufficient for the argument, and is indeed, as we 
shall see, implied by the context. Hippolytus says that the 
great Archon throbbed through® and was born from the 

1 Strom., iv. 26, p. 639. 2 Of amd Bao., Strom., ii. 3, p. 434. 

> C. 23, p. 364, 1. 8-10. See also c. 25, beginning ; c. 23, p. 366, l. 23; 
Ca2 7 ADS 7 Oss 

4 Strom., ii. 3, p. 434. 

§ C. 22, p. 364, 1. 95; ¢. 24, p. 368, 1.63 5c. 25, p..370, 1. 80, 885.4. 26, 
P. 372, 1. 41; ©. 27, p. 374, 77; p. 376, 1.79; p. 378, 1. 21. 

8 Strom., iv. 25, p. 637. {AC 234048 


8 Tov péyiorov kad mpds airéev dvuuvotuevoy Gedy, Strom., ii. 8, p. 449. 
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cosmic seed, and was the head of the Cosmos, a beauty and 
greatness and power incapable of dissolution; “for, he says, 
he is more unspeakable than unspeakable things, and more 
powerful than things powerful, and wiser than things wise, 
and better than all the beautiful things whatsoever thou 
_ mayest mention.” Farther on he is called tov dppijrwy 
appyrotepoy Gedv.2 Still, as we shall see under the next head, 
he had his limitations. 

Sixthly, Clement makes a very remarkable statement 
about the Archon. The followers of Basilides interpreting 
the saying, “The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom,” 
“affirm that the Archon himself, when he heard the declara- 
tion of the ministering Spirit, was astonished at what he 
heard and saw, having had a gospel preached to him beyond 
his hopes, and that his astonishment was called fear, and 
became the beginning of wisdom that sorts and distinguishes 
and perfects and restores.” What this gospel was, and how 
' it came, we are not told; nor is it explained why the Archon 
was so astonished. We only learn from a later allusion that 
before his astonishment he was in ignorance.t When we 
turn to Hippolytus, all becomes clear. The Holy Spirit, 
being unable to ascend to the highest regions, remained as a 
firmament between the hypercosmical things and the Cosmos ; 
and, when the great Archon was born from the cosmic seed, 
he ascended as far as the firmament, which he took for the 
ultimate limit. He was wiser and more powerful than 
everything beneath, except the remnant of sonship that was 
still left in the zavo7epuia; and, since he was ignorant?® 
that this sonship was wiser and better than himself, he 
thought that he was Lord and Sovereign. However, he 
produced a son much better and wiser than himself, whom 


1C. 23, p. 366. 2 ©. 24, p. 368, 1. 51. 3 Tlap éAmidas ednyyeArouevoy, 
4 Ayvow. See Strom., ii. 8, pp. 448, 449. ° Hyvder. 
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he seated at his right hand. The gospel came, not by 
descent, but by action at a distance; for the power of sonship 
in the midst of the Holy Spirit in the border-region com- 
municated the thoughts of sonship to the son of the great 
Archon? The gospel came first to the Archon through his 
son, and the Archon learned that he was not God of the 
Universe, but was begotten, and had above him the treasure 
of the unspeakable and unnameable Not-Being and of the 
sonship ; and he feared, understanding in what ignorance he 
was. “This,” he says, “is what has been said, the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” This is the wisdom 
of which the Scripture says, “Not in words which man’s 
wisdom teaches, but which the Spirit teaches.” 

Seventhly, under the last head we met a wisdom that sorts 
and restores, @uAoKkpuntixy} and amoxaracratixy, and on the 
next page there is a reference to the guAokpivyois and dzoxe- 
Tactacis. With this we may connect one or two statements 
which serve to illustrate the process. “The followers of 
Basilides affirm that there is at the same time an appropriate * 
faith and election according to each stage of being; and 
conformably again to the hypercosmic election the cosmic 
faith of all nature follows; and that the gift of faith too 
is correspondent with the hope of each.”® The meaning 
apparently is that each stage of being has its predetermined 
end which it may hope to attain, and is provided with a 
faith adapted to the attainment of this end. Agreeably to 
this view Basilides represented the election as foreign to the 
Cosmos, since it was by nature hypercosmic*® and supposed 
that man knew God by nature, so that faith was not the 
rational assent of a self-determining soul, but a beauty of 


1 C. 23, P. 366. 2 ©. 25, p. 370. 
3 "Ey olg jv ayvola. 


5 Strom., ii. 3, p. 434. 


4 Oirelay. 
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immediate creation We may suppose, then, that part of 
the process of sorting and restoring consists in separating 
the election from the Cosmos, and restoring it to the 
hypercosmic place which naturally belongs to it. Hippolytus 
does not deal with election and faith; but his statements, so 
far as they relate to the same subjects, are in complete agree- 
ment with the representations of Clement. The third 
sonship, requiring purification, remained behind in the great 
heap of the tavo7epuia, when the other two sonships had 
gone aloft”; and this sonship was in time to be revealed and 
restored * to the higher region, above the limiting spirit; and 
Basilides said that the spiritual men were sons left behind to 
fashion and make perfect the souls below, that had a nature 
to remain in this stage of being.t Here there is clearly a 
doctrine of election, though the word is not used, and also 
the idea of a superior nature confined for a time within the 
lower, from which it was destined to be restored to the place 
which properly belonged to it. To effect this the Gospel came.’ 
And when the whole Sonship was above the limiting Spirit, 
then the creation would be pitied, and God would bring upon 
the whole Cosmos “the great ignorance,” in order that all | 
things might remain according to nature, and nothing desire 
anything that was contrary to nature. Thus there would be 
a restoration ® of all things in their own seasons. For their 
whole hypothesis is ciyxuvo1s ofovel tavorepuias Kat pudo- 
Kpimots Kal ajoKxatacracs TOY cUyKeXUuevov els Ta olkeia.’ 
Jesus became the first-fruits of the sorting, and the whole 
object of the Passion was that the things confused might be 


sorted.® 
1 Strom., v. 1, pp. 644, 645. See also ii. 3, beginning, p. 433. 


2 C, 22. 3 'AroxaTracTabjvat. 
210725. 5 Thid. 
6 *AmokatdoTacts. 7 The Greek is found p. 378, 1. 33-35. 
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These coincidences in thought and phraseology are suffi- 
ciently remarkable to establish a close relationship between 
the account of Hippolytus and the genuine Basilides, and to 
prove that he is nearer the original source than Irenzeus and 
other writers, who contain hardly a trace of the system which 
was in the hands of Clement, and none of its characteristic 
terms. Indeed, so irreconcilable is the account of Irenzus 
with the allusions of Clement, that, before the publication of 
Hippolytus, Neander remarked that “had not Clement of 
Alexandria spoken of the existence among certain false 
followers of Basilides of practical errors precisely similar to 
those we meet with in this sect, we might be led to suspect 
that the so-called Basilideans of Irenzeus had no connection 
whatever with Basilides.”1 On the other hand, we are 
Justified by the above coincidences in asserting that the 
Basilides of Hippolytus is the same as the Basilides of 
Clement. 

It may be well, however, to produce positive proof that 
Irenzeus does not describe the opinions of the founder of the 
sect; for we have stronger evidence than the mere want of 
coincidence with Clement’s scattered allusions. He says that, 
in the view which he is describing, Jesus did not suffer, but 
made Simon of Cyrene suffer in his place, and seems to imply 
a thoroughly Docetic notion of his person. By later writers 
this Docetism is unmistakably affirmed2 Not only is there 
no trace of this in Clement, but the reality of Christ’s 
humanity and Passion is assumed, even though it drives 
Basilides to a conclusion which he is reluctant to admit. He 
thinks that all suffering is a punishment for sin, either 
actual or potential, in the person suffering; and when pressed 


1 History of the Christian Religion and Church, ii., p. 1 13, note {, Bohn’s 
edition. 


* Pseudo-Tert. ; Epiph., Hwr., xxiv. 4. 
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with the case of “such a one,”! that he sinned, for he 
suffered, he would answer he did not sin, but was like the 
suffering infant. But if urged, he would say, that man, 
whomsoever you may name, is man, and God is just. 
Clement, in reasoning upon this view, says that Basilides 
dared to call the Lord @Opwrov auaptntixdy2 This is the 
passage where the twenty-third book of the Exegetica is 
quoted, so that there can be no doubt that the real Basilides 
was anything but a Docetist, and that Irenzeus was ignorant 
of his teaching. On the other hand, Hippolytus distinctly 
recognises the necessity of the Passion® to inaugurate the 
final sorting and restoration, and sets Docetism aside by 
affirming that the bodily part of Jesus suffered He more- 
over makes the very important statement that after the 
birth of Jesus “all the things relating to the Saviour 
happened according to them® in the same way as they have 
been written in the Gospels”;® for this shows that he 
identifies the doctrine of the followers with that of the 
Master, and not vice versd, since he deliberately contradicts 
the account given by Irenzus of the later and degenerate 
school. He does not touch on the moral question, as this did 
not come within the scope of his plan. 

Again, Irenseus says they recognised the moral indifference 
of actions, and of universal licentiousness. Epiphanius attri- 
butes the most immoral teaching to Basilides himself.’ 
Clement tells us that Basilideans, who were evidently (from 
the context) living in his own time, were more intemperate 
than those who were most intemperate among the Gentiles, and 
they defended their evil lives by an abuse of the real principles 


1 ‘O Sciva, understood by Clement, who had the context before him, to 


mean Christ. 
2 Strom., iv. 12, p. 600 sq. 3 Td wddos. 
oP aS 7s 5 Kat’ avrods. 
6 Ibid. 7 Her., xxiv. 3. 
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of Basilides, for they pleaded that they had authority even 
to sin on account of their perfection, or that they would 
certainly be saved even if they sinned now, on account of 
the inborn election. But he is so far from ascribing immoral 
teaching to Basilides himself that he warns these unworthy 
followers that the forefathers of their dogmas did not allow 
them to do these things; and he quotes a passage from the 
Ethics of Isidorus in order to confute them. This is a point 
on which Hippolytus does not touch, and there is nothing 
in his account to suggest that Basilides was anything but a 
high-minded man. 

I think, then, we may say that it is demonstrated that 
Irenzeus does not represent the opinions of the heresiarch. 

We do not appreciate the full meaning of Hippolytus’ 
departure from Irenzus till we observe that he not only was 
acquainted with the work of the latter against heresies, and 
made use of it in his treatise, but that in immediate con- 
nection with Basilides he transcribed a whole section, with- 
out acknowledgment, from the older writer. Irenzeus classes 
together Saturninus or Satornilus and Basilides, and treats 
first of the former. Hippolytus also places the two in juxta- 
position, but reverses the order. The article on the Syrian 
heretic he simply copies from his predecessor. But of 
Basilides he gives a far fuller and entirely different account. 
What could induce him to do so except the discovery that 
Irenzeus was ill-informed, and the acquisition of what he 
believed to be the authentic source of the heresy? He may 
have made it his business to procure a copy of the Exegetica, 
or induced some friend in Alexandria (possibly Origen?) to 
send him the necessary extracts. At all events he rejects the 
follies current in the West, and brings before us the same 
strong and serious thinker that we meet in Clement. 


1 Strom., iii. 1, pp. 509, 510. 
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One other consideration remains. Clement, as has been 
said, gives us a quotation of some length from Basilides; 
does it admit of any fruitful comparison with Hippolytus ? 
I think it does, though the subject treated does not fall 
within the range of the cosmical theory. It is a favourite 
notion in Hippolytus that the third sonship was left behind 
in the vavoe7veppia, evepyereiv Kat evepyereicOa.! It is there- 
fore noticeable that, in Clement’s extract, the infant who 
suffers without having previously sinned (at least in the 
present world) evepyereira:. Another resemblance is found 
in the frequency with which the first person singular is used, 
nui, Aéyw, idw, éo@ (five times). We have seen that the 
first person is similarly used in the quotations of Hippolytus, 
and I venture to suggest that this feature is more suited to 
the master defending his own thesis than to some obscure 
disciple arguing on behalf of another. These are certainly 
minor points, but they are not without their interest and 
value in connection with the more substantial argument 
which has preceded. 

It may be worth while noticing in this connection that in 
another passage where Clement cites the opinion of Basilides, 
though he does not quote him verbatim, we meet the words 
ovata, pivots, UTocTacts, cvyKaTaVects, ktiots, Showing, so far as 
they go, the Greek character of the system. Of these words 
we meet in Hippolytus with vous, ovcia,* and kricw. The 
two former words are far too common in philosophical dis- 
cussion for any stress to be laid on them; but the doctrine 


1 P, 364, 1. 2, 33 368, 1. 715; 374, 1. 64, 65 ; 378, l. 31, 39. 

2 Strom., v. 1, p. 645. 

3 P. 362, lL. 78-80; p. 368, 1. 64; p. 374, 1. 76; p. 376, 1. 78, 86, 93, 
94; 4. 

4 P, 368, 1. 89; p. 360, 1. 23, 27. 

5 P. 360, l. 20; p. 366, 1. 37; p. 372, 1]. 313 p. 376, 1. 92, as well as in a 
passage quoted from St Paul, p. 368, 1. 75 ; p. 370, 1. 96. 
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that a man knows God by nature falls in with the picture 
of the regulative power of nature presented by Hippolytus. 

To complete our investigation we must consider the evidence 
which is advanced to prove that the system described by 
Hippolytus is of later date than that which we find in 
Ireneus. The question has been re-examined by Hans 
Stahelin in Gebhardt and Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, 
VI. Band, Heft 3, in an essay on Die gnostischen Quellen 
Hippolyts, u.s.w., 1890. The author starts with a reference 
to an article by Dr Salmon, on “The cross-references in the 
‘Philosophumena,’” which appeared in Hermathena in 1885.1 

Dr Salmon pointed out that there were several suspicious 
agreements between the alleged writings of different sects 
quoted by Hippolytus; and among other hypotheses by which 
these might be explained, he suggested that possibly some 
forger had passed them off upon a writer who was known to 
be a collector of such goods. The main purpose of Stahelin is 
to examine thoroughly the question which was thus raised ; 
but he does not confine himself to this line of argument. The 
more obscure heresies do not at present concern us, and we 
must restrict our inquiry to the case of Basilides. 

The hypothesis of forgery would seem to me extremely 
precarious if there were far more resemblances of thought and 
language than are actually found between the Basilides of 
Hippolytus and his other heretics; for forms of opinion and 
of speech are apt to become current at any given time, and 
there is no improbability in the supposition that successive 
heretics were acquainted with the writings of their pre- 
decessors, and may even have unconsciously borrowed from 
them many a phrase or metaphor. However, the points of 
contact in the chapters on Basilides are very few. The one 
on which Stihelin ? relies most is merely an emphatic way of 


* Pp. 389-402. 2 P, 52 sq. 
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expressing “every possible thing.” In four parallel passages 
there is some resemblance in the turn of expression, and in all 
of them some part of the very ordinary word rapaXel7w occurs ; 
but the phrases in each case are different, and afford no proof 
of direct literary connection. 

Another parallel with the Sethians is pointed out,? which 
is much more striking at first sight than it is on closer 
examination. The Sethians had two principles, light and 
darkness. Between them was pure spirit; and this spirit (or 
breath) was not like a wind or a breeze, but like “an odour of 
an unguent or of incense.”* Under Basilides we are told 
that the Holy Spirit retained an odour of the sonship which 
had left it, as a vessel, though empty, retains “an odour of 
an unguent”* which was once within it.2 Here the notion of 
a sweet-smelling unguent is connected with the Spirit; but it 
is employed in one case to distinguish the Spirit from any- 
thing so rough and strong as wind, whereas with Basilides the 
Spirit is the orepéwua, and the figure of the unguent is totally 
different. The latter has a far closer parallel in Horace,— 
“Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem Testa diu.”® 
The two figures borrowed from a perfume are each so apt for 
the purpose of the writer that they may easily be independent 
of one another; and the common notion of a dividing Spirit 
has its source evidently in Genesis i. 

Another parallel to the Sethians is found in the fact that, 
according to them, the object of Christ’s coming was “to 
disunite and separate the things that have been mingled.”’ 
This is proved by the saying, “I came not to bring peace on 
the earth, but a sword.” So Basilides is made to say that 


1 The passages are p. 200, 1. 60 sg.; p. 238, 1. 90 89.3 p. 358, TOR sizes 
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Jesus is “the first-fruits of the sorting of the things that 
have been confused.”! Here the resemblance is confined to 
the idea, for the words are quite different. But the ideas, 
when examined, are found to belong to opposite schools of 
thought. The Sethians were dualists, or rather believers in 
three principles, and maintained that the consummation of 
things consisted in the separation of the light and the Spirit 
from the darkness; Basilides was a monist, and supposed that 
the world-process consisted in evolving and sorting into 
distinct classes the implicit and mingled contents of the 
cosmic seed. The fact that Basilides refers to the creative 
Word in Genesis, and has a couple of allusions to light as 
representing the good influences from above, can prove 
nothing; for figures borrowed from light are a common 
property of religious thinkers. The two systems are utterly 
different, and unlike in everything except the very casual 
resemblances which have been mentioned. On the other hand, 
there is a connection between the Sethians and the Basilideans 
of Clement in the use of the word tapayos.? It would be 
strange indeed if in a mass of speculation belonging to the 
same period of the world’s thought, and to schools more or 
less closely related to one another, we did not find resemblances 
quite as marked as those which have been produced. 

Dr Salmon calls attention to the mention of naphtha in 
illustration of the thought; but in the case of the Perate ® the 
point of the comparison is that naphtha draws fire to itself, but 
nothing else, whereas with Basilides* it is that it acts on fire 
even at a very great distance. Stahelin admits that the figure 
was too common to serve the purpose of the argument.® 

That there should be some similarities between Basilides 


1 P, 378, 1. 16, 17, amapxy THs puAoKpIWhoews . . . TAY ovyKexuuevar, 
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and Valentinus, who were contemporary teachers, and both — 
trained in Alexandrian learning, is not surprising. Stihelin! 
points out a connection between the great Archon of the one 
and the Demiurge of the other; each supposed that he was 
the supreme God. But there the resemblance ends. The 
Demiurge of Valentinus is pwpds «at dvovs, and does not 
know that he is the unwitting instrument of wisdom in the 
creation of the world? What a contrast this presents to the 
description of the great Archon already given, 6 uéyas codes, 
who made things with the recognized help of his wiser Son? 
Again, Valentinus applies the verse in Proverbs, “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” to the Demiurge,* 
as Basilides does to the great Archon. He does so, however, 
in a totally different connection. We have seen that Clement 
supports Hippolytus in saying that the Basilideans applied 
this verse to the astonishment of the Archon; and in the 
same place Clement expresses the opinion that Valentinus had 
similar thoughts in his mind in a passage quoted from an 
epistle of his. This may show that Clement did not remember 
any more direct application of the text by Valentinus, and is, 
so far, unfavourable to the article on that heretic; but it only 
confirms the account of Basilides. That both make a similar 
use of “the revelation of the sons of God,” and of the saying, 
“Tam the God of Abraham,” etc.; that both distinguish the 
God of the Old Testament from the Supreme Being; and that 
both adopt the term “Hebdomad,” is no more than might be 
reasonably expected, for we are not comparing two systems 
which originated in China and Peru, but two which sprang 
out of the same contemporaneous culture and the same 
tendencies of thought, and between which there might be a 
direct literary connection. 


1 P, 28 sqq. 2 vi. 33, 34, Pp. 282, 1. 22, 23; p. 284, Ll. 72-75. 
3 P. 366, 1. 38-40. 4 P. 280, 1. 96-08. 
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Dr Salmon, who suspects this Basilides to be a Valentinian 
in disguise, calls attention to the Valentinian technical words, 
Onutovpyos, kr pwua, ToTos. Anusoupyds, however, is a very 
common word for creator, and it is not used in any technical 
sense by Basilides. He uses dyusoupyjoavtos of the Supreme 
Not-being God The term éyuiovpyds is applied to both 
Archons.2 Moreover, this sort of language is not confined 
to the account in Hippolytus. In the short article of 
Theodoret? we find dymovpyia and Symovpyjoa. ”“Extpwua 
is used once, of the sonship left behind in the formlessness ; 
but it is obvious from the context that the expression is 
borrowed from St Paul,‘ and not from Valentinus, the whole 
conception being supported by quotations from the Epistles, 
and an application of the Apostle’s experience to the destinies 
of this third sonship. The word rozos is found twice: “This 
place is called Hebdomad,”® and, the first sonship left the 
Holy Spirit “in an appropriate place.”® “Place” is not a very 
distinctive word, and as a variation from td7zos we meet with 
xwptov’ and x#pa.8 Epiphanius too employs the word vozo- 
Oecia in describing the system of Basilides,? and Irenzeus 
mentions the locales positiones of the heavens. Clement, too, 
in arguing against Basilides, refers to cosmic things as Tov 
torov..° Some such terms are required by the theory ; but 
duactnua is the technical word. We may concede that the 
“ weBopiov tvevma Of this Basilides” is “closely related to the 
Valentinian dpos.” But the ideas which are represented by 
such phrases may be common to two systems which are funda- 


aE 362 51177: 
® To the great one, p. 366, 1. 38, 40; to the second, p. 368, 1. 60; p. 378, 
1, 20. Once the reference is not quite clear, p. 374, 1. 62. 


3 Heret. fab. compend., I. iv. SC ots Xv Oy 
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mentally distinct. We have a more striking example of the 
use of the same technical term in Epiphanius’ express ascrip- 
tion to the Basilideans of the word torépyua) which we 
associate with the doctrine of Valentinus. It is also to be 
observed that Clement more than once couples Basilides or his 
followers with Valentinus. He does so in the passage already 
referred to about “the fear of the Lord.” He does so again in 
connection with the Basilidean doctrine that the passions were 
appendages? to the soul,? and once more in reference to the 
natural eternity of genus.* I am therefore unable to see that 
the common terms and ideas which faintly tinge these two 
systems have any tendency to prove that the account in 
Hippolytus is a Valentinian forgery.° 

Stahelin seems to feel how very precarious this line of 
reasoning is, and relies more upon the internal inconsistencies 
and follies of the system described by Hippolytus, and its 
deviations from older and more authentic accounts. One or 
two slight inconsistencies of expression, such as the ascrip- 
tion of beauty to the “Not-being God,” who was above all 
predicates, are no proof of want of originality. These are 
only the inevitable failure of even strong thinkers to maintain 
themselves throughout at the same high level of abstract 
thought. There is, however, one inconsistency which may 
be considered too serious to be reconciled with unity of 
authorship. In speaking of the three hundred and sixty- 
five heavens the writer appears to commit himself to a 
system of emanation instead of his usual evolution.® The 
passage does not expressly describe a system of emanation ; 
but I fully admit that it does not seem of a piece with 
the rest of the account. But then, unfortunately for the 


Tie, 8. 2 Tpocaprhuara. 
3 Strom., ii. 20, p. 488. 4 Tévos. Strom., iv. 13, p. 603. 
5 See p. 402 of Dr Salmon’s article. © Stihelin, p. 81. 
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argument, it is a parenthesis which fits rather uneasily into | 
its place, and is not in the least required; and, as we have 
seen, it is ascribed, not to Basilides, but to the Basilideans. I 
am inclined to think that Hippolytus has here inserted an 
incongruous feature derived from his knowledge of the later 
and degenerate school. 

In comparing Hippolytus with other writers, Stahelin! 
quietly classes Irenzeus and Clement together, and finds that 
the deviations come under two heads: first, Hippolytus 
teaches a system of evolution, and the others one of 
emanation; secondly, the former presents a monistic, the 
latter a dualistic scheme.’ This classification of authorities 
cannot be admitted. We have seen that Hippolytus and 
Clement stand together against Irenzus, and that the latter 
cannot be regarded as an authority for the teaching of the 
founder of the school. St&helin makes no attempt to meet 
the arguments by which this is established, and does not 
seem aware of their existence. In estimating the alleged 
deviations, therefore, we may confine our attention to Clement 
and Hippolytus. 

It is perfectly true that Hippolytus not only describes a 
monistic system, but asserts in the strongest way that 
Basilides was a monist, and specially avoided emanation ; 
for what sort of emanation, he makes him ask, or what sort 
of matter, could God require to work up a Cosmos, like a 
spider spinning its threads, or a man working up bronze or 
wood?” 'This statement is the more noticeable because it is 
such an express contradiction to the known view of Irenzeus, 
and Hippolytus must have been convinced that he had the 


1 See p. 38 sqq. 


: C. 22, P. 360, 1. 25 sqg. The word for emanation is mpoBoah, 
Epiphanius says the vois, etc., rpoBéBanrat (i.c., 1), for which Irenzous has 
natum. Pseudo-Tert, has probolas ; Theodoret, mpoBanOjvat 
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authority of Basilides himself for making it. But what 
does Clement say? Unfortunately he is absolutely silent on 
this point. Stahelin cites only two neutral statements as 
evidence that Clement agrees with Irenzeus on this subject. 
One is that justice and peace are included in the ogdoad.! 
As Irenzeus does not mention justice, peace, or an ogdoad, 
this reference does not go far in proving the agreement of 
the two writers; and the only way in which a doctrine of 
emanation can be extracted from it is by piecing it on to 
Ireneus’ account of the derivation of Nis, Logos, ete.—a 
proceeding which is quite unwarrantable. By way of a 
second statement it is alleged that Clement makes the Nis 
or dvakovos of the highest God come down, and unite himself 
with the man Jesus from the baptism to the Passion.” If 
this were correct, it would not establish a doctrine of 
emanation ; but it is not correct, for Clement only says that 
the Basilideans affirmed that the dove was the d:axovos. The 
rest of the statement is made up out of Irenzus,—u most 
misleading way of presenting evidence, for there is nothing 
elsewhere in Clement to justify it.2 Stahelin thinks that the 
authority which Hippolytus follows retained, inconsistently, 
some traces of the original doctrine of emanation. We have 
already discussed the reference to the three hundred and 
sixty-five heavens; and we need only add now that they are 
called xricec, and not emanations. In what way the ascrip- 
tion of beauty to the Supreme points to emanation I confess 
I am unable to comprehend, and therefore cannot estimate 
the force of the mysterious argument which I suppose it 


must contain. 
In coming to the alleged dualism Stahelin has to admit 


1 Strom., iv. 25, p. 637. 2 Hacerpt. ex Theod., xvi, p. 962. : 
3 The didxovos is alluded to in connection with the Baptism in Strom., ii. 
8, p. 449, but without any explanation of its meaning, 
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that there is nothing about it in Irenzeus!; but he roundly 
asserts that according to Clement the system was dualistic.? 
If this were true, our whole argument would have to be 
abandoned, for the coincidences which have been pointed out 
could not be weighed against a difference so fundamental. 
But the evidence in support of this confident statement is 
of the most shadowy description. Clement charges Basilides 
with making the devil divine, because he regarded the 
sufferings of martyrdom as a punishment (though an honour- 
able one) for sin committed in a previous life; and he farther 
promises to discuss the doctrines of metempsychosis and of 
the devil on a proper occasion. Therefore, says Hilgenfeld,4 
Basilides’ doctrine of the devil must have been as peculiar 
as his doctrine of metempsychosis; and wherein can _ its 
peculiarity have consisted except in its dualism? We might 
readily answer, in anything rather than dualism; for the 
ordinary doctrine of the devil touches dualism so closely that 
it is in some danger of being confounded with it. And 
certainly the expression “making the devil divine”® points 
rather to the rigid monism of a pantheistic hypothesis. This 
interpretation exactly suits the argument, so far as it is 
unfolded. Clement thought that martyrdoms were due to a 
power hostile to God, and that in enduring them Christians 
were fighting on the side of God against the devil. Basilides 
could not admit the existence of a power hostile to God, and, 
as he believed. that God would not inflict suffering except 
as a punishment for sin, he was obliged to suppose that 
martyrdoms were punishments. The peculiarity, therefore, 
of his doctrine of the devil must have been that he regarded 
the devil as the instrument of God, who helped to put his 


1 P. 89. 2S R02 3 Strom., iv. 12, p. 601. 
* Ketzergeschichte, p. 221, quoted by Stihelin, p. 90. 
5 Oeid (wy Tov 5idBorov. 
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penal providence into execution. This divine devil, accord- 
ingly, seems to prove that the Basilides of Clement was a 
monist, and not a dualist, and must have been sufficiently 
peculiar to deserve notice on a proper occasion.! 

The only other argument is too frail to grasp. There might 
be a primitive confusion, and passions might be regarded as 
appendages, under either form of doctrine; for every system 
must admit the reality of differentiation, the existence of 
multiplicity and incongruity being the given fact which has 
to be explained. Which form of explanation Basilides 
adopted, Clement does not inform us; and I cannot concede 
that in retaining the words, confusion, sorting, restoration, 
Hippolytus is allowing the original dualism to peep through ; 
for no one who was not engaged upon an inquisition would 
feel the impropriety of the language. As to the rpocaptijuata, 
these are not offshoots from a positive realm of evil, but the 
clinging qualities of the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
in us; and virtue consists in overcoming this rs éXarrovos év 
yuiv Kkticews” Such a view is quite in harmony with a 
monistic system of evolution. 

An argument of a different kind is founded on the 
resemblances, already dealt with, between the Sethians and 
Basilides; for these resemblances, says Stahelin, show that 
the latter must have been originally as dualistic as the 
former2 This argument rests on the assumption that a 
monist may not on any account use a figure or a phrase 
which has ever been employed by a dualist, and it is difficult 
to see the validity of this canon of criticism. But if the 
article on the Sethians be, as is alleged, a forgery, we arrive 

1 This explanation, which I reached quite independently, was suggested 


by Gieseler (Theol. Stud. u. Kritik., 1830, p. 379), a8 I learn from Jacobi, 
“Das urspriingliche Basilidianische System,” in the Zettschrift fiir Kurchen- 


geschichte, 1877, vol. i. p. 528. 
2 Quoted from Isidore, Strom., ii. 20, p. 488. 3 P. 27 sq., 80, 81. 
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at the still stranger canon that no monist can use a figure 
or a phrase which it is possible for any forger of a dualistic 
system within a century afterwards to adopt. Such argu- 
ments only betray the weakness of the cause which they are 
intended to support. 

The one really serious argument remains. There is extant 
in a Latin translation “The Acts of the Disputation between 
Archelaus and Manes.”' These Acts appear to be as early as 
the fourth century, if not written at the end of the third 2; but 
the author is unknown, and it is not certain whether they were 
originally written in Greek or Syriac. We there‘ learn that 
“there was also a preacher among the Persians, a certain Basi- 
lides, of greater antiquity, not long after the times of our Apostles, 
who being himself also a crafty man, and seeing that at that 
time everything was already preoccupied, wished to maintain 
that dualism which was also in favour with Scythianus.” 
The writer “cites the beginning of the thirteenth book of his 
treatises (tractatuum), in which it was said that ‘the saving 
word’ (the Gospel) by means of the parable of the rich man 
and the poor man pointed out the source from which nature 
(or a nature) without a root and without a place germinated 
and extended itself over things (rebus supervenientem, unde 
pullulaverit). He breaks off a few words later, and adds that 
after some five hundred lines Basilides invites his reader to 
abandon idle and curious elaborateness (varietate), and to 
investigate rather the studies and opinions of barbarians on 


1 Routh, Reliquie Sacre, vol. v. 

» Jacobi gives reasons for placing them shortly before or after 325 A.D. 
L.c., p. 496 sq. 

3 Jacobi tries to show that the author wrote in Greek, and probably 
belonged to Egypt. Lc. p. 493 sqq. Harnack thinks the original was 
Syriac, appealing to the authority of K. Kessler (“Die Acta Archelai und 
das Diatessaron Tatians,” 1883, in the Texte wnd Untersuchungen, vol. i, 
Pp. 137 8g.). 
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good and evil. Certain of them, Basilides states, said that 
there are two beginnings of all things, light and darkness.” ! 
The date of this Basilides, the thirteen books, and the 
exposition of a parable seem to point to our Alexandrian 
heresiarch, and this is confirmed by the reference to barbarians, 
for we learn from Agrippa Castor, alleged by Eusebius to be a 
contemporary writer, that Basilides “named as prophets to 
himself Barcabbas and Barcoph, appointing also some other 
non-existent persons, and that he assigned to them barbarous 
appellations to astonish those who stand in awe of such 
things” ;? but I confess I cannot recognise him in a “preacher 
among the Persians,” and a man who “had nothing of his 
own to assert.” The writer, too, has previously mentioned the 
heretic along with Marcion and Valentinus,? so that we might 
expect some indication that the same person was referred to, 
even though the two passages are addressed to different 
people. Dr Hort thinks “the evidence for the identity of the 
two writers may on the whole be treated as preponderating ” ; 
but certainly the question is by no means free from doubt.t 
If we assume the identity, we have to consider the value to 
be attached to the statements of the writer. We do not know 
who he was. He has made a strange blunder in calling 
Basilides a preacher among the Persians. He asserts that all 
Basilides’ books “contain things difficult and rugged,” so that 
he may conceivably have misunderstood what was before 
him. As Dr Hort points out, “his language . . . is loose, as 
if he were not sure of his ground; and the quotation which 
he gives by no means bears him out.... It assuredly re- 

1 Dr Hort, in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, i. p. 276 b. 

2 Kuseb., H. #., iv. 7. 3 Cap. xxxviii. 

4 Jacobi, in supposing that the writer referred to the well-known 
Basilides, treats the statement that he was a preacher among the Persians 


as entirely unworthy of credit, and thinks that the author deemed an 
ancient heretic unworthy of exact study. L.c., pp. 493, 507. 
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quires considerable straining to draw the brief interpretation 
given of the parable to a Manichean position, and there is 
nothing to show that the author of it himself adopted the 
first set of ‘barbarian’ opinions which he reported. Indeed, 
the description of evil (for evil doubtless is intended) as a 
supervenient nature, without root and without place, reads 
almost as if it were directed against Persian doctrine, and 
may be fairly interpreted by Basilides’ comparison of pain 
and fear to the rust of iron as natural accidents.” I think 
this is just criticism, and that we cannot place much 
confidence in the judgment. of our anonymous informant. 
Jacobi believes that this passage was cited to illustrate the 
obscurity, and not the dualism, of Basilides. But, however 
this may be, he is in full agreement with the interpretation 
of the passage given by Dr Hort, and points out that it 
contradicts the doctrine ascribed by implication to Basilides 
in Epiphanius’ reference to a 6/€a rod xaxov,! and further that, 
in proper dualism, the evil principle could not be described 
as “poor.”? It appears, therefore, that, if this citation has 
preserved a genuine fragment of Basilides, it confirms, instead 
of contradicting, the results of our investigation. The writer 
introduces the second quotation only that he may confirm by 
“certain testimonies” his assertion that Scythianus was the 
real founder of the dualism preached by Manes, and that this 
Scythianus was a barbarian. It is quite appropriate, there- 
fore, to quote a passage from Basilides in which he says that 
some of the barbarians were dualists; but as our author 
evidently found Basilides rather beyond his comprehension, 
he may have hastily concluded that he wished to maintain 
(voluit affirmare) the opinions which he quoted. As Jacobi 
remarks, he would not have ascribed to the heresiarch a 
mere wish to maintain dualism if he had found explicit 
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passages suited to his purpose.! On the whole, then, if we 
had no other evidence, we might think it right to accept 
provisionally the testimony of this writer; but when this 
testimony is found to be wanting in clearness and _ self- 
consistency, while it is opposed to our most trustworthy 
authorities, I think we must not hesitate to reject it. 

The final argument of Stahelin is that some of the articles 
are so strange that they are most easily understood as the 
production of a man who was secretly mocking the whole 
Gnostic movement.? Under Basilides he refers to the doctrine 
that “ Not-being God made a not-being world out of not-being 
things,”* and to the notion of “the great ignorance.” No 
doubt the former doctrine sounds rather strange to modern 
ears; but it is the natural outcome of a tendency of thought 
prevalent at Alexandria, and marks the genuine and original 
thinker rather than the mocking forger. The absolute must 
be a simple unity, elevated above all predicates; for pre- 
dicates imply comparison and differentiation. Philo tried to 
express this idea by calling God 6 wy or ro dy. But this 
was not sufficiently abstract for later thinkers. Plotinus 
maintained that the unit* transcended both reason and 
essence ®; the former, because reason involves the distinction 
of thinker and thought; the latter, because being and reason 
are identical.® Basilides anticipated this lofty abstraction. 
He did not mean to deny what we should call the reality of 
God, but to indicate that he was such as creation could 
neither denote by speech nor contain in thought,’ that he 

4 Iie.s p: 507: 2 P. 106. 

3 Obx dv beds emolnoe kdcpuor odx byTa eé odK byTwyv. P. 358, 1. 6, 7. 
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p- 146 sq.), the latter statement is derived from Plato, od« odclas dvtos tov 
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was incomprehensible, that he was above all names,’ and 
beyond all thought and characterisation.2 We must explain 
the “not-being world” in a similar way. It was incapable 
of predicates until the process of differentiation and mul- 
tiplicity began. Similarly, “nothing” means none of the 
things that are named, or are apprehended by sensation or 
by thought.’ This is a daring attempt to solve the pro- 
foundest of metaphysical problems, and may or may not be 
satisfactory ; but it does not mark the jesting forger. 

The doctrine of the great ignorance is one of singular 
originality. The whole process of creation is conceived as 
a struggling upwards of all things. This involves a con- 
tinual groaning and travailing, till the revelation of the sons 
of God takes place. But when, through the emancipation of 
the third sonship, this is accomplished, God will stop the 
ceaseless pain and sighing by compassionately bringing on the 
Cosmos the great ignorance, in order that all things may 
remain according to nature, and nothing desire anything 
contrary to its nature, and that no soul may be tortured 
by desiring impossibilities, as though a fish were to desire 
to feed upon the mountains with sheep.® It is a curious ’ 
thought, but one not without beauty and pity; and this 
blessed ignorance is a fitting close to the process of evolu- 
tion, when the restoration of all things will be accomplished, 
and every part of creation have reached its allotted goal. 

We must add, in conclusion, that the case of Basilides is 
very different from that of the more obscure heretical sects, 
In their case some forged documents might be passed off upon 
Hippolytus, but Basilides was a well-known writer, and 
there could have been no serious difficulty in obtaining a 


1 P, 370, 1. 2. 2.2. 262 Bie 
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copy of his works through the regular channels. He was 
the author of twenty-four books on “the Gospel,”! as we 
are informed by Eusebius on the authority of Agrippa 
Castor?; and Clement, who apparently refers to this 
voluminous work under the title of Exegetica,? evidently 
considered its thoughts sufficiently weighty to deserve con- 
sideration. If Hippolytus seriously wished to know the 
principal contents of so important a composition, it is very 
unlikely that he would have placed himself in untrustworthy 
hands. This improbability is greatly increased by the fact 
that the account which he gives is not the result of first 
impressions, but is a departure as deliberate as it is complete, 
not only from the representations of his master Irenzeus, but 
from those which he himself gave at an earlier period in his 
“Compendium, ’—if at least it is rightly supposed that that 
work is substantially preserved in the summary of Pseudo- 
Tertullian. What reasonable explanation can be given of so 
remarkable a change except that Hippolytus, having made 
himself acquainted with the writings of Basilides himself, dis- 
covered that the accounts of the system which were current 
in the west when he was a youth were totally incorrect ?¢ 

I am unable, then, to attach any serious force to the 
arguments by which the hypothesis of forgery is supported ; 
and on a survey of the whole case, I think the evidence 
renders it highly probable that the writer quoted by 
Hippolytus is Basilides himself. If this conclusion be 
correct, Basilides used the Fourth Gospel as one of a set 
of writings known as “the Gospels.” 


1 Not “his” Gospel, as Stihelin says, putting “his” in inverted commas, 
p- 89. 

2 He Ei, 1s 7's 3 Strom., iv. 12, p. 599. 

4 We may notice especially the use of probole by Pseudo-Tertullian, and 
the emphatic statement of Hippolytus that Basilides entirely rejected the 
jdeas connected with this word. 


CHAPTER XI 
NAASSENI, PERATH, ALOGI, AND DOCETZ. 


HIPPOLYTUS gives an account of yet earlier heretics than those 
whose views we have been considering. In describing the 
opinions of the Naasseni and Perate,! he follows his usual 
plan of quoting heretical writers; but as he does not, prior to 
his citations, name the founders of the schools, and gives us 
no sort of clue to the authorship or dates of the works which 
he quotes, we cannot feel any confidence that the quotations 
carry us far back into the second century. In the course, 
indeed, of his exposition of the Peratic doctrine he refers to 
two founders (apyyyot) of the heresy under the names of 
Kuphrates the Peratic (probably one from beyond the river, 
from the remote east) and Celbes the Carystian (from Carystus, 
a town in the south of Eubcea).2 These men are mentioned 
also in an earlier part of the work,? and again in the summary 
in the last book. Theodoret, who closely follows the 
summary of Hippolytus, naturally introduces these heretics >; 
and Origen tells us that the Ophites “boasted that a certain 

' vy. 6-18. The former name is equivalent to Ophites, vaas being the 
Hebrew of 6 dgus (§ 6, p. 132). The Peratee called themselves so because 
they alone were able, through their superior knowledge, d:eadeiv kad repacat 
Thy p8opdv, which was to come on everything -yevynrdy (§ 16, p. 190). 

2Vi LSD LO2s 

3 iv. 2, where the latter is called Acembes. 

* x. 10, where the second name stands first, in the form of Ademes, 


5 Heret. Fab. Compend., i. 17. 
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Euphrates was the introducer of their impious doctrines.” 1 
These may be the names of real men; but we know nothing 
of their lives or dates. We are not even informed whether 
they were authors; and it might be that, though they were 
the founders of the sect, their doctrines were committed to 
writing only by their successors. Hippolytus, indeed, in the 
section following that in which he names the heresiarchs 
refers with unusual explicitness to ulav Twa Tov Tap’ adrois 
dofafouervwv BiBrwv, from which he gives an extraordinary 
quotation, about two pages long; but he supplies no hint of 
the authorship, and it may have been an anonymous publi- 
cation. He adds that the rest of their books contain the same 
kind of thing; and I can see no ground even for a plausible 
conjecture in each instance from what author the extracts are 
derived. In this case, then, there is, so far as I am aware, no 
evidence to discuss. Still it is important to observe that the 
Fourth Gospel is frequently referred to; for we thus learn 
that the representatives of the earliest Gnosticism agreed with 
the Catholics in acknowledging its authority.2 There is no 
allusion to the authorship of the book, but it is quoted as 
though it were well-known and recognised Scripture. The 
first quotation is introduced by ro yeypappévor, others by rod 
eipnucvoy, elpnkev 6 cwTHp, OF Some similar expression. 

Now, quite apart from any particular evidence of the early 
existence of the Gospel which we have found among the 
Gnostics, I cannot but agree with those who regard its wide 
acceptance by the heretics as a most significant fact—a fact 
which becomes more impressive when we remember that the 
one great sect which disowned its authority would find in its 

1 Cont. Cels., vi. 28, p. 351. See the Dict. of Christ. Biog. for conjectures 
about Euphrates. 

2 It is quoted or referred to p. 148, 1. 24; 150, 1.55; 152, 1. 74, 91, 923 


154, 1. 8-9; 156, 1. 48; 158, 1. 83-84; 166,1. 135 172,1.5,12,13; 178,L2; 
192, l. 52; 194, 1. 58; 196, 1. 22, 233 198, 1. 32. 
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alleged Johannine authorship a sufficient reason for its 
rejection. That not only the Catholic Church scattered 
throughout so many lands, but such diverse schools of 
heretics in east and west, who were so glad to pierce every 
weak place in the Catholic armour, should agree to accept as 
apostolic a work which was first published in the very heat of 
their controversies, is not easily believed. Men of even the 
smallest understanding would have wanted to know why the 
book had been concealed so long, and some plausible story 
would have been required to account for so strange a fact. 
But so far as we know, not a single controversialist took 
advantage of his opportunities. By a tacit conspiracy 
between inveterate foes a most damaging circumstance was 
buried in eternal oblivion; and the opposing armies in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa agreed to respect as ancient what they knew 
to be modern. The general probabilities of the case, then, 
support the conclusion which we have reached by an ex- 
amination of details, that the Gospel is older than the great 
Gnostic controversies, and was securely established in the 
respect of Christians before the serious divisions in the Church | 
began. 

‘Thus far we have had a uniform testimony; but happily 
for those who are unable to accept the apostolic authorship of — 
the Gospel, the harmony is broken by one discordant note, 
and the Alogi are fondled with a tenderness suitable to their | 
small dimensions. Schiirer, who is a careful inquirer, sets | 
great store upon their opinion, and founds on it a very serious | 
conclusion. He says we know, “through Ireneus and | 
Epiphanius, that there was a party in the Church in the 
second century which did not acknowledge the Gospel of 
John as apostolic or canonical. .. . These opponents of the 
Gospel of John were not heretics, but a party in the Church. 
How could such a party venture to reject the Gospel if its 
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apostolic origin was known and acknowledged? They had 
dogmatic grounds, to be sure, for the rejection. But after the 
apostolic origin of the New Testament Scriptures was once 
acknowledged by the Church, parties set on one side the 
strongest dogmatic points which were not convenient to them 
in quite another way—not by rejection, but by interpretation 
of Scripture. If the Alogoi had recourse simply to rejecting 
the Gospel, its apostolic origin cannot at that time have been 
generally acknowledged.”! It will be observed that the force 
of this argument depends on the assertion that the Alogi were 
not heretics, but a party in the Church; but Schiirer has not 
derived this information from either Irenzus or Epiphanius. 
The former, who gives them no name, refers to them in a part 
of his work in which he describes the treatment of the 
Gospels by various schools of heretics, and he places them 
between Marcion and the Valentinians.2 Moreover, he 
attributes their rejection of the Gospel to their heretical view 
of the gift of the Spirit, and declares that by thus sinning 
against the Spirit they fall into the unpardonable sin. He 
does not tell us whether they denied either the Johannine 
authorship or the early date of the Gospel, but merely says 
that they “did not admit” it. This statement is true also in 
regard to Marcion and the Ebionites; so that, if we confine 
ourselves to the authority of Irenzeus, we can only say that 
in addition to these heretics there were others who, for 
dogmatic reasons, did not receive the Gospel, and if we follow 
the prevalent conjecture, that they were influenced by reaction 
against Montanist excesses) Mr C. H. Turner, following 
older authorities, believes, on the contrary, that they were an 
offshoot of the Montanists, who rejected the Fourth Gospel 


1 Article on “The Fourth Gospel,” in the Contemporary Review, Sept. 


1891, p. 415 5g. 
eri somrae 
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because the Paraclete was promised to the Apostles. This view 
has the advantage of enabling us to accept the existing 
reading of Ireneus, “pseudoprophetee quidem esse volunt.”* 
In either case this goes a very little way towards proving that 
the Gospel was not generally acknowledged by the Church. 
We must turn, then, to Epiphanius, who gives a long and 
rambling account of some very indefinite persons, whom, 
perhaps borrowing from Hippolytus,? he nicknames Alogi,’ 
and who are frequently identified with the obscure heretics 
referred to by Irenzus, though they have nothing in common 
except their rejection of the Gospel. But here, again, we are 
not informed that these men were a party in the Church. On 
the contrary, they are placed in the roll of heretics; they are 
described as “entirely strangers to the preaching of the 
truth” ;° and their doctrine is stigmatised as “heresy.”® The 
only discoverable ground for Schiirer’s assertion is that 
Epiphanius once remarks, “for they themselves appear to 
believe as we do.”” But the very form of this sentence shows 
that he did not regard them as a party in the Church; for 
clearly “we” are the Catholics, from whom “they” are 
distinguished. It is apparent also from the context that only 


1 See the careful note in the Journal of Theological Studies, iii. p. 116, 
The point is not important for our present inquiry. 

2 This was suggested by Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, Part I., vol. ii. 
Pp. 394- 

3 Her., li. 

4 Bousset, indeed, says that Epiphanius treats the Alogi as opponents of 
the Spirit and deniers of the gifts of the Spirit in the Church (Meyer's 
Kom. Offenbar., p. 17). There is no reference in support of this statement, 
and I can find nothing to justify it. They are, it is true, charged with 
“not having received the Holy Spirit” (§ 35); but this refers only to 
their rejection of parts of the Scriptures: “they waged war against the 
words spoken by the Spirit.” There is no suggestion that they rejected 
the Gospel because it seemed to favour Montanist claims. 

* § 3. * §§ 1, 3, 33, 35. 


7 Aokodor yap adrol ra loa huty moredew, § 4. 
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one doctrine is in question: these heretics agreed with the 
Church about the person of Christ, in opposition to Cerinthus. 
We must add that Philaster, evidently describing the same 
people, calls them “heretics,” and says that they “remain in 
heresy.” The foundation, then, of Schiirer’s argument turns 
out to be little better than a quicksand. 

Nevertheless, these Alogi are very interesting, and it is a 
pity Epiphanius has not spared some of his abuse in 
order to give us more exact information. A brief abstract 
of his account may enable the reader to form a just estimate 
of their importance. In the opening section he says that this 
heresy arose after the Cataphrygians, Quartodecimans, and 
others. He proposes to call them Alogi, as rejecting the 
books of John, and therefore the Logos which was preached 
by John. He says, “they receive neither the Gospel of 
John nor his Apocalypse. And if, indeed, they received the 
Gospel, but rejected the Apocalypse, we should say, do they 
then do this in accordance with exact investigation, not re- 
ceiving an apocryphal book on account of the things said 
deeply and darkly in the Apocalypse?” But since they “do 
not receive the books preached by the holy John,” they 
answer to his description of the antichrist in the Catholic 
Epistles” They are, however, “ashamed to contradict the 
holy John, because they know that he also was in the 
number of the Apostles, and beloved by the Lord.” They 
therefore endeavour to overthrow his writings in a different 
way; “for they say that they are not [works] of John, but 
of Cerinthus; and they affirm that they are not worthy [to 
be] in the Church.”® This opinion proves that they under- 
stand neither what they say nor whereof they affirm. “For 


1 Her., quoted by Charteris, Canonicity, p. 438. BES is 
3 § 3. It is worth noticing that they thus ascribe the Gospel and the 


Apocalypse to the same author. 
22 
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how shall the things spoken against Cerinthus be [works] of 
Cerinthus?” For Cerinthus thought that Christ was of 
recent date and a mere man, but John preached the Logos 
as eternal, and come from heaven, and made flesh. This 
proves their folly; “for they themselves seem to believe as 
we do,” though they do not hold the certainty of the 
preaching administered to us through the holy John. For 
they affirm “that his books do not agree with the rest of 
the apostles; and they seem further to attack the holy and 
inspired teaching. And what, he says, did he say? That in 
the beginning was the Word,” etc. Next follows a reference 
to the earlier part of the Fourth Gospel, down to the marriage 
in Cana. “And the other evangelists affirm that he spent forty 
days in the desert, being tempted by the devil, and then 
having returned and received the disciples.” Epiphanius 
explains that John discloses some things omitted by the 
others, and that the others do not begin from the very series 
of events.!_ Then follow remarks upon the other evangelists, 
and their mode of beginning. The objection of the Alogi 
proceeds thus :—‘“ But the Gospel in the name of John, they 
affirm, speaks falsely ; for after saying that the Word became 
flesh, and tabernacled among us, and a few other things, 
immediately it says that a marriage took place in Cana of 
Galilee.”* Epiphanius replies that according to John Jesus 
returned again to the Baptist after the temptation, but that 
the evangelist passed by the things related by Matthew. 
“But they say that the Gospel according to John, since it 
did not state the same things, is uncanonical, and that they 
themselves do not receive it.” Further on are the words :— 
“But again the same persons accuse the holy evangelist, or 
rather the same Gospel; because, he says, John spoke about 
two passovers [saying] that the Saviour had celebrated them, 
§ 4. 2 § 18, 
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but the other evangelists about one passover.”! Epiphanius 
is ready with his reply, and declares that there were three 
passovers. 

We must notice one of the arguments of the Alogi against 
the Apocalypse, because it seems to fix the date of the persons 
whom Epiphanius is refuting. Some of these Alogi raised the 
objection that there was a letter to the angel of the church 
at Thyatira, whereas there was no church of Christians in 
that place. Epiphanius replies, “if they say, there is not 
now a church at Thyatira they show that John prophesied.” 
For as they themselves and the Cataphrygians dwelt there, 
and had brought over the whole city to their. heresy, there 
was no Church; “but now,” he continues, “on account of the 
Lord, in the present time, after a period of one hundred and 
twelve years, the Church exists and increases, and there are 
some others there. But then the whole Church was emptied 
into that according to the Phrygians.” This fusing of the 
Church in the heresy of the Cataphrygians, which took 
place ninety-three years after the ascension, was foretold 
in the words, “but I have against thee, that thou 
sufferest the woman Jezebel to deceive my servants, 
saying that she herself is a prophetess, teaching to eat 
things sacrificed to idols, and to commit fornication.” ? 
Apparently there was no evidence that the Alogi rejected 
the Epistles of John; for Epiphanius mentions their 
doing so only as an inference,—“but perhaps also the 
Epistles, for these also agree with the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse.” 3 

From the foregoing summary we learn that the Alogi lived 
at Thyatira ; and this fact is in agreement with the conjecture 
that the heretics mentioned by Ireneus were moved by 
opposition to Montanism. It does not, however, favour the 


1 § 22. 2S 3% ° § 34. 
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suggestion that Epiphanius has in mind the Roman Presbyter 
Gaius, although he may avail himself of the reply of 
Hippolytus to that writer! In the same passage he places 
them one hundred and twelve years before the time when he 
was writing, and we thus arrive at the year 263. It may be 
that we can place no reliance upon this date?; but the 
acceptance of it suggests some interesting points. Dionysius 
of Alexandria states that some before his time entirely 
rejected the Apocalypse, and ascribed it to Cerinthus.2 Now, 
Epiphanius tells us that the Alogi said that the Gospel and 
Apocalypse were works, not of John, but of Cerinthus. In 
respect to the Apocalypse’this suggestion had at least a show 
of reason, being supported by the millennarian doctrine of 
that work; but if it was really extended to the Gospel, it 
must have been by men who were ignorant of the teaching 
of Cerinthus, and took it for granted that if both books were 
forgeries they both proceeded from the same pen. I cannot 
help suspecting, however, that Epiphanius has himself ex- 
tended to the Gospel what was said only of the Apocalypse. 
Trenzeus says nothing of the rejection of the Apocalypse, 
though he goes out of his way to mention Paul; and 
accordingly, if the same men really rejected both books, this 
was probably a later development. Again, Ireneeus refers 
only to a dogmatic objection, whereas Epiphanius refers only 


1 See a paper by Dr J. Rendel Harris, which was read before the Society 
of Historical Theology in Oxford, and afterwards printed in Hermas in 
Arcadia and other Essays, 1896. 

* There are some signs of confusion, either in the mind of Epiphanius 
himself, or on the part of his transcribers. It is clear by the position 
which he assigns to the Alogi that he considers them as belonging to the 
second century ; and this view is confirmed by the following remark upon 
Theodotus at the opening of liv.,—ardcmacua trdpxwv ex Ths Mpoeipnucvns 
ardyou aipécews, x.7.A. For the possible connection of this puzzling date 
with Hippolytus, see Bousset in Meyer’s Kom., Offenbarung, p. 17, Anm. 1. 

3 Eusebius, H. £., vii. 25. 
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to eritical objections. Can it be that Epiphanius really quotes 
from a work published in 263, and that the author imitated 
Dionysius? in his critical treatment of the Apocalypse, by 
finding critical reasons for an opinion which was previously 
entertained upon dogmatic grounds? We cannot venture to 
answer these questions with any confidence. Three facts, 
however, may be safely asserted. First, there were men 
(I judge that they were very few, from the scanty notices 
that have reached us”) who challenged the Gospel both for 
doctrinal and critical reasons, and hence it appears that the 
Church was not allowed to accept the book in absolute blind- 
ness. Secondly, Irenzus, who was in living contact with 
early tradition, and might, if he had thought proper, have 
told us a great deal that he has left unsaid, is content to 
notice the fact of rejection, and does not think it worth 
discussing; whereas, Epiphanius thinks that the critical 
arguments require an elaborate reply. Thirdly, there is not 
a trace of any argument based on historical grounds, nor is 
the traditional date of the Gospel in any way impugned. 
Surely, if the Gospel had been before the public for only a 
few years, the assailants would have taken advantage of this 
most damaging fact, and we should have had some sort of 
reply. 

In order to assist our judgment of the general value of this 
testimony, it should be observed that a very large part of the 
. section is only indirectly connected with the Alogi. It is, in 
fact, to a great extent a treatise on the harmony of the 
Gospels, which even has reference to the objections of “certain 
of the Greek philosophers,” Porphyry and Celsus being men- 

1 Died 264 A.D. 

2 Here the silence of Eusebius is certainly significant. He places the 
Gospel without hesitation év duoroyoupéevos, describes it as tats bxd roy 


odpavdy dieyywonevoy exxdnotas, and couples it with the First Epistle as 
mapd te Tois viv Kad rots ér’ patois dvauplacnros. H. H., Die? AS 25. 
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tioned by name.! It is totally devoid of historical details, if 
we except the vague and confused reference to Thyatira and 
the date. In the passages where the arguments of others seem 
to be really adduced, there is no reference to the authorship of 
the Gospel. In the Commentary of Bar-Salibi on the Gospel 
of John we are told that a certain heretic “blames John, 
because he was not in agreement with his companions,” and 
that Hippolytus replies.2. This mode of statement seems to 
show that the heretic in question did not deny the Johannine 
authorship of the Gospel, though he questioned its accuracy. 
Such a view was as likely as an attack on its genuineness to 
call forth a defence from Hippolytus. From these facts one 
is almost inclined to suspect, in the absence of any better 
testimony, that this heresy first assumed distinct shape in 
Epiphanius’ own mind, and that his ideas respecting it may 
have been mainly founded on the testimony of Irenzeus that 
some heretics rejected the Fourth Gospel, and of Dionysius of 
Alexandria that some persons, apparently orthodox, ascribed the 
Apocalypse to Cerinthus, and on the knowledge acquired in his 
own general reading that various writers, heathen philosophers, 
the Presbyter Gaius, and perhaps others, objected to the ecredi- 
bility of the Gospels on the ground of their inconsistent state- 
ments. That any sect was so completely composed of adoyot, 
men without reason,as to ascribe the Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus, 
is almost as incredible as the fact which he attests on his personal 
knowledge,’ that the water in the fountain at Cibyre in Caria 
was in the habit of turning into wine at the hour when the 


miracle was wrought at Cana, els waptipiov Tots Gristovow. 


1 § 8. There seems to be no reason for supposing that these philosophers 
questioned the authorship of the Gospel. See Liicke, i. pp. 69 sq. and 79. 
They would naturally dwell on its inconsistency with the Synoptics. 
Amelius, a contemporary of Porphyry, describes the author as BdpBapov, 
but does not name him (Euseb., Prep. Evan., xi. 18). 

2 See Dr J. R. Harris, ic. 3 § 30. 
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I am unable, therefore, to attach much importance to these 
obscure heretics; but so far as our information can be relied 
upon, it renders more impressive the universal consensus as to 
the early date of the Gospel, and the all but universal con- 
sensus as to its authorship. 

One other heresy calls for a moment’s attention. So much 
importance has been attached to the Docetic Acts of John in 
recent discussions that it is necessary to notice them, though, 
as I do not think they contain a solution of our problem, our 
notice must be brief. In 1896 Corssen published a very able 
article on “ Monarchianische Prologe zu den vier Evangelien,” 
in the Texte und Untersuchungen, volume xv. In the course 
of this he speaks of the Acts of John, ascribed to Leucius 
Charinus. From the fragments known at that time it was 
apparent that this was-a Docetic work. Corssen points out 
that our Gospel puts into the mouth of the Apostle John a 
sharp protest against the doctrine delivered by the same 
Apostle in the Acts. While the Gospel thus deliberately 
contradicts the teaching of the Acts, the Acts on their side 
betray no acquaintance with an exposition contrary to their 
own. Hence it appears certain that the author of the Gospel 
was acquainted, if not with the work of Leucius himself, at 
least with the traditions which Leucius had not indeed 
created, but only thrown into literary form. This being the 
relation between the Evangelist John and the John of the 
Acts, we can understand why the author of the Fourth 
Gospel came to ascribe his book to the Apostle." The next 
year Dr M. R. James was able to publish from a Vienna 
manuscript an important portion of the Acts of John, 
including the Docetic fragments already known.’ In an 
appended essay Dr James argues with great force against 
Corssen’s view, and maintains that Leucius was acquainted 


Peri. 2 Texts and Studves, 1897. 
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with the Johannine writings, and evaded their authority 
by the supposition that “St John wrote for the multitude 
certain comparatively plain and easy episodes in the life of 
the Lord: but that to the inner circle of the faithful his 
teaching was widely different.”1 To this view Hilgenfeld 
replied in an elaborate article on “ Der gnostische und der 
kanonische Johannes tiber das Leben Jesu.”* He endeavours 
to show that the apparent references to the Gospel are either 
delusive or interpolated, and points out that the accounts of 
the calling of the Apostles, and of the closing scenes of Christ’s 
life, are quite unlike those of the Evangelist. On whichever 
side we may think the probability lies, the question is one 
which admits of no absolute decision. We learn from Hippo- 
lytus? that at least one Docetist appealed to the authority of 
the Fourth Gospel; but the writer of the apocryphal Acts, if 
he wished to contradict the clear teaching of the Gospel, would 
naturally show scant respect for its narrative, and yet might 
not wish formally to enter into a polemic against it. Accord- 
ingly, while the evidence that he knew the Gospel may be 
regarded as uncertain, the evidence of his ignorance of it is 
equally inconclusive.* On the other hand, while the Evangelist 

1 P. 149. The text in its completest form appeared in 1898, under the 
editorship of Max. Bonnet, in Acta Apost. Apoc., ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, 

2 Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1900. 

3 Ref. omn. Her., viii. 10. 

4 I do not remember noticing in the discussion what seems an obvious 
reference to the composition of the Gospel in the part published by 
Tischendorf in 1851. After speaking of the Apocalypse, and John’s 
return to Ephesus, the writer describes him as érouvnuovebwv boa 6 Kdptos. 
abrois éAcyev (Tisch., p. 272 ; Bonnet, p. 160). It is possible that this is not 
part of the original text, for Bonnet gives reasons for thinking that the 
whole narrative of the Roman journey has been retouched by a later hand 
(p. xxviii). Liechtenhan assumes, as though it were beyond question, 
that the writer of the Acts was acquainted with the Gospel (see his article, 
“Die pseudepigraphe Litteratur der Gnostiker,” in the Zeit. f. neut. W 188. , 


1902, pp. 229 sq.). And Carl Schmidt, the most recent investigator, thinks 
that the dominant critical opinion has established the thesis that the 
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confessedly rebuked Docetie errors, I do not know that there 
is a particle of evidence that he was acquainted with the work 
of Leucius. That work contains some of the essential ideas 
of Valentinianism, and must be put as late as the rise of the 
great Gnostic systems, when we have seen reason to believe 
that the Gospel was already in existence. That Docetism in 
some form was an early and widespread error there can be 
no doubt; but even Ignatius attacks it much more explicitly 
and emphatically than 1 John.!' 1 John, warning the readers 
that the spirit of antichrist is already in the world,? seems to 
indicate an incipient stage of error, whereas in Leucius it is 
developed in all its monstrous absurdity, and introduced into 
a fictitious narrative which can hardly have been invented till 
long after the Apostle’s death. I do not think, therefore, that 
the Acts of John throw any real light upon our problem. 
These relics of an obscure past naturally awaken interest ; 
but the chief feeling which they kindle in my own mind is 
one of gratitude to the authorities of the early Church for 
having saved Christianity from rotting away in such a heap 
of abject rubbish. 

author of the Acts knew the Gospel and the other Johannine writings, and 


made abundant use of them (“Die alten Petrusakten im Zusammenhang 
der apokryphen Apostellitteratur,” in Texte und Unters., N. F., ix. 1, 


1903, P. 26). 
1 See Ad. Trall., especially ix. and x., and Ad. Smyrn., i-v. 
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CHAPTER XII 
RESULTS OF THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 


WE have now reached the end of our inquiry into the external 
evidence. It is difficult to sum up in a few telling and 
decisive lines the results of a prolonged investigation, which 
has involved, at almost every step, the consideration of a 
number of details, and the balancing of delicate probabilities. 
These things do not strike the imagination, or furnish suit- 
able materials for a brilliant picture, which, by possessing 
clearness of outline and the symmetry of an artistic com- 
position, may captivate the reason. The impressions which 
they have made have not been driven in with the triumphant 
force of an advocate’s plea; and it is easy, if we are so 
inclined, to allow these impressions to fade away one by one, 
and tell ourselves that the external evidence after all amounts 
to very little. Thus Schiirer says that “the only external 
evidence of any importance is that of Irenzeus,”! and tries 
to show that that practically amounts to nothing. Now I 
think we deceive ourselves as to the force of evidence by 
forgetting its cumulative character. Some critics dismiss 
this, that, and the other piece of evidence as not even worth 
examining, because it is confessedly not conclusive. But 
supposing we have several independent arguments in support 
of a certain conclusion, and that each of these arguments 


* Contemporary Review, September 1891, p. 413. 
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taken by itself is very doubtful, yet their combined force 
might amount to a high degree of probability. To make 
this plain, let us reduce it to numbers. Let us call certainty 
one, and let us have five arguments in support of a certain 
conclusion, of such a kind that each establishes a probability 
amounting to only one half. Then, if we take only one 
argument, while the positive evidence points to the conclusion, 
the chances of some unknown error will amount to one half, 
and we must say that it is a toss up whether the thing is so 
or not. But the chances of error in all five would be, not 4, 
but 3; in other words, five independent pieces of evidence, 
each of which alone would leave us in a state of complete 
indecision, would establish a probability which, in all practical 
affairs, would at once control our judgment. Now, in the 
case of the Gospel, I do not think that the items of evidence 
are in this state of equilibrium. We cannot of course reduce 
such things to exact numerical values; but, so far as I am 
able to judge, the evidence has usually preponderated over 
the chances of error, and in some cases decidedly so, and thus 
the combined force of the several arguments establishes a 
very high degree of probability. We must remember, too, 
that within the domain of external evidence this probability 
is opposed, not by a counter probability, but by mere chances 
of error. In regard to the early use of the Gospel there is 
no opposing testimony; and the attack is engaged, not in 
confronting the witnesses with others who give a different 
report and are supposed to be more trustworthy, but in 
showing that the witnesses are good for nothing. The only 
semblance of adverse evidence is of a negative kind, and 


rests on the absence of allusions to the Gospel in some of | 
the scanty literature which has reached us from a very early | 


time. I believe, therefore, that the concurrent evidence 


which we have reviewed, even if in its separate details it may 
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be thought inconclusive, yet in combination presents a 
probability of such a cogent character that it can be set 
aside only by an arbitrary exercise of judgment, a judgment 
influenced by considerations lying outside the proper field 
of inquiry. 

We must, however, distinguish two points in the con- 
clusion which we have reached, for they possess different 
degrees of probability. First, the attestation is perfectly 
unanimous in favour of the early date of the Gospel, for in 
this even the dubious Alogi are supporters of the Catholic 
view. Moreover the date can be much more strongly 
guaranteed than the authorship of a book by a testimony 
given eighty or ninety years after the alleged time of com- 
position. No one can bear direct testimony to the authorship 
of a book except one who has seen it written; but every one 
can tell whether he read a book when he was young or not, 
and can often say whether it came into his hands as a work 
which had been long in use. Accordingly, when several men 
agree in treating a book as written long before they were 
born, it is exceedingly unlikely that they are mistaken. In 
such things there is a widespread and continuous tradition, 
which experience teaches us to trust. Critics speak of 
Irenzus as though he had fallen out of the moon, paid two 
or three visits to Polycarp’s lecture-room, and never known 
any one else. In fact, he must have known all sorts of men, 
of all ages, both in the east and the west, and among others 
his venerable predecessor Pothinus, who was upwards of 
ninety at the time of his death He must have had numerous 
links with the early part of the century, and he must have 
known perfectly well whether the Gospel was older than 
himself or not. I think, therefore, that the universal testi- 
mony, combined with the direct indications which we have 


1 Letter from Lyons and Vienne, Eusebius, H. E., v. 1. 
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found of the early use of the Gospel, ought to satisfy us upon 
this point, unless very convincing evidence can be produced 
on the other side. 

But the second point, that the Apostle John was the author, 
can hardly claim the same degree of confidence. The 
testimony is not quite so unanimous, though I confess I 
cannot myself take the Alogi much more seriously than the 
attempt in our own time to prove that Bacon was the author 
of Shakespeare’s plays. But though the attestation is thus 
nearly the same as in the previous case, the thing attested is 
in a very different position. Though our witnesses, with the 
exception of the Alogi, agree in representing John as the 
author, none could assert this on his personal knowledge. All 
we can justly say is that the work was almost universally 
regarded as John’s, and that this was the traditional belief 
of our first informants. As this tradition was so widely 
spread, and as there is no other tradition, I think we are 
further justified in concluding that the Gospel must have 
been received as John’s from the time of its publication. 
But if it was issued soon after the Apostle’s death by 
some writer who chose to keep himself unknown, and on 
the ground either of its own title or of internal evidence, was 
pronounced to be John’s, and generally accepted as: such, the 
phenomena of the existing attestation would be sufficiently 
explained ; in other words, we have no testimony which 
affords us any security against an error of this kind. 
We can only ask whether such an error is_ probable 
or not. 

If John continued till the end of his life to labour in 
Palestine, it is difficult to understand how a book published 
far away from the circle of his immediate disciples came to 
be ascribed to him. An English book published in London 
would not be easily attributed to a German who had lived 
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and died in Hanover; and a Greek book published in Ephesus 
or Alexandria would not be ascribed to an Aramaic speaking 
Jew who had lived and died in Palestine. But supposing so 
singular a blunder had been made, the Apostle’s disciples 
would have protested, for they at least would have known 
that this foreign composition was not the work of their 
master; and accordingly, if the Johannine authorship 
obtained credence at all, it would at least have been a matter 
of dispute from the first. But if the Apostle really resided in 
the country where the Gospel was published, the case is not 
much better. It is asserted that the style and doctrine of the 
work are quite irreconcilable with the views and education 
of the Apostle John, Schiirer apparently regarding this as the 
only solid argument which is left against the Johannine 
authorship. If this be true, it must have been far more 
obviously so at the time of publication than it is now; and 
the disciples, including Polycarp, would have indignantly 
protested against this attempt to misrepresent their teacher. 
But if, on the contrary, the Gospel was such a one as the 
Apostle might have been expected to write, and simply put on 
paper the old familiar lines of his teaching, then it might have 
been accepted as “the Gospel according to John,” even if not 
actually written by him. Such an hypothesis reduces the 
question of immediate authorship to one of subordinate 
importance ; but even in this case the false ascription does not 
seem very likely. The writer would have been known, and 
got credit for his good intentions, while any deficiency could 
have been ascribed to him instead of the Apostle; just as our 
Second Gospel has been assigned to Mark, and not to Peter, 
the substance of whose teaching it was supposed to have 
preserved. Or if the author succeeded in hiding his identity, 
still the numerous friends of John must have known pretty 
well whether he had written a Gospel or not, and the work 
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would have come down to us with some marks of doubt 
attaching to its origin. 

On the whole, then, I cannot but think that the external 
evidence of Johannine authorship possesses great weight, and, 
if it stood alone, would entitle the traditional view to our 
acceptance. We must now direct our attention to the internal 
evidence, and see whether it strengthens or invalidates the 
conclusion we have reached. 


SECTION Il 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE IN FAVOUR OF THE 
TRADITIONAL VIEW 


CHAPTER I 
THE AUTHOR AN ARAMAIC-SPEAKING JEW 


THE internal evidence of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
has been examined with such care and completeness, especially 
by English writers, that I cannot hope to contribute any 
fresh material to the subject ; nevertheless, it is necessary for 
me to give a rapid survey and judgment of the several lines 
of argument.' Our object is to ascertain how far the 
indications in the book itself support or are consistent with 
the traditional account of its origin. Do these make it 
credible or incredible that it was written late in the first 
century, by a Palestinian Jew, an immediate disciple of 
Christ’s, after a residence of several years in an important 
Greek city? In the present section we will notice the 
evidence which seems to favour the traditional view, re- 


1 For further details I may refer to the late Bishop Westcott’s 
Introduction, Professor Sanday’s Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and three 
articles by the late Bishop Lightfoot in the Hapositor, Fourth Series, 
vol. i., 1890. 
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serving objections for connected discussion under a separate 
head. 

First, then, there are many indications that the writer was 
a Jew. He was acquainted with Jewish festivals; and not 
only with the Passover, which is mentioned several times, and 
with the feast of tabernacles,! but with the less known feast 
of lights, described as ra éyxaivia,2 which was instituted by 
Judas Maccabeeus to commemorate the purification of the 
temple from the pollutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
last mentioned was celebrated in December; and the writer 
casually mentions that it was winter at the time. He was also 
aware that the last was “the great day” of the feast of 
tabernacles, and in the words which he ascribes to Christ on 
this occasion he seems to allude to the libations of water 
from the Pool of Siloam.? So in viii. 12, in the words “I am 
the light of the world” there is probably an allusion to the 
light of the golden candelabra at the same festival. These 
candelabra were in the court of the women. The author does 
not tell us this; but he says that Jesus spoke these words in 
the treasury,° and the treasury, we know, was in the court of 
the women. The libations and the lights symbolised events 
in the journey through the wilderness, the water from the 
rock and the pillar of fire, and it is only when we bear this in 
mind that the full force of Christ’s words becomes apparent. 
Now, these delicate allusions, which we have to interpret by 
information derived from other sources, seem to point to an 

1 vii, 2. gil cay > Svih. 37, 98. 

4 The Rev. P. M. Strayer, however, would transfer x. 22 to the 
‘beginning of chapter viii. (de, viii. 12, according to the genuine text), 
and refer this and the two following chapters to the Feast of Dedication. 
“T am the light of the world” connects itself more naturally with this 


festival, which was called ¢ara (Josephus, Ant., x11. vii. 7). See a note 
on “Transpositions of Text in St John’s Gospel,” in the Journal of 
Theological Studves, 11. pp. 137 899. 

5 viii. 20. 
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author who wrote from his own knowledge, and quite 
naturally supplied in his thought what was wanting to his 
diction. 

He is familiar with other Jewish customs and modes of 
thought. He knows the stress which was laid on ceremonial 
purification, and some of the practices connected with it. 
He is acquainted with the hostility between the Jews and 
Samaritans, and with their rival places of worship”; with 
the objection which was felt by the doctors of the law to 
conversation with a woman in a public place*; with the 
importance which was attached to education in the rab- 
binical schools*; with the notion that bodily affliction was 
necessarily the result of sin. As was long ago observed by 
Weizsacker,® the Gospel is dominated, both in its narrative - 
and conversations, at least so far as the phraseology is con- 
cerned, not by the Greek doctrine of the Logos, but by 
the Jewish expectation of the Messiah. This characteristic 
appears at the very opening of the history, in connection 
with the testimony of the Baptist.? Here we must notice 
the distinction which has been dwelt upon by Lightfoot ® 
between the Messiah and “the Prophet.”® The expectation 
of the Prophet was founded on the promise in Deuteronomy 
xviii. 15, “The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a pro- 
phet from the midst of thee, like unto me.” The Christians 
referred this text to Christ himself; and accordingly, as 
Lightfoot remarks, “the form which the conception takes” 
in the Gospel “is strictly Jewish, and not Christian,” and 
could hardly have been adopted by a Christian writer living 

1 ii 6; iii. 255 xi. 555; xviii. 28; xix, 31. 247.0, 20 $ Ville Ags 

3 iv. 27. + vil. 15 ).403 ibs 2, 


® Untersuchungen tiber die evangelische Geschichte, 1864 (2nd unaltered 
edition, 1892), pp. 260 sqq. 


7 i, 19 89g 8 Articles, p. 84 sg. 
4. 21, 25 wae 24 5 Vis fo, 10 Acts iii. 22. See also vii. Bun 
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in the middle of the second century. We ought to add, how- 
ever, that the Jewish belief about “the Prophet” is rather 
obscure. Our author is aware that the Samaritans were not 
without the expectation of the Messiah! He refers to 
different popular opinions. Some thought that Jesus could 
not be the Christ, because they knew whence he was, and 
others objected that the Messiah was to be of the seed of 
David, and from Bethlehem,? and yet others that the Christ 
was to abide for ever, whereas Jesus spoke of leaving the 
earth The Scriptures bore witness to the Messiah, and 
Moses wrote about him,> and Abraham rejoiced to see his 
day, and Isaiah saw his glory and spoke of him.’ The dis- 
course on the bread of life is connected with the Jewish 
expectation that the Messiah would produce a sign similar 
to the bestowal of manna in the wilderness. This is not 
expressly stated in the Gospel; but our knowledge of it at 
once explains the apparently abrupt language of the people, 
“What sign doest thou?... Our fathers did eat the 
manna.” Now, all this brings us back into Jewish sur- 
roundings. We are not in the midst of a philosophical school 
in a Greek city, but the most universal principles are dis- 
cussed in their relation to a Jewish audience, and in their 
connection with Jewish beliefs. The Logos-doctrine is indeed 
present, as it were, in the background of the exposition, and 
though its terminology is absent, gives their meaning to the 
grandest utterances; but it is not the doctrine of Greek phil- 
osophy ; it is the doctrine of the proem, which treats Jesus as 
the summing up and realisation of the divine thought for the 
world. All this seems to point to a Jewish author. I am 
not sure, however, that it is inconsistent with Gentile author- 


1 iv. 25. 2 vil. 27. 3 vil. 42. 
4 xii. 34 5 v. 39, 46. S Wait §6, 
7 xii. 41. 8 vi. 30 sq. 
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ship, for even the Gentile Church was deeply imbued with 
Jewish ideas; and a Gentile who, like Justin Martyr, was 
engaged in controversy with the Jews, would naturally know 
a good deal about the nature of their beliefs and their mode 
of argument. 

An interesting and purely incidental agreement with history 
has been pointed out, especially by Lightfoot,’ in connection 
with the religious sects. The Sadducees are not mentioned 
in the Fourth Gospel, but in their place the chief priests 
appear. Now, at this time, the high priests belonged to the 
Sadducees, so that the apparent deviation from the other 
Gospels is only verbal. Their Sadducean character comes 
out in a curious and undesigned way. We learn from 
Josephus? that the Sadducees were obliged to accede to the | 
dictation of the Pharisees, because otherwise they would not 
have been tolerated by the multitude. Accordingly, in the 
Gospel, the Pharisees take the initiative, the one exception 
being after the raising of Lazarus, when the doctrine of the 
resurrection was in question. Josephus elsewhere remarks 
on the rudeness of the Sadducees both to one another and to 
their equals.? Agreeably to this representation, Caiaphas 
bursts out with the words, “Ye know nothing at all, and do 
not reflect.” This purely incidental correspondence with 
the facts of history is indicative of an author who was 
familiar with the circumstances of the time and place about 
which he was writing. 

Another evidence is to be found in the writer's familiarity 
with the Old Testament, and his evident ascription to it of 
divine authority. “Grace and truth” are with him, no doubt, 
antithetical to the “law,” as they were with Paul; but no 
sanction is given to the Gnostic rupture of historical con- 


1 P, 86 sq. 


2 Ant., XVII. i. 4. 
3 Bell. Jud., I. Vili. 14. 


4 xi. 49. 
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tinuity between the old and the new covenants. Christianity 
18 an expression of the highest aspirations of Judaism, and a 
fulfilment of its prophecies! This relation to the Old Testa- 
ment is, of course, what we should expect in a Jewish writer ; 
but I do not think it is incompatible with Gentile authorship. 
The Old Testament was received as of divine authority in 
the Gentile Church, and Jewish modes of interpretation were 
to a large extent adopted; and it is quite conceivable that a 
thoughtful Greek might so imbue himself with Old Testa- 
ment ideas as to exhibit the acquaintance with it and the 
respect for it which are apparent in the Fourth Gospel. 
Justin Martyr’s writings alone are sufficient evidence of this. 

More important, I think, is “the portraiture of the people,” 
which is described at length by Westcott”; for this would be 
drawn easily and truly by a writer who had lived among the 
circumstances, whereas the information would not be easily 
acquired by an historian looking back upon distant events, 
and, if acquired, would not be presented so artlessly and in- 
cidentally as to be often overlooked by the reader. There 
is the multitude, 6 dyXos, with their changeable feelings and 
convictions, who at one time would have made Jesus king, and 

1 See especially i. 45, iii. 14, v. 46, vi. 45, vil. 37 (alluding to the water 
from the rock), viii. 12 (perhaps alluding to the pillar of fire), 56, x. 34 sq., 
xii, 14 89., 37 8q., xiii. 18, xv. 25, xix. 24, 28, 36 sg. See these treated 
more at length in Westcott, Introduction, p. vii. Also Dr August Hermann 
Franke, Das alte Testument bei Johannes, ein Beitrag zur Erklérung wnd 
Beurtheilung der Johanneischen Schriften. Gottingen, 1885. There is a 
thoughtful review of this work by Schiirer in the Theol. Literaturz., Jan. 9, 
1886. He thinks the author has made a most serviceable collection of 
material, but is so strongly prepossessed in the apologetic interest as to 
render his arguments of little value. In denying the influence of 
Hellenism he is not justified by the evidence, and in making the 
Evangelist place the old and the new revelations on the same level he is 
swayed by a false orthodoxy, and fails to recognise the pervading thought 
of the Gospel, which regards the revelation in the person of Christ as 


distinct and supreme. 
2 Introduction, pp. Vili sqq. 
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who took no part in the closing scenes. There are the “Jews,” 
chiefly, if not exclusively, inhabitants of Judea, the repre- 
sentatives of Judaic narrowness and unbelief, though there 
too exceptions were to be found! Among these appear the 
Pharisees and the chief priests, whose characters, as we have 
already seen, are drawn with historical fidelity* 

Lastly, under this head, we must observe that the universal- 
ism, which is thought to be so anti-Judaic in this book, is 
distinctly Jewish in its conception. It is quite conceivable 
that a Jewish Christian might turn completely against his 
own people, and treat their ancient claims as the result of 
prejudice and arrogance; for converts are not always just and 
tender towards the party they have left. But it is not so with 
the writer of this Gospel. He fully recognises the prerogative 
of the Jews, and his indignation at their unbelief is partly 
due to this cause, for they had Moses and the prophets to 
teach them. The Logos was not known by the world, in which 
it was; so it came to its own, 7a id:a—evidently the land of 
Israel—and its own people received it not. 

The temple was the house of Christ’s Father, and for that 
reason ought not to have been desecrated into a house of 
merchandise* To be “truly an Israelite” was the highest 

1 See x, 21, xii, 42. 2 See the details in Westcott. 

* i, 11, Schiirer, in the review of Franke already referred to, dog- 
matically pronounces this reference of ra ra and of Bre: to be impossible 
in the connection, which admits only a reference to the world and mankind 
generally. This is a question of exegesis into which we cannot now enter 
at length ; but it seems to me very clear that the words introduce a 
limitation of 5 xéeues. Though the Logos was in the world, as the light of 
every man, the world did not know it. So it came more particularly to its 
own, who were chosen out of the world to receive with especial fulness the 
word of God. But even they, with certain exceptions, did not receive it; 
and so, finally, still narrowing its range in search of an abiding home, it 
became flesh in Jesus Christ. While taking this view, I quite agree with 


Schiirer that the reference is to the Adyos &capxos. 
4 ii, 16. 
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commendation, and “the teacher of Israel” was expected to 
understand spiritual things.2, The (promised) salvation was 
“from the Jews,” who worshipped what they knew The 
good shepherd’s “own sheep” are Jews, though he has “other 
sheep which are not of this fold,” which also he must lead, 
that there may be one fold, one shepherd.t All this falls in 
with the sentiment of a Jew, who felt that his race had had 
great privileges, and been called to a glorious work, but, when 
the crisis came, had proved unequal to their opportunity, and 
through a blind conservatism had clung to the decaying 
casket, while they flung away the imperishable gem which 
it contained. 

The foregoing arguments tend to show that the Gospel 
may have been, and probably was, written by a Jew; the 
following, it is contended, prove that he was an Aramaic- 
speaking Jew, and therefore a native of Palestine rather than 
of Ephesus or Alexandria.° 

The language of the work is Greek, and it is alleged by 
those who impugn its apostolic authorship that it is pure 
Greek, and presents no certain instances of Hebraism. This 
might be true to the fullest extent, and yet afford no evidence 
that the writer was not a native of Palestine; for it is by no 
means inconceivable that a Palestinian Jew, who resided for 
many years in a Greek city, might acquire a perfect Greek 
style, and the assumption that the Apostle John could not 
have done so is pure assumption, and nothing more. The 
language, however, is not really such as was likely to proceed 
from the pen of one to whom Greek was a native tongue. It 
is not easy to define the qualities of style; but if any one will 
take the trouble of reading a few pages of the Gospel, and 


PAT. ZS ieeLO, SRV 22: 4 x. 3 sqq., 16. 
5 Harnack seems to assume it as obvious that the author was a Palestinian. 
Chronol., i. p. 678, note 2. 
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then a few pages of Plato or Thucydides, I think he will be 
at once struck with the difference, and feel that the rich and 
flowing style of Greece has been reduced to its simplest 
elements. Instead of its full periods and carefully connected 
clauses, we have a succession of short statements, tacked 
together with the most artless monotony. This distinction is 
immediately perceived even if we take as our standard such 
simple Greek as that of the Enchiridion of Epictetus. Or 
we may compare the proem of John with the preface of Luke. 
The latter consists of a single sentence. In about the same 
space the former has no less than eleven sentences, either 
connected by «az or left without any connecting particle. The 
same difference is apparent in a comparison with Paul, though — 
Paul was not only a Hellenistic Jew, but was educated in 
Jerusalem, and presumably quite familiar with Aramaic. Or 
lastly, since the author is sometimes supposed to have been 
deeply imbued with the thoughts of Philo, we may observe 
that the styles of the two writers are absolutely different, 
The Greek of the Gospel is in fact precisely of that kind 
which a foreigner would most easily acquire. But, further, 
the peculiarities which distinguish it from classical Greek are 
Semitic in their character. As Lightfoot remarks, this is 
shown by “the connecting particles,” and also “by the parallel- 
ism of the sentences, by the repetition of the same words in 
different clauses, by the order of the words, by the syntactical 
constructions, and by individual expressions. Indeed, go 
completely is this character maintained throughout, that there 
is hardly a sentence which might not be translated literally 
into Hebrew or Aramaic, without any violence to the 
language or to the sense.”! These peculiarities cannot be 
explained by the supposition that the writer’s style was 
affected by the use of Aramaic documents, or by the adoption 
1 Articles, pp. 16 and 17. 
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of the Greek of the LXX. as a kind of sacred language; for it 
is not marked by the obvious Hebraisms of a too literal 
translation. The purity of the Greek, combined with its 
general Hebraic structure, points to an author whose native 
tongue was Aramaic, and who learned Greek sufficiently well 
to speak and write it correctly, but too late in life to become 
imbued with the genius of the language. The phenomena of 
style, then, which the Gospel exhibits, appear to be in harmony 
with the traditional view. It may be said, indeed, that one 
engaged in the fishing trade by the lake of Galilee would 
have spoken Greek from his early years. This may be true to 
a certain extent; but he would probably have spoken it only 
in his business transactions, and would have habitually spoken, 
and probably always thought, in Aramaic. 

I feel more confidence in the preceding argument than in 
the following, on which Lightfoot lays considerable stress. 
The writer of the Gospel several times follows the LXX. in 
his quotations from the Old Testament; but in a few instances 
he fails to do so, and appears to have had either the original 
text or a Targum before him. In xii. 40 there is a quotation 
from Isaiah vi. 10, “ He has blinded their eyes, and hardened 
their heart,” etc. The rendering is quite different from that 
of the LXX.; but neither does it follow the Hebrew. It both 
transposes and omits clauses, whereas the LXX. adheres to 
the order of the original. Both alike alter, though in different 
ways, the Hebrew imperative, “make fat the heart of this 
people,” ete. We might infer from this that it is simply an 
example of loose, memoriter citation. Lightfoot, however, 
presses the following argument :—“The LXX. translators 
taking offence, as it would seem, at ascribing the hardening 
of the heart to God’s own agency, have thrown the sentence 


1 Articles, p. 19 sqq., and a letter in the Unitarian Herald, dated May 22, 
1871, in reply to some strictures by the Rev. R. B. Drummond. 
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into a passive form: ‘The heart of this people was made fat, 
and with their ears they heard heavily, and their eyes they 
closed,’ etc., so as to remove the difficulty. If, therefore, the 
evangelist had derived the passage from the LXX., it is 
inconceivable that he would have reintroduced the active 
form, thus wantonly reviving a difficulty, unless he had the 
original before him.” This argument might be strengthened 
by referring to the fact that the same passage is quoted in 
Matthew xiii. 15, and that there the translation of the LXX. 
is followed; for we thus learn that the Johannine was not 
a current Christian form of quotation. Still I cannot believe 
that the author had the original before him at the time of 
composition; and the most that we can justly say is that his 
reminiscence of the passage was very slightly, if at all, con- 
trolled by the current Greek rendering.' 

The next instance is less open to objection. In xiii. 18 there 
is a quotation from Psalm xli. 9, “He that eateth my bread 
lifted up his heel against me.” Here the writer substitutes 
for the familiar word, écOiwy, of the LXX. (a word which he 
never employs) the unusual rpwyev, which is found in the New 
Testament only once outside of his own Gospel, Matthew xxiv. 
38. This, however, is the mere substitution of a synonym; 
what is of more importance is that he corrects éueyaduver én” 
éue wrepvicuov into érjpev em éue THY WTépvay avTou, “he lifted 
up his heel against me,” a translation of the Hebrew retained 
by our Revisers. This correction cannot be accidental. 

The instance on which Lightfoot lays the greatest stress, 
and which might seem the most decisive, is in xix. 37, 
OWovra els ov e€exévrncov This is a quotation from 
Zechariah xii. 10, where the Hebrew has, “they shall look 


1 The striking expressions of the LXX. are wholly wanting, and the 


agreements are only in such ordinary phrases as téwo rots épOaApors, and 
idcoua adtods. 
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unto me whom they pierced,” or “unto him,” according to 
some manuscripts, as the Revisers tell us in the margin. 
The LXX. is quite different, ériB\ébovrar tpds pe, avO dv 
katwoxicavro, “because they danced in triumph” or “insulted.” 
It is clear that the translators read 17?7 (leaped) instead 
of MPT (pierced). Here there can be no question that the LXX. 
has been corrected by reference to the original, and the only 
doubt can be whether the correction is due immediately to 
the author of the Gospel. As Franke puts it, the evangelist 
either had recourse to the original text or made use of 
another Greek translation in addition to the LXX. Schiirer? 
admits the dilemma, but is inclined to accept the second 
member of the alternative. He points out that é&exévryoay is 
found in other citations from Zechariah. It is in Revelation 
i. 7, where, though the prophet is not mentioned, it is clear 
that this passage, along with one in Daniel, was in the 
writer's mind. Now, if the author was the same as the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, this was only an earlier instance 
of his recourse to the Hebrew text. But if he was different, 
still he was a Jew, and may have recognised the error of the 
LXX. Here we must observe that the quotation in the Gospel 
cannot be taken from Revelation, because the agreement is 
confined to a single word. The passage is cited twice by 
Justin Martyr; and according to Schiirer the citations are of 
such a kind that they go back directly to Zechariah, and not 
to one of the New Testament passages. The first is in 
Apology, i. 52, where Justin professes to quote seven con- 
secutive lines from Zechariah. As, in the investigation of 
the Gospel question, our apologist is sometimes treated as a 
model of accuracy, it is worth observing that the quotation is 
made up of very incorrect reminiscences of Zechariah ii. 6, 
Isaiah xliii. 5, xi. 12, Zechariah xii. 10-12, Joel ii. 13, Isaiah 


1 Tn the review, lc. 
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lxiii. 17, Ixiv. 11. In the midst of this extraordinary 
compound, and quite detached from the connection in 
Zechariah, occur the words as they stand in the Gospel. In 
these circumstances it does not seem to me wholly impossible 
that Justin may have derived them from the evangelist. The 
second instance is in Dialogue 14, where the words are 
SWerat 6 Aads Wmav Kal yrwptel els Ov e€exévryoay, and are not 
expressly quoted, and are referred to Hosea. This, again, does 
not prove any familiarity with the text of Zechariah. Schiirer 
further detects an allusion to this translation in the Epistle 
of Barnabas vii. 9. But here there is no certain reference 
to Zechariah ; the word is not the same, being caraxevtijcarres ; 
and it is derived, as the context shows, from a _ purely 
imaginary quotation about the scape-goat (apparently 
supposed to be in Leviticus). I cannot think, therefore, that 
Schiirer’s contention is proved, and that as early as the date 
of the Apocalypse there must have existed a Greek text of 
Zechariah which contained the reading é£exéyrycav. More 
important is the remark that the word stands in Aquila and 
Theodotion, and that indications are accumulating that the 
latter is considerably older than is generally assumed. We 
must observe, however, that Theodotion reads xa) em Bré- 
Yrovrat mpos me els Ov é€exévtncay.! The quotation, therefore, is 
not taken in its entirety from Theodotion any more than from 
the LXX. Supposing, however, that it was proved that the 
quotation was derived from the later version, we should be 
obliged to ask why the evangelist here abandoned the LXX., 
unless, from his knowledge of the original text, he was aware 
that the earlier translators were wrong. Merely to say that 
the text of Theodotion may have been in existence, and may 
have been used in this particular passage, explains nothing, 


1 Field, Oregenis Hexaplorwm que supersunt. Aquila reads ov @ éex.; 
but the first words are not given, 
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As a further test of this hypothesis we may turn to Psalm xli. 
9 (LXX., xl. 10), where Aquila and Theodotion read kareueya- 
AvvOn mov wrépva. This translation, although it corrects the 
awrepucpov of the LXX., does not explain the Johannine 
rendering. The passage in Isaiah is not given; but, in confir- 
mation of Lightfoot’s argument, we may observe that 
Symmachus translates, “This people made their ears heavy, 
and shut their eyes,” etc, so that he goes even beyond 
the LXX. in altering the doctrine of the passage, and 
throws the entire blame upon the people themselves. It 
is, perhaps, not unfair to conclude that the intermediate 
translators had some similar method of escaping the difficulty. 
I cannot but think, therefore, that the recourse to Theodotion 
is rather a makeshift, which is not supported by evidence, 
and, if it were, would not materially alter the argument. 
Nevertheless, the argument is open to some doubt. The 
undertaking of the later Greek translations, like that of 
our own Revised Version, must have been suggested by the 
known errors of the ancient text; and it is quite possible 
that, before any revision was actually undertaken, it may 
have become a matter of common knowledge, among those 
who cared for the Scriptures, that certain passages required 
emendation. The Christians would naturally turn their 
attention chiefly to Messianic quotations; and it is con- 
ceivable that there may have grown up, whether in writing 
or not, an anthology of passages useful in controversy, which 
differed more or less from the current Greek translation. This 
is, of course, only conjecture ; but I think it affords a possible 
explanation of the phenomena of the Johannine quotations." 

1 See all the quotations classified in Westcott, Introduction, pp. xiii. sq. 
It appears that, while in three cases the evangelist agrees with the Hebrew 
against the LXX., there is no case where he agrees with the LXX. against 


_ the Hebrew. Franke produces several allusions to Scriptural language which 
accord with the Hebrew, not with the LXX. (Das a. T. bei Jo., pp. 286 sqq.). 


CHAPTER II 


THE WRITER'S KNOWLEDGE OF THE TOPOGRAPHY 
OF PALESTINE 


AN important argument is founded on the writer's knowledge 
of the topography of Palestine. He is the first known writer 
who mentions Cana of Galilee, so described apparently in 
order to distinguish it from another Cana in Coelo-Syria?*; 
and he was aware that it was necessary to “go down” from 
this to Capernaum.? In this connection we may observe that, 
while Luke, a Greek writer, calls the sea of Galilee a lake, 
and never a sea, our author retains the local practice, which 
is also followed by Matthew and Mark, and calls it a “sea,” 
and never a lake. When he first mentions it, however,? he 
adds to the “sea of Galilee” rig TiBepiados, either to explain 
to his Greek readers what was meant or to indicate the part 
of the lake which he had in his mind. He also evinces his 
knowledge that Tiberias was situated on the shore.* It must 
be remarked, however, that writers of the first century never 
speak of the sea “of Tiberias,” which from the second century 
became more and more the official description.© This might 
seem to point to a second century date for the Gospel. But, 
in the first place, it is difficult to suppose that the reading rij 

1 ii, I, 11; iv. 46; xxi. 2. See Josephus, Ant., xv. v. 1. 

2 ii. 12; iv. 47, 49, 51. Seva Ty SAMOS 

5 So it is stated by K. Furrer in an article, “Das Geographische im 


Evangelium nach Johannes,” in the Zettschr. f. neut. Wiss., 1902, pp. 261 sq. 
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Tadtraias rigs TiBepiados is original, and the name of the 
town may be a later explanatory gloss. And, secondly, if 
the gloss has proceeded from the Evangelist himself, it is 
hardly necessary to cross the borders of the first century ; 
for we cannot be sure when the later name began to be 
used, and the text, if genuine, points to a transition from the 
old to the new designation. If this remark be correct, the 
mention of “the sea of Tiberias” in xxi. 1 can hardly be 
used to prove the later date of the final chapter. We may 
observe, moreover, that Pausanias, whom Furrer cites as the 
first Greek writer to use the later expression, speaks of Alun, 
not Oadraccoa, TiBepiados. In regard to the remaining topo- 
graphical features delineated in chapter vi., Furrer, speaking 
from personal observation, says they are surprisingly clear and 
exact. 

He alone is acquainted with a “Bethany beyond the 
Jordan,” ! but he is quite aware that there is another Bethany 
about fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem?; and, accordingly, 
when he first refers to the latter, he distinguishes it as the 
village of Mary and Martha,’ just as he distinguished Beth- 
saida as the city of Andrew and Peter. This is a very natural 
way for an old friend to refer to a village where he had held 
sweet converse with people whom Jesus loved ; but it does not 
resemble the manner of a distant historian. While we are in 
the neighbourhood of Bethany we may refer to a touch of 
local knowledge on which Lightfoot lays some stress. In 
the account of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem,’ this 
Evangelist tells us that the people “took the branches of 
the palm-trees,” as though he were alluding to some familiar 
‘scene, the palm-trees which he knew so well on the Mount of 
Olives, not far from Bethany, “the house of dates.” Matthew 

Wot, exer XU Os Sexceg is 
4 Articles, pp. 89 sq. 5 xii, 12 sqq. 
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and Mark are content with the more indefinite term, “the 
trees,” and Luke omits this feature of the narrative altogether. 
Not far off was the “ brook Cedron,” or, more properly, Kidron. 
This is referred to by John alone as having been crossed by 
Jesus on his way to the Mount of Olives, so that here again 
we have an evidence of local knowledge, which is introduced 
quite casually, and might just as well have been omitted. We 
cannot dwell upon the correctness of the description of it as a 
“winter torrent” (so the word ought to be rendered, instead of 
“brook ”), for this might have been derived from the LXX.1 
We cannot now discuss the various readings. If roy (instead 
of tov) cédpwv, which is supported by a great preponderance 
of the Greek authorities, be correct, and not an error of 
copyists, it only shows that occasionally (as in the passage 
cited in the note from the LXX.) the Hebrew name was changed 
into a Greek one with almost the same sound, though quite a 
different meaning—a sort of change which is by no means 
without example. The Hebrew, Kidron, means “black” or 
“dark,” and Westcott suggests that it may have been so 
called, not from the colour of the water, but from the “dark” 
trees that grew close by.” 

We may pass now to other parts of Palestine. The writer 
knows the situation of Jacob’s well? and that it is deep,* 
which it is. He knows that there was a mountain close by, 
where the Samaritans worshipped.® He knows that there 
were cornfields in the neighbourhood. Every feature is true 
to the locality ; yet nothing is described. It is the woman who 
lets us know the depth of the well, and the presence of the 
mountain; and it is Jesus who alludes to the cornfields to 
illustrate his discourse. We are not told the name of the 


1 See, for instance, 1 (3) Kings xv. 13, €v 76 xetudppw Tov Kédpwr. 
2 Commentary, p. 267. Saliva Oy 
5 iv. 20. Gay. 365 
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mountain, or that the Samaritans had a temple there. There 
is a total absence of the literary art of a distant narrator. 
The author seems to have vividly before his own mind the 
scene which he knew so well in former days, and quite to 
forget that his readers cannot possibly know it as well as he 
does himself. This mode of treatment appears to me to be a 
strong evidence of first-hand knowledge. One difficulty, how- 
ever, there is,—the allusion to a city called Sychar!; but this 
we must reserve till we are treating objections. Again, the 
writer is acquainted with the little known city of Ephraim,” 
situated north-east of Jerusalem. And, lastly, he mentions 
the otherwise unknown Aenon, where there were “many 
waters.”* The name is certainly Semitic, being formed from 
py, a fountain, whether it be an adjectival form, or the 
Chaldee plural, or a compound, meaning the well of the 
dove. We cannot therefore ascribe it to the invention of a 
Greek writer. Besides, we are told that this place was near 
Salim, and the allusion to what was done beyond the Jordan 4 
shows that it was in western Palestine. Now, “a place 
bearing the name of ’Aynin has been found not far from 
a valley abounding in springs to the north of Salim, which 
lies not far to the east of Nablous.”® Whether this be the 


Aaa 2 xi. 54. Soiitee2 oe aril 2O; 

5 Westcott, Commentary, p. 58, with a reference to Palestine Exploration 
Report, 1874, pp. 141 sq. The page in the reference is wrongly numbered. 
The article is on pp. 191 sq. of the “ Quarterly Statement” of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. ’Ayniun is three or four miles north of the springs. 
Lieut. Conder remarks that it is “on one of the main lines through the 
country from Jerusalem to Nazareth. It has been suggested that our 
Lord’s journey through Samaria was with the object of visiting the 
Baptist, and, were such the case, he ‘needs must’ pass by Shechem in 
order to arrive at the springs of Wady Far‘ah”—the springs in question. 
An objection to this identification is the distance (about seven miles) from 
Salim to the springs. Dr Mommert, in a recent work, thinks the locality 
was on the east of Jordan ; but Schiirer finds his arguments unconvincing. 
(Aenon und Bethania, die Taufstitten des Téufers, 1903. Reviewed by 

24 
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Aenon intended or not, the Semitic name is an evidence of 
local knowledge. And we must once more observe how casual 
is the allusion which places it on the west of the Jordan. 
There is no statement to this effect; it is simply that the 
speaker’s language is exactly adapted to the situation. 

No less interesting are the allusions to places in Jerusalem. 
I have already given instances of the writer's knowledge 
of the temple, and this is hardly made more impressive by 
the mention of Solomon’s porch!; for this might possibly 
have been suggested by Acts iii. 11. Yet even here there 
is an instructive little difference between the two writers. 
The author of Acts, as though referring to something not 
familiarly known, speaks of “the porch which is called 
Solomon’s”’; the evangelist, as though reviving an ancient 
habit, simply gives the name to which he had been accustomed, 
“Solomon’s porch.” More remarkable is the allusion to the 
time in which the temple was built.2 The Jews are repre- 
sented as saying that the vads was built in forty-six years, 
This is such a casual statement that we cannot suppose it to 
have been introduced in order to display the writer’s archxo- 
logical knowledge. The fact cannot have been learned from 
Josephus, for Josephus expressly says that the vads was built in 
a year and six months.? Here, then, there is at first sight a 
complete departure from historical accuracy. The connected 


Schiirer in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, May 9, 1903.) Furrer selects 
the springs of ’Ain-Fara, about two hours distant from Jerusalem, the 
ravine higher up being called Wadi Selam (“Das Geographische im 
ivan. nach Johan.,” in Zeitschr. f. neut. Wss., 1902, p. 258). Dr Cheyne 
conjectures that for rod Sarhu we should read *lepovoaAnu, and identify 
Aenon with ‘Ain Karim (Encycl. Bib, Salim). Bretschneider thought 
there was no such place, and that the writer, through ignorance, mistook 
ny, fontes, in the book which he used, for the name of a city (pp. 96 sqq.). 
But it is very unlikely that a Greek author could have read an Aramaic 
book at all. 

“ERS, Bey 2 ii. 20, 

3 Ant., Xv. xi. 6. I do not remember seeing any notice of this, 
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works, however, were not completed till the reign of Nero. 
The total time, therefore, occupied in the rebuilding was far 
more than forty-six years; so that the time mentioned in the 
Gospel does not correspond with a well-known fact, but can 
be found only by reckoning the number of years which 
elapsed from the beginning of the work till the moment when 
the words are said to have been spoken. But this period is 
not very easily ascertained. Josephus tells us that the work 
was begun in the eighteenth year of the reign of Herod.? 
Now Herod received the title of king from the Romans in 
B.C. 40.2 This date is too early, and would give a longer 
period than is mentioned in the Gospel. We find, however, 
that Herod did not become king de facto till the year 37 B.c.,* 
and we thus reach the year 20-19 Bo. for the beginning 
of the building. The addition of forty-six years brings us to 
27 or 28 A.D. This corresponds closely with the chronology 
of Luke; and, though there is some uncertainty about a 
year or two, yet, as Lightfoot remarks, “after all allowance 
made for this margin of uncertainty, the coincidence is 
sufficiently striking.”® It is most unlikely that a Greek 
teased himself with this troublesome investigation, and then 
allowed his antiquarian knowledge to slip out in such a way 
that no one would take any notice of it; and the statement 
is most easily explained by ascribing it to the writer's 
recollection. The use of vads can hardly create a difficulty, 
for it takes up the word used by Jesus, and might be loosely 
applied to the temple with all its connected ornaments and 
buildings, without which the sanctuary itself might hardly 
seem to be complete. Elsewhere the writer invariably uses 


e , 
Lepov. 


1 Ant., XX. ix. 7, Tére nal 7d tepoy eretrércoTo. 
2 Ant., XV. Xi. 1. 3 Josephus, Ant., XIV. Xiv. 4. 
4 Ant., XIV. XV. 14, XVi. 2. 5 Articles, p. QI. 
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There are some other local touches which are not likely 
to have proceeded from a Greek. We are told that “there 
is in Jerusalem, at the sheep-gate, a pool,’ which is called in 
Hebrew Bethzatha.”2 I follow here the reading of Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort, instead of the usual Bethesda? No 
other Jewish writer mentions this pool, and there is some 
uncertainty about the meaning of éri ry rpoBartxy. There 
was a gate known by this name, which is mentioned in 
Nehemiah iii. 1, 32, xii. 39; but there wiAy is always 
expressed, and no instance is cited of the omission of this 
word. This pool, however, notwithstanding some uncertainty 
as to its situation,t cannot have been invented by a Greek ; for, 
whichever reading be correct, the name can be explained from 
Aramaic. Bethesda represents x1pn n'3, the house of mercy, 
or, perhaps, as Brose suggests, NIws 2, “ locus effusionis ” ;° 
Bethzatha, xn} nvz, the house of the olive. Now, a Greek, 
writing long after the destruction of Jerusalem, was not 
likely to know anything about this pool;-and if he invented 
it, and obtained an Aramaic name for it from some friendly 
Jew, he would most probably have told us what the name 
meant. But all is as we should expect, if the writer simply 
speaks from his own recollection. 

The Pool of Siloam is well known, and we cannot lay 
much stress on the mere fact that it is referred to.® But 


1 Or rather “a swimming-bath,” roavuphOpa. 2.2. 

3 See a note on the reading by Nestle in the Zettschr. f. neut. Wiss., 1902, 
PP. 171 sq. 

4 A pool, which seems best to correspond with the description, was 
discovered by Herr K. Schick ; and a full account of it is given in the 
“Quarterly Statement” of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 1888, 
pp. 115 sqgg. Some further particulars are given in 1890, pp. 18 sqq. 

5 See two articles by Brose on “ Der Teich Bethesda” in the Theolog. 
Stud. und Krit., 1902, pp. 133 sqg.; and 1903, pp. 153 sqg. He thinks the 
troubling of the water was caused by the discharge, through a canal, from 
one of the receptacles in the temple containing the blood from the sacrifices, 
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the author tells us that it means “sent,” whether he regarded 
it as typical of Christ, the “Sent” of God, or because he was 
struck with the sending of the blind man to it, or simply 
referring to the intermittent sending forth of the water. 
Now this interpretation could not easily be derived from the 
Greek form of the word. The original is mw applied to 
the sending or outflow of the water. This is transliterated 
into Yiriwau by the LXX. in Isaiah viii. 6. The writer, 
therefore, accepts the current Greek form, but, without 


giving any explanation to his readers, falls back on a Semitic 
word, which, to all appearance, he must have derived either 
from his actual knowledge of the place or from his familiarity 
with the Hebrew Scriptures; and then he gives it an inter- 
pretation which, though probably not the one from which 
the pool really received its name, is nevertheless gram- 
matically admissible. 

That the Pretorium and Golgotha are mentioned is not 
surprising, as we hear of them in the other Gospels; but John 
alone informs us? that Pilate’s tribunal was in a place called 
“pavement,” or in Hebrew Gabbatha. The use of a pavement 
or mosaic for the tribunal is in agreement with Roman 
custom ; but what deserves particular notice here is that the 
popular name did not correspond with that used by the 
Romans. The writer does not say that the place was named 
Gabbatha, which is by interpretation Pavement, but rather 
implies, I think, that the two names had different meanings, 
although he does not translate the Aramaic word. The 
latter, whatever be its precise derivation, seems undoubtedly 
to have been given to the place from its elevated or open 

1 “Sent” would be properly my, but the other form is said to be 
admissible as a strengthened participle kal, with a passive meaning, or a 
form of the participle piel. lLiicke is inclined to believe, on other 


grounds, that the clause is an early gloss. 
er xa. 13. 
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position! What Greek of the second century was likely 
either to know this or to invent it? 

In regard to the whole argument founded on the topo- 
graphical knowledge of the writer, I think we must say that 
it is confirmatory of the traditional view. A Greek native of 
Palestine, or one who had travelled or lived some time there, 
might, no doubt, have a considerable knowledge of the country. 
But I do not think the latter would present his knowledge in 
such an incidental way. He would feel the need of giving 
some fuller description of places which had interested him, 
and he would not be content with casual local touches, which 
are perfectly correct, but quite inadequate for the uninstructed 
reader. Nor would he allow his little items of Aramaic 
knowledge to slip so artlessly from his pen. This last 
difficulty would apply also to a Greek native of Palestine, 
though such a one might have picked up some scanty acquaint- 
ance with the popular dialect. It is not, of course, impossible 
that a Greek may have collected the necessary information ; 
but there is nothing in this part of our subject to suggest 
Greek authorship, and the facts fit most easily into the old 
belief that the work was written by a Jew who was familiar 
with Palestine before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

* See the commentaries, and Keim, Gesch. Jesu, iii. Pp. 365, note 2, 
According to Dalman, the original word, xpnz3, properly denoted baldness 
on the front part of the head, and was a suitable designation of the open 


space before the tower of Antonia, which served as a place of justice, 
Die Worte Jesu, i. 1898, p. 6. 


CHAPTER III 
ALLEGED SIGNS THAT THE WRITER WAS AN EYE-WITNESS 


THE argument is pushed a step farther when it is maintained 
that the Gospel contains various indications that the writer 
was an eye-witness of the events which he records. For 
instance, he specifies particular days, for no apparent reason 
except that he remembered them, and sometimes even 
mentions the hour.2 He often names the disciple who was 
the speaker, even when the remark is not of great conse- 
quence; Philip, Andrew,* Thomas,’ Judas not Iscariot. He 
tells us that Malchus was the name of the servant whose ear 
Peter cut off’—a fact of no importance, but one likely to be 
mentioned if the writer really knew the high-priest, and 
related the occurrences from memory. I have already 
referred to his knowledge of various places, and have only to 
remark here that he connects various incidents with them, 
frequently for no discoverable reason beyond the fact itself.® 
We must add to these particular examples the graphic 
character of the work throughout. Take especially as instances 
of this the scene with the woman of Samaria, the healing of 


SV A2O Sh AS ilar T: 2 i. 39, iv..6, 52- 
SEV Teo 7a RAV Oe 4 vi. 8. 

5 xi. 16, xiv. 5, as well as the more important occasion, xx. 25, 28. 
CPI Z 2: xviii. 10. 8 xviii. 15. 


9 See Salmon, Introd., pp. 325 sqg.; Weizsiicker, Untersuch., pp. 253 899-5 
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the blind man, the raising of Lazarus. What perfect pictures 
these form, harmonious in every part, and presenting in 
detail a variety of character in entire consistency with the 
alleged circumstances. The Gospel is sometimes spoken of as 
though it were a monotonous unfolding of the Logos doctrine, 
and brought before us a number of shadowy puppets, marked 
by no distinguishing features. I cannot but think that this 
view is partly owing to the prepossessions of critical dog- 
matism, but partly also to the identity of style and tone 
which, wherever you may open the book, at once betrays the 
author. The simplicity is not the simplicity of Genesis or 
Homer, in which we forget/all but the persons and events that 
are brought before us; the dramatic power is not that of 
Shakespeare, in which the author is hidden behind his own 
creations. On the contrary, everything seems more or less 
transfused with the individuality of the writer; and I think 
this fact sometimes causes us to overlook the wonderful variety 
of character that passes before us, and the graphic nature of 
some of the descriptions, which imprints the scenes for ever 
more on the imagination. 

To the above argument, however, I am unable to attach 
the weight which is given to it by many writers. It is 
valuable as pointing out the consistency of the book with 
the external evidence; but as an independent proof of 
authorship, I doubt whether it can be relied upon. The 
introduction of names and details is quite in accordance with 
the usage of apocryphal composition. In the story about the 
wonderful vine in the millennium we are told that Judas the 
traitor did not believe, and asked how such productions would 
be effected.1 Elsewhere it is said that “Salome asked, how 
long shall death have power.”2 Clement of Alexandria 


sae ' 
? Treneeus, v. xxxiii. 3. 


2 Clem. Al., Strom., iii. 6 and 9, Pp. 532 and 539 sq. 
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informs us that the saying, “Let the dead bury their dead, 
but follow thou me,” was addressed to Philip! In the Prot- 
evangelium of James we are introduced to Joachim and 
Anna, the parents of the Virgin Mary, to the high-priest 
Reuben, and to Anna’s servant J udith,? and an anecdote is 
told about Salome In the Acts of Pilate the woman with 
the issue of blood appears under the name of Bernice 4 ; the 
two thieves, who were crucified with Jesus, are called Dysmas 
and Gestas®; and Phineas a priest, Adas a teacher, and 
Angus a Levite, are represented as having heard Jesus 
speaking to his disciples after the resurrection.6 From the 
History of Joseph the Carpenter we learn the names of 
Joseph’s two daughters, Assia and Lydia.? The exact date 
of Joseph’s death is fixed, the 26th of the month Abib®; and 
the account of the old man’s closing hours, which is put into 
the mouth of Jesus himself, is related with a graphic detail 
which might be thought to betray the hand of an eye-witness, 
if anyone cared to maintain such an absurd thesis. The 
narrative, too, of Christ’s descent into Hades and victory 
over it, in the second part of the Acts of Pilate, possesses a 
picturesque vividness which is certainly not founded on any 
credible tradition. The Fourth Gospel and these apocryphal 
productions belong, of course, to wholly different orders of 
literature, and I am not comparing them except in the one 
point of their being so circumstantial and graphic in their 
descriptions. Indeed, the craving for this is the parent of 
apocryphal literature. We naturally wish to make clear and 
sharp to the imagination what history has left in dim and 
vague outlines; and even modern and critical lives of Christ 
1 Strom., iii. 4, p. 522. 2 §§ 1 and 2. 3 §§ 19 and 20. 
4 Or Veronica. In the Greek, Form A, § 7. ee 


5 
9: 
7 § 2. The book belongs, perhaps, to the fifth or sixth century 


8 §§ 15 and 29. 
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are by no means free from conjectural details, which give 
warmth and colour to their representations. The discerning 
reader takes these at their true value, and, having some 
imagination of his own, is perhaps as much offended as 
helped by their insertion. But many find them necessary 
in order that the ancient scenes may assume reality and life 
within their thought; and they soon confound together as 
equally true the pictorial embellishments and the historical 
nucleus around which they are grouped. I see no reason to 
suppose that the apocryphal Gospels were meant to deceive 
any more than Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 
The difference between a) poor and a grand imagination, 
between pedestrian prose and ethereal flights of poetry, does 
not seriously affect the motive of composition; and it is not 
inconceivable that some prose-writing Milton might compose 
a Gospel intended to exhibit, through scenes partly historical, 
partly bodied forth by the imagination, the profoundest 
meaning of Christ’s message to the world, and that in the course 
of time more sluggish and less aspiring minds would confound 
together the symbol and the fact, and mistake for things of 
earth what was to be spiritually understood. These con- 
siderations certainly shake my faith in the argument founded 
on the supposed marks of an eye-witness; for amplitude of 
detail is not characteristic of an eye-witness, nor, if it be 
drawn from the writer’s imagination, is it necessarily an 
evidence of fraud. 

There is another reflection also which throws doubt upon 
this argument. It is sometimes said that to produce an 

1 We may add that details, such as an eye-witness might give, may be 
handed down by tradition. In illustration of this the Rev. J. A. Cross 
points out the greater detail in the Synoptics, in the accounts of the feeding 
of the five thousand, the triumphal entry into J erusalem, and the 


occurrences in Gethsemane. (See an article in the Expositor, 4th Series, vi., 
1892, pp. 127 sqq.) 
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untrue narrative possessing such verisimilitude as the Gospel 
would have been quite beyond the capacity of any writer of 
the second century: such an author would be without 
example; such a work would be a literary miracle. In 
making this allegation people seem to forget that the book 
is in any case unique. Whether it be true history, or the 
offspring of spiritual imagination, or a mixture of both, no 
one, so far as we know, could have written it in the second 
or any other century, except the man who did write it; and 
to assert that an unexampled, unknown, and unmeasured 
literary genius could not have done this or that appears to 
me extremely hazardous. In this connection we cannot 
forget that the author’s fullest graphic power is displayed in 
narratives, such as that of the raising of Lazarus, which are 
most exposed to objection on purely critical grounds, or, like 
the conversation with the woman of Samaria, at which John 


was not present. 


CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUDING ARGUMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS 


ONE or two other detached arguments must be noticed before 
we leave this portion of our subject. Attention has been 
called to the fact that our author refers to the Baptist simply 
as John, without the addition of 6 Barrioris or 6 Barritwv; 
and it is suggested that he does so because his own name 
was John, and he was the only man with whom the Baptist 
was likely to be confounded. This argument does not strike 
me as possessing much force. Neither Mark nor Luke intro- 
duces the distinctive epithet, when John is first named, and 
neither writer ever appends it except through the reported 
words of another. If it be said that at all events a writer of 
the second century would have used the familiar designation, 
I may observe that Justin Martyr names John several times; 
but, when he first introduces him, he does not describe him 
as the Baptist, and, unless I have overlooked some passage, 
he only once calls him so except when he is expressly quot- 
ing from the Gospels. Indeed, he omits it even when he igs 
alluding to, though not quoting, passages in the Gospels 
where it occurs. I am afraid, therefore, that this argument, 
which at first sight has an enticing look, must be dismissed. 
I may allude here to a suggestion of Weizsicker’s, that so 
much stress is laid upon the testimony of the Baptist because 
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have been involved in the controversy against the Christian 
faith. This is interesting, but hardly amounts to an argu- 
ment. 

The Gospel, as we have seen, departs widely from the 
synoptical tradition; and it is contended that no writer of 
the middle of the second century would have ventured on 
such a deviation, or, if he had ventured on it, could have 
hoped to procure acceptance for his book. If we are obliged 
to suppose that the Gospel was from the first intended to be 
taken as literal history, I think there is great force in this 
argument. Many differences from the synoptics lie upon the 
surface, and were perceived and felt to be difficulties at an 
early period. Before the date of Justin’s apologetic writings 
we know that certain Gospels were established in ecclesi- 
astical use as the authentic records of the life and teaching 
of Christ, and that these (even if they were not our present 
Gospels) were on the whole conformed to the synoptical 
account. A new Gospel which obviously departed from this 
account, and even seemed to contradict it in important points, 
would have been sure to excite suspicion and opposition; and 
consequently a writer who wished to procure acceptance for 
new incidents and new theological thoughts would have tried 
to fit them into the framework of the older history. This 
argument diminishes in force in proportion as we recede 
towards the first century, and approach the time when there 
was still a living tradition, and the synoptics were less 
exclusively in occupation of the field. I cannot but think, 
however, that the effect of this consideration is lessened if we 
once admit that the writer consciously imported an ideal 
element into his work, and that at the time of its publication 
it was accepted as less strictly historical than the older 
narratives, as a spiritual interpretation rather than a literal 


1 Das Apost. Zett., p. 549. 
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record of Christ’s life. But even on this supposition I think 
that a writer who was utterly unknown and without public 
influence (for this must be part of the hypothesis) would have 
anticipated the attacks of a much larger party of Alogi than 
actually arose, and would not have encumbered himself with 
needless difficulty by forsaking the accepted ecclesiastical 
lines. This argument, therefore, certainly appears to possess 
some force in vindicating the early date of the Gospel. It 
has no direct bearing on the authorship except to this extent, 
that those who regard the Gospel as strictly historical 
maintain very justly that only one who personally knew 
the facts would have ventured to remodel the current 
tradition. This will have less weight in proportion as 
we are obliged to admit the presence of unhistorical 
elements. 

Finally, it is urged that the total absence of allusion to the 
great controversies of the second century is conclusive proof of 
the early date of the Gospel. It is admitted on all hands that 
the work has a theological purpose. It is maintained by those 
who deny the Johannine authorship that it is, to say the least, 
deeply coloured by the thoughts of the writer; and certainly 
in his Proem he has free scope for exposing the errors of his 
day. How is it, then, that he moves serenely upon his own 
heights, and takes no notice of the strife that raged beneath 
him, and threatened to rend the Church into fragments? The 
distinguishing features of the second century are the rise and 
growth of the great Gnostic systems, the appearance of 
Montanism, and the Paschal controversy ; and we must re- 
member that the two last particularly concerned Asia Minor, 
where the Gospel is said to have been written, and the first 
not only sought a home in various parts of the empire, but 
especially affected Alexandria, to which some would transfer 
our evangelist. I think we may safely affirm that, if we 
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except Docetism, which is said to have been a very early form 
of heresy, no one could suspect, from reading the Gospel and 
First Epistle of John, that such controversies ever existed, and 
that there is not a single passage which receives a clear and 
unquestioned illumination from our knowledge of them. It is 
true that allusions have been discovered to these exciting 
themes. But can anyone seriously believe that the very obscure 
transference of the last supper to the evening of the 13th of 
Nisan was really intended to influence the Quartodeciman 
controversy? Where is the sign of polemical intent? Would 
not a writer with such a purpose have made it perfectly clear 
that he really did transfer the day, instead of leaving it to be 
inferred from passages not directly connected with the subject, 
and would he not have pointed out in some way the bear- 
ing of his altered history on the point in dispute? So, again, 
the passages about the Holy Spirit might be used by the 
Montanists, but who could infer the existence of Montanism 
from the passages? If the controversy had already begun, 
would there not be something to indicate that there were 
conflicting views, something to favour or to rebuke the 
Phrygian extravagance? And once more, the presence of 
Gnostic terms only renders more impressive the utter silence 
about Gnostic systems, and points to a time when the latter 
had not yet arisen. If the Gospel occupied the place which is 
traditionally assigned to it, then naturally the Gnostics 
borrowed some of its phraseology, and the faint resemblances 
that exist are fully explained; but it is not likely that, if the 
conflict had begun, the writer would appropriate Gnostic terms 
without a word of explanation, and without a line of rebuke 
for those who used them in the propagation of error. In all 
these questions the evangelist transports us to an earlier 
period with an unstudied ease and completeness which, I 
think, cannot be adequately explained by his desire to preserve 
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historical verisimilitude. It is true we are dealing with a 
unique writer, to whom the ordinary laws of evidence are not 
always applicable; but in this connection we may remark on 
the eagerness with which he attacks what he regards as 
error, and his unsparing condemnation of unbelief. His was 
not the temperament to leave without reproof doctrines 
which he thought were desolating the Church. In the 
Epistle, moreover, the plea of historical verisimilitude is 
not applicable; and there he attacks vigorously certain 
errors (probably Docetic), but gives not a hint of the 
controversies which troubled Justin Martyr and Ireneus. 
Surely the reasonable inference is that they had not yet 
arisen. 

Thus, then, in surveying the internal structure of the 
Gospel we meet with a great number of facts which are such 
as we should expect if the traditional account of the author- 
ship be true. Some of these are not, indeed, inconsistent with 
a different hypothesis, and, if we possessed no external 
evidence, might leave us in doubt how we ought to interpret 
them, but, taken in combination with the existing testimony, 
they support it by their easy correspondence with it. There 
-are other particulars, however, which afford distinct and 
independent confirmation of the traditional view, or of certain 
parts of it, and seem quite to preclude the supposition of a 
late Greek authorship. When we unite the two bodies of 
evidence, and remember the cumulative character of each, 
it seems to me that we have an amount of proof of the 
Johannine authorship which ought to command our assent, 
unless very strong evidence can be produced upon the other 
side. When men, instead of endeavouring cautiously to 
appraise the arguments on the conservative side, simply kick 
them over as worth nothing, I think they have abandoned 
their function as critics, and come into court as advocates 
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furnished with a brief. I will try not to imitate them in 
testing the force of objections, and, even when I think these 
are without weight, I will at least treat them as suitable for 
examination, and exhibit the grounds of my judgment. We 
must now proceed to these, the final branch of our inquiry. 
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SECTION III 


OBJECTIONS TO THE TRADITIONAL VIEW 


CHAPTER I 
PASSAGES ABOUT THE EYE-WITNESS 


In considering the objections which are urged against the 
traditional view, we may examine first the few passages in 
which the existence of an eye-witness is alluded to. Dr Salmon 
confidently cites these as a claim made by the author himself 
“to have been an eye-witness of our Saviour’s life.” The 
passages are John i. 14, xix. 35, xxi. 24, and 1 John i. 1. We 
have already referred to John xxi. 24, and I expressed my 
own opinion that it is a testimony of considerable weight. 
Dr Martineau, however, takes it as a proof that the alleged 
author was already dead, and, if I correctly understand his 
argument, that it was therefore a deliberate falsehood.? But 
there are such things as posthumous works; and if an editor 
says that a work is by Thomas Carlyle, though Carlyle may 
have been some years in his grave, this can hardly prove that 
the work is not by Carlyle, and that the assumed editor is 
playing a trick. In this connection it is urged that the 

1 A Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the New Testament, 
1885, p. 325. 


2 Seat of Authority, p. 208 sq. 
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allusion to the failure of a supposed prophecy that the 
disciple should not die (xxi. 23) proves that he must have 
been already dead. I am not satisfied that this argument is 
conclusive ; for it is surely conceivable that the aged disciple, 
feeling death stealing upon him, might point out that no 
words of Jesus justified the expectation which had arisen 
among some of his devoted friends. Moreover, so false an 
editor would most probably have made the matter a little 
plainer, and have altered completely the supposed form of 
prediction ; for it is not at all evident what is meant by the 
disciple’s abiding till the coming of Jesus, and nevertheless 
dying. Had Jesus come already? We are not told, but are 
left to gather the explanation from previous passages which 
have no direct bearing on the subject. If, nevertheless, we 
admit that the disciple was dead, this might only prove that 
the appendix, notwithstanding its similarity of style, was not 
from the same hand as the rest of the Gospel—a view which 
has been sometimes taken quite independently of the present 
question. The former supposition appears to me the more 
plausible; for I think even an immediate disciple of John’s, 
writing in all good faith after his master’s death, would have 
made his meaning clearer. At all events, it seems wholly 
improbable that anyone should think it necessary to remove 
the surprise at the death of the Apostle “whole decades ” (as 
Dr Martineau suggests) after that event had taken place’; 
and surely, if he had gone out of his way to remove a 
surprise which must have disappeared of itself long before, 
he would at least have told his readers whom he referred to. 
Later legend had a different way of dealing with the question, 
and said that the body of the saint was only slumbering in 


1 This is admitted by Weizsiicker, who thinks the passage proves that 
the Apostle was dead, but that he had died not long before. Das apost. 


Zeit, P. 533 84-5 536 89. 
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its Ephesian tomb, as was shown by the motion of the dust 
above it. 

In considering the internal evidence I did not refer to i. 14, 
or to 1 John i. 1, because I think the interpretation of them is 
doubtful. If we are already convinced that the Gospel and 
Epistle are from the pen of the Apostle, then we naturally 
understand these passages as referring to his own experience, 
and regard them as confirmatory of our previous opinion. 
But as their statements are expressed in the plural number, 
they seem to include others besides the writer, and might, 
perhaps, only indicate the historical fact that the Word or the 
Life had become an object of sight and touch. In this case 
“we” would denote Christians in their corporate unity, and 
ascribe to the general body what was the actual experience — 
only of the first disciples, the emphasis not being on the 
persons, but on the act of seeing. This explanation does not 
interfere with the correct reference of €eacducba to eyesight, 
and not to mental vision. Nevertheless, the contrast between 
“we” and “you” in 1 John i. 3 seems to give a limited range 
to the former, and, on the whole, the interpretation which 
includes the writer among eye-witnesses appears to be the 
easiest, though I cannot feel sufficient confidence in it to use 
it as an argument. 

The remaining passage, xix. 35, has been used as an 
argument against the Johannine authorship, and Dr Martineau 


1 See Westcott’s note on the passage. Others thought he had been 
translated like Enoch and Elijah. The authorities are cited in Liicke, i. 
p. 40. Weiss, following the opinion of many critics on both sides of the 
larger controversy, thinks that the chapter is not genuine, but was added 
to the Gospel after the death of the evangelist (Hinleit., p. 601, Anm. 3. 
where references are given). See also the arguments in Liicke, who thinks 
the chapter was added by a later hand (ii. pp. 825 sqq.), and in the article 
by Klopper already cited. Harnack thinks the section presupposes the 
death of the disciple whom Jesus loved, but that nevertheless it must be 
ascribed to the same author as the rest of the book (Chron., i. p. 676). 
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puts it forward as if it were quite unanswerable, and had never 
been weighed by any competent judges, and deemed by them 
wanting. Having related the piercing of the side of Jesus, 
and the flowing forth of blood and water, the writer adds, 
“and he that has seen has borne witness, and his testimony is 
genuine (aA7Q7), and he (xaxeivos) knows that he says true, 
that ye may believe.” Dr Martineau comments as follows :— 
“These are words that can inform the reader only of a third 
person’s testimony. And though the following clause, ‘and 
he .... knoweth that he saith true, has been supposed, as 
a declaration of consciousness, to be predicable only of the 
writer himself, the inference is barred by the demonstrative 
pronoun éxeivos, which no speaker can use of himself. It is 
as if the author said, ‘And that is a man who does not speak 
at random, but only when sure that his word is true.” In 
considering this argument, let us, in the first place, assume that 
it is unanswerable. Still the passage would not disprove the 
Johannine authorship; for there was no law forbidding John 
to appeal to the testimony of another. It is quite conceivable 
that, while he was attending to Mary, who had just been 
committed to his care, he did not see the piercing of the side, 
but was told of it afterwards by some one in whom he had 
entire confidence. In fact, the only ground for assuming that 
the witness was the beloved disciple rests on the prior sup- 
position that he is identical with the evangelist. This has 
been generally assumed; and the argument, which we must 
now consider, is that this assumption, which has somehow 
suggested itself so easily to multitudes of readers, is barred 
by the very form of the expression. 

I am not sure whether Dr Martineau means that a writer 


1 Seat of Authority, pp. 209 sg. Harnack also relies upon this argument ; 
Chron., i. pp. 675 sq.; and more recently Klépper thinks it “impossible” 
that the writer could refer to himself (Zeit. f. wiss. Theol., 1899, p. 377). 
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could not speak of himself in the third person, or that, if he 
did, he could not refer to himself as éxeivos. The first point 
may be sufficiently disposed of by the examples of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Caesar, and Josephus. A plausible argument 
against the accepted authorship of the Memorabilia might be 
advanced upon this ground. The writer uses the first person 
again and again in the opening pages of his work, without 
telling us who he is; and then he suddenly relates a conver- 
sation which Socrates once had with “ Xenophon.” What can 
be plainer than that Xenophon, like Critobulus and Alcibiades, 
who are spoken of at the same time, was different from the 
writer? Yet no one doubts for this reason the genuineness of 
the Memorabilia. Now, it has been commonly assumed that 
the author of the Fourth Gospel does allude to himself, in this 
and other passages, in the third person, although he withholds 
his name. In this supposition, considered simply in itself, 
there is no sort of improbability; whereas it is, I think, 
improbable that a writer who is so fond of supplying us with 
names would have failed to provide one for the beloved 
disciple if he was looking back upon him, as he was upon 
Peter and Thomas, from the point of view of a distant 
historian. If, then, we admit that the writer may have 
referred to himself in the third person, why may he not have 
applied to himself the demonstrative éxefvos? A man speaking 
of himself in the first person would undoubtedly avoid it; and 
if, in the course of his speech, he adopted for a moment the 
third person, still indicating himself, he would say “this” 
(66e), and not “that.” But if an historian thinks proper to 
describe himself throughout in the third person, as if he were 
someone else, I cannot conceive why he should not call himself 
éxeivos ON any occasion when he would naturally apply that 
word to another. In the verse before us, as Alex. Buttmann 


1 I, ili, 8 sqq. 
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long ago pointed out, éxeives simply resumes the previous 
avrov, and is quite synonymous with it. There is a good 
example of this kind of resumption in v. 38 and 39. Instead 
of éxetvops we might have had ovros, and this, I think, is more 
usual in the classics, unless strong emphasis has'to be expressed. 
The evangelist, however, for whatever reason, has a decided 
preference for the former pronoun. I find that he uses it by 
itself as a subject forty-seven times in the Gospel, and six 
times in the First Epistle, making a feature in his style which 
must strike the most casual reader. In the other historical 
books I notice only eleven similar instances! Nevertheless, it 
is not necessary to maintain, with Steitz, that our author's 
usage is to be explained by his adoption of éxeivos as the 
translation of the Hebrew xin.? Buttmann, although he has 
not observed the extent of the Johannine peculiarity, shows 
that, so far as mere grammar is concerned, the use of éxeivos is 
always conformed to Greek practice.? He takes, however, the 
common-sense view which I have presented above, that, if a 
man speak of himself in the third person, he will employ the 
language which is applicable to the third person. We have a 
good example of this in ix. 37, where Jesus says to the man 
who had been blind, 6 AaAGy pera cov, éxeives éorw, Where 
éxeivos is in all probability the subject, resuming 6 Aad@y,* and 
the speaker is undoubtedly referring to himself. Two instances 


1 Matt. xv. 18 ; Mark xvi. 10, 11, 13, 20; Luke xi. 7, xviii. 14, xxii. 12; 
Acts v. 37, XV. 11, xxi. 6. 

2 See the article by Dr Georg Eduard Steitz, “ Ueber den Gebrauch des 
Pronomen éxcivos im vierten Evangelium,” in Theol. Stud. und Kritth., 1859, 
Pp. 497-506. 

3 See his “Besprechung” of the last-mentioned article in the next volume, 
pp. 505 sqg. Steitz has a rejoinder in 1861, pp. 267-310; and Buttmann 
once more replies in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologte, 1862, pp. 
204-216. Their different views do not affect our immediate question. 

4 Meyer refers to 2 Cor. x. 18 to illustrate the construction. It is, 
however, possible to take ékeivos as a predicate. 
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quoted from the classics by Steitz are decisive. In the 
Anabasis! we read:—Emet 6¢ Hevopay éroAunce, yuuvos wy, 
avactas oxifew EvAa, Taya dvarras Tie Kal GAXos, éxelvou 
agedduevos, Erxifev. Again, in Aristophanes, Nubes? the 
second disciple asks, ofuou., Tis yuev wuproAe: THY olkiay; 
Strepsiades, referring to himself, answers, éxeivos, ov7Tep 
Ooimariov eAjpare. To show that literary usage, even in 
modern times, does not always conform to critics’ expectations 
I may be permitted to refer to Thackeray’s Esmond. The 
story is told as an autobiography, but the hero consistently 
uses the third person throughout. According to the rule he 
ought never to apply the pronoun “that” to himself. Never- 
theless, on one occasion he does so:—“In this report the 
Major-General was good enough to mention Captain Esmond’s 
name with particular favour; and that gentleman carried the 
despatch to head-quarters the next day.”? This example is 
the more telling, because it is, I believe, the only one through- 
out the work. So far, then, as the grammar is concerned, the 
verse in question is perfectly neutral in the controversy ; but 
there are one or two more general considerations which ought 
not to be overlooked. 

If the author referred to himself, there is no difficulty in 
understanding the appeal. It is as though he said, the 
writer himself witnessed this event, and is quite certain of 
the correctness of his testimony. But if he was relying on 
the authority of a third person, we naturally wonder why we 
are not told who this person was. The man who knew the 
name of the high-priest’s servant might have found a name 
for this important witness; for the people whom he addresses, 
if they lived in the middle of the second century, would 
hardly have been induced to believe by such a vague allusion. 
Again, the witness is represented as still living, and that in 


1 tv. iv. 12. 2 1497 sq. 3 Book 11. ch, xv. 
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such a way as not to suggest the subtlety of literary art. 
Aéye. might refer to an author who was long deceased, but 
oidey points to a living man; and therefore, unless we suppose 
that the appeal to the eye-witness is altogether a piece of 
literary fiction, it is inconsistent with the late date which has 
been assigned to the work. While, therefore, no argument 
against the traditional view can be derived from the structure 
of the passage, the general probabilities of the case seem to 
incline in its favour. 

We must observe further that if the eye-witness be the 
same as the disciple of xxi. 23, the earlier passage must have 
been written during his lifetime, and the later one must have 
been added after his death. It is, however, possible (though, 
I think, very improbable) that the witness was not the 
disciple; and if a person different from the author is really 
meant, it may simply follow, as has already been pointed out, 
that the Apostle himself is appealing to someone else. This is 
the view which I should be disposed to take if the argument 
founded on éxeivos appeared to me to be valid. The fact is, 
we have no ground for identifying either the witness or the 
beloved disciple with the Apostle John except the tradition 
which is declared to be worthless. 

Dr E. A. Abbott suggests that the writer may have 
intended éxeivos to mean Christ, of whom it is always used 
in the Epistle! This suggestion is not made in an apologetic 
interest, as Dr Abbott rejects the Johannine authorship; but 
if it be correct, it destroys the objection founded on the use of 
éxeivoc. I think, however, that Klopper’s objections to this 
suggestion are valid.’ 


1 Encyel. Brb., ii., 1809, note 3. 

2 Zeit. f. wiss. Theol., 1899, p.- 378. Blass thinks the whole of verse 35, 
and its position, are uncertain (see his article “ Uber Ev. Joh. 19, 35,” in 
the Theol. Studien u. Krit., 1902, pp. 128-133). 
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WE must now consider some allusions which have been 
thought to betray the hand of a disciple of the Apostle rather 
than of the Apostle himself. “The disciple whom Jesus 
loved”? has been commonly supposed to be the evangelist 
himself. But, on the other hand, it is urged that this is 
rather the language of an admiring follower, and that we can 
hardly ascribe to the Apostle himself a claim which might 
seem a little presumptuous. In answer to this we might 
resort to the plea that, apart from the Gospel itself, the only 
means we have for estimating the self-assertiveness of the 
Apostle John is the request that he and his brother might sit 
on the right and on the left hand of Christ in his kingdom, so 
that some little grain of vanity may have remained in the old 
man as he looked back on his intimacy with one who was 
greater than any philosopher or emperor. But surely the 
words may have been the expression, not of vanity, but of 
gratitude. Paul says, “I live in the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave himself for me.”2 This is the 
language of devotion and humility; and may not John have 
felt that the deepest thing in his experience was the fact that 
Jesus had loved him, and treated him as an intimate friend, 


* xiii, 23, xix, 26, xx. 2, xxi, 7, 20. 2 Gal. ii. 20. 
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and that he was the one disciple who, above all others, 
would have been lost, not knowing what spirit he was 
of, unless that love had found and chosen him, and 
wrought in him a change great and marvellous? That he 
did not mean to limit this love to himself is plain from his 
own account. He says that “Jesus loved Martha and her 
sister and Lazarus,”! that “having loved his own who were 
in the world, he loved them to the end,”? and he alludes 
generally to the love which Jesus bore to his disciples? We 
may add that a follower of John’s would not have been 
likely to use such vague language. Why should he have 
withheld the name of the man whom he wished to glorify ? 
And why should he have simply told us that Jesus loved him, 
instead of saying that he loved him particularly, and treated 
him as his most intimate friend? And why does he tell us so 
very little about him, and nothing except when he is involved 
in a narrative which has to be told about someone else? I do 
not think, therefore, that the passages, when fairly considered, 
point to a disciple of John’s as the author; and still less are 
such obscure allusions intelligible on the part of a later 
writer. 

It is, however, contended further that the supposed 
disciple of John manifests a desire to exalt his master above 
Peter. In xiii. 23 he makes him recline in the bosom of 
Jesus, while Peter has to beckon to him to ask who the 
traitor was. But, as Westcott points out, this incident, if we 
interpret it by the custom of reclining at meals, really shows 
that Peter occupied the first place after Jesus himself, and 
John the second.t In xviii. 15 sq. it is “the other disciple” 
who is known to the high-priest, while Peter has to wait to 
be brought into the palace by him. In xx. 2 sqq. it is hard to 


Ue 3 Be PAXIL 3 xill. 34, XV. 12. 
4 See his note on the passage. 
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see where the alleged superiority comes in. Mary goes to 
Peter first. Peter goes first into the tomb, while the other 
disciple waits for the arrival of his bolder companion. The 
only inferiority attaching to Peter is that he cannot run so 
fast. So in xxi. 20-23, the only advantage enjoyed by the 
disciple is his longevity. Surely one who wished to exalt 
John might have invented something more striking than 
acquaintance with the high-priest, fast running, and long life, 
wherewith to dignify him; and these are not the kind of 
things to which the writer generally attaches most value? 
On the other hand, it is pointed out that Jesus, the first time 
he meets Peter, confers upon him the name of Kephas?; that 
here, as in the synoptics, it is Peter who makes the great 
confession that Jesus was the Christ, “the holy one of God” ?; 
and that at the end Peter seems to be ordained the chief 
shepherd of the Christian flock.t 

Some other indications that the Gospel proceeded from 
John only through the mediation of a disciple are pressed 
by Weizsiicker. He thinks that this hypothesis will explain 
the ascription to Jesus himself of the high claims which are 
made on behalf of his person and his work. These might 
have been put forward by the Apostle himself, and interwoven 
with the discourses of Jesus as an interpretation of their 
deeper meaning; and then the disciple might have confused 
the report with the exposition. This would explain the 
monotony of the speeches, and the presentation of Christ’s 

* See the last two arguments in favour of mediate authorship pressed 
by Weizsicker, Untersuch., p. 300; Apost, Zeit., p. 532 sq. Klépper dwells 
also on the rebukes administered to Peter in xiii. 6-10, 36-38, and xviii. 
10 sq.. and on the presence of the beloved disciple at the crucifixion 


(Zerischr. f. wiss, Theol., 1899, p. 365, note 2). But the rebuke in Matthew 
Xvi. 23 is far more severe, and plain facts may account for something, 


a iy 3 vi. 68 sq. 
* xxi. 15 sqg. See Weiss, Hinleit., p. 588, Anm. 3. Chrysostom says of 
John, 


mavTaxod ray xpwrelwy rH Mérpw mapaxwpet (Hom. in Matt., 65). 
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person, which, in spite of concrete features, bears the character 

of abstraction. This argument will, of course, have no weight 
with those who regard the Gospel as strictly historical; but 
if we are obliged to adopt the view which was presented in 
the earlier part of this work, it would undoubtedly give an 
easy explanation of some obvious difficulties. But in human 
affairs the easiest explanation is not necessarily the true one, 
and, when it runs counter to the only testimony we possess, 
does not readily command our assent. It is not incredible 
that the Apostle himself may have mixed up report and 
exposition, and that the monotonous and abstract character 
which is complained of may be the result of a uniformity of 
impression which was due to his own idiosyncrasy. It is 
clear that we are dealing with an author of peculiar gifts 
and tendencies, and we cannot apply to him a mode of 
criticism which would be suitable enough to an average 
writer of the nineteenth century. Plato gives us a picture 
of Socrates founded, I presume, on genuine reminiscence, 
and with many a genuine touch of local and personal fact, 
and still presented through a series of ideal scenes; may not 
an Apostle have portrayed the Master of his heart’s devotion 
in colours drawn from half a century of vivid experience of 
his indwelling spirit, and blended together the actual and 
ideal in lines which are no longer separable ? 

If this be possible, it will serve as an answer also to the 
argument that the hypothesis of mediate authorship explains 
the mixture of the original and certain with the uncertain? 
But independently of this answer, I think the hypothesis 
is inadequate; for the Gospel is not composed of a series 
of graphic descriptions, bearing all the marks of pie 
testimony, blended with another series where we al seni 
the vague outlines and shadowy amplifications of tradition, 


1 Unters., p. 298 sq. 2 Unters., p. 299 89: 
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but, as we have seen, the most questionable narratives stand 
out with all the distinctness that an eye-witness could lend 
to them, so that no critical analysis can separate the genuine 
Johannine from the current popular tradition. Whatever un- 
historical elements you introduce into the Gospel, it bears 
the marks of the same personality throughout ; and therefore 
its phenomena are most easily explained by supposing that 
both the actual and the ideal proceeded from the same 
pictorial imagination, which conceived, with equal vividness, 
the remembered event and the allegorical setting of spiritual 
truth. 

Lastly, Weizsacker urges that the relation to the synopties 
is natural in a follower of the Apostle’s, but not in the Apostle 
himself. We have seen reason to believe that the evangelist 
was acquainted with the synoptical Gospels, certainly with 
the synoptical tradition.2 But we must be careful not to 
exaggerate the degree of dependence. It is by no means 
obvious. It has been disputed by able critics, and is now 
generally recognised only in consequence of a careful and 
minute examination. Now a primitive apostle could not 
avoid being acquainted with the primitive apostolical tradi- 
tion, which, indeed, he must himself have helped to form. 
This tradition must have been perfectly familiar many years 
before the Fourth Gospel was written, and why the Apostle 
John should not occasionally drop into the well-known words 
I cannot conceive. I see no evidence that the writer was 
obliged to depend on the synoptics for his language and 
materials; and the real difficulty is that he so persistently 
goes a way of his own, and has no scruple in setting the 
synoptics aside. This last feature is much less easily under- 
stood in the supposed disciple; and, indeed, it seems probable 
that, if a disciple resorted to the synopties at all, instead of 

1 Unters., p. 299 sq. 2 Pp. 15 59. 
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simply relying on his recollections of John’s teaching, his 
dependence would be much more ample and striking. This 
argument, therefore, seems more against than in favour of 
the hypothesis we are considering. 

Thus the suggestion of mediate authorship, though it is in 
my opinion incomparably more probable than the notion that 
the Gospel was written in the middle of the second century, 
and never had any connection with John, and though at first 
sight it promises a solution of serious difficulties, yet on 
closer examination appears to be unsatisfactory, and does 
not afford the required relief. On the other hand, the con- 
cealment of the name of John is hardly intelligible in a 
disciple. What could have been his motive? Would he not 
rather have made it at least as prominent as it is in the other 
Gospels? Mark does not conceal the name of Peter. The 
mention of Mark suggests another objection. The second 
Gospel was ascribed indirectly to Peter, and yet it bore the 
name of Mark; the third was ascribed in the same way to 
Paul, yet it bore the name of Luke. According to this 
analogy the Fourth Gospel, if it had been written by a 
disciple of John, would have passed under the name of that 
disciple, and would have been referred to John as its original 
source only in the records of tradition. 

A view akin to the foregoing is recommended by the 
authority of Wendt, who has worked out a theory of the 
composite origin of the Gospel with great care and minute- 
ness! He believes that the speeches, together with some 
little historical connection, are derived from a genuine 
Johannine document, and that the evangelist, who is not 
the Apostle, made use of this, and incorporated it in his own 
narrative. He carefully distinguishes this from an hypo- 


1 Das Johannesevangelium. Hine Untersuchung seiner Entstehung und 
seines geschichtlichen Wertes, Gottingen, 1900. 
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thesis of interpolation, and fully admits the unity of 
structure of the existing Gospel. He compares the evan- 
gelist’s work to the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, in which 
earlier sources have been revised and inserted. This hypo- 
thesis helps to mediate between those who accept and those 
who reject the Johannine authorship, and presents some 
attractive features; but as it would require a separate treatise 
to review it in detail, I must be content to state very 
briefly a few general reasons why it has hitherto failed 
to convince me. The grounds on which it rests are mainly 
two: first, the presence of primary and secondary elements 
in the narrative, which point to a combination of first-class 
authority with uncertain tradition; and secondly, breaks in 
the connection, and apparent dislocations, which betray the 
hand of a reviser. 

In regard to the first of these, it is surely conceivable that 
even an eye-witness of most of the events which he records 
might, after the lapse of half a century, endeavour to refresh 
his memory through the recollections of other men, and that 
even where he did not do so he might remember some things 
with greater clearness and accuracy than others. In regard 
to the want of coherence, so far as it exists, we must suppose 
either that the original writer was deficient in the power of 
consecutive thought, or that the reviser stupidly broke up 
and misplaced what he found as a continuous discourse. 
Which view is the more probable must depend on the mental 
constitution of the two writers. Now Wendt recognises the 
fact that the writer of the source was wanting in literary 
skill, and, in spite of the depth of his reflections, he had not 
the art of presenting clearly to others the connection and 
progress of his thoughts! And although he explains the 
breaking up of discourses by the reviser, and the transference 


4. Piao. 
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of different parts of the same address to different historical 
occasions, by the occurrence of some remark or some new 
question, which he mistook for a transition to a new speech 
delivered at a later time,’ nevertheless Wendt is compelled 
to resort to the hypothesis that the evangelist relied on his 
memory of the source, acquired by having read or heard it.” 
This is rather a strange supposition if the man had a written 
source to refer to; for the incorporation of a whole work in 
his own narrative has no resemblance to the quotation of a 
text or two of Scripture, which must have been very difficult 
to find in an ancient manuscript, and which one could easily 
remember with sufficient accuracy. But if we suppose that 
the editor relied on his memory, he would surely introduce 
something of his own characteristic style into his report, 
especially if, as Wendt says, he made the material his own 
and revised it,—an hypothesis which is necessary to explain 
the unity of the book. But confessedly he has not done so ; 
for the language is that of the First Epistle of John, which 
is by the author of the source! And further, the style of 
the whole Gospel is the same, so that we have to assume 
that the reviser was such a perfect literary mimic that he 
was able to fling away his own style, and so to write as 
to be indistinguishable from another man. It does not seem 
probable that such a master of literary craft would introduce 
the puzzling dislocations which the hypothesis seeks to ex- 
plain; and it is easier to believe that these are due to an 
original author, who had a very special mental constitution, 
and, in his rapt spiritual vision, had little care for the archi- 
tecture of logical thought. 

The grounds, then, on which the hypothesis rests are not 


very convincing. But there are also some considerations 


Ee nA. 2 Pp. 84 and 100. 
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which seem opposed to it. The first is the fact, already 
adverted to, that the source is in style and vocabulary in- 
distinguishable from the rest of the Gospel. Even if the 
evangelist deliberately chose to adapt his style to that of 
the source, and possessed a sufficiently tenacious memory 
to retain the phraseology of the source as exactly as if he 
had it before him and copied it, it is hardly credible that 
in his own part he should never have betrayed the differ- 
ence of hand, or allowed any characteristic expression to 
escape him. There is only one word on which Wendt 
relies. The source represents Christ as always speaking of 
his épya, while the evangelist uses the term oypeia. This 
difference is so minute that, if it really indicates a lower 
point of view as we pass from the source to the evangelist, 
it can only increase our wonder that the latter has not dis- 
closed his hand more frequently. But surely it is not incon- 
ceivable that an Apostle might be aware that Jesus habitually 
referred to his “works,” while he himself looked upon these 
works as “signs.” This supposition is seen to have some 
force when we review the particular cases that come under 
consideration. It is evident that Jesus sometimes uses the 
word épyoyv in a much wider sense than “miracle.” ! Now, 
there are sixteen instances in which Christ speaks of his 
works. In seven of these it appears to me that “signs” 
would not be appropriate? In eight others “works” is more 
suitable than “signs,” as the former word seems intended to 
convey a larger sense? Only in one instance would onuetoy 
be quite as appropriate as gpyov.t Again, we must observe 
that the word cnueciov is not altogether excluded from the 
speech of Jesus,’ and is frequently used by others than the 


iv. 34, Xvii. 4. ? iv. 34, ix. 4, x. 37, 38, xiv. 10, II, xvii. 4. 
3 v. 20, 36 twice, x. 25, 32 twice, xiv. 12, Xv. 24, 
A Vii oT 5 iv. 48, vi. 26. 
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narrator’; and, on the other hand, the word épya is used by 
the brothers of Jesus. Thus, on the whole, the words are 
used in conformity with the sense which it is intended to 
convey. When the miraculous character of an event. is 
indicated, oyueia is commonly used. When the divine 
excellence of Christ’s activity is the prominent thought, 
épya is preferred. It is surely quite in keeping with his- 
torical probability, and with the picture in the synoptics, 
that Jesus himself should lay more stress on the faithfulness 
and beneficence than on the marvellousness of what he did, 
and that the disciple should see in the miracles the “signs” 
of the Messianic calling. Accordingly the sole indication of 
difference in phraseology to which Wendt is able to appeal 
turns out to be rather hollow; and this almost absolute lack 
of linguistic evidence makes the hypothesis exceedingly 
precarious. 

Secondly, there is no direct external evidence of the exist- 
ence of such a source, and it is not easy to believe that a 
genuine Johannine writing would have been allowed to dis- 
appear utterly in its separate form. Appeal is made to the 
similar fate of Matthew’s Logia. If we grant that Matthew’s 
Logia was really a collection of sayings, with some little 
historical explanation, still it would have occupied a very 
different place from the Johannine document. Not only 
was it in Aramaic, but it can have been little more than.a 
collection of quite familiar sayings, which formed the staple 
of evangelical teaching, and therefore would not bear the 
personal stamp of the Apostle who thus acted the part of 
editor. But the supposed Johannine source lies outside of 
the general tradition, and, however it may have been 
founded on real recollections, has the indubitable mark of 
its author, and would have been cherished as an original 


1 ii, 18, iii. 2, Vi. 30, Vil. 31, ix. 16, X. 41, X1. 47. Vii. 3. 
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work, the last precious legacy of the first generation of 
disciples. This reasoning is confirmed by Wendt’s appeal 
to Ignatius and Justin Martyr, who, he thinks, exhibit 
acquaintance with the source, but not with the Gospel. 
If the source was so widely spread, and separately known 
at so late a date, the absence of all reference to it, and 
its total disappearance as a separate work, seem extremely 
improbable.! | 

For these reasons, then, I think we must continue for the 
present to treat the Gospel as the work of a single author. 
But a large part of our inquiry will remain unaffected, or, 
in the opinion of some, will receive confirmation, if Wendt’s 
conclusions should be ultimately established.? 

The foregoing considerations are largely applicable to the very 


' There are some good criticisms, going more into detail, by the Rev. 
R. W. Stewart, in the Hxpositor, Jan. and Feb. 1903, and by Dr Lock, in 
the Journal of Theological Studies, Jan. 1903. 

* It ought not to be forgotten that a similar hypothesis was propounded 
by Chr. Hermann Weisse (Die evangelische Geschichte kritisch und phil- 
osophisch bearbeitet, 2 vols., 1838). He conjectures that there may have 
been a work like the aéya of Matthew, containing speeches of J esus, and 
also of John the Baptist, which John treasured in his memory, and wrote 
down without any thought of publication. After the Apostle’s death his 
adherents wished to make these notes, or Studien, as Weisse calls them, 
known to others ; and the editor’s only design was to present them in a 
form which seemed to him necessary to make them intelligible, and 
adapt them to the taste of his expected readers. He was not aware that 
the knowledge which he had of the events which he described was in the 
highest degree imperfect and uncertain. Weisse accounts for the difference 
of style from that of the speeches of Christ in the Synoptics by the 
supposition that John wrote for a doctrinal purpose. A connected system 
of doctrine shaped itself in his mind, suggested, but not immediately 
conveyed, by his Master’s teaching ; and he endeavoured to put together 
for his own private use what he remembered of that teaching as seen in 
the light of his system. Hence it is quite intelligible that his own 
thoughts were so largely interposed. “It is less a Christ-image than a 
Christ-notion that John gives ; his Christ speaks not from his person, but 
about his person.” (See i. pp. 102 sqq., ii. pp. 184 sg.) This hypothesis is 
brought under examination by Liicke, i. pp. 141 sqq. 
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careful statement of Professor B. W. Bacon! His principal 
contribution to the subject lies in his appeal to Tatian, who, 
in his arrangement of the Fourth Gospel, anticipates some of 
the results of modern criticism. Professor Bacon believes that 
this surprising fact cannot be explained “by any assumed 
critical sagacity on the part of scribe or harmonist,” and that, 
therefore, extracanonical sources must have been employed. 
In order to assist the judgment of the reader, I subjoin 
Professor Bacon’s re-arrangement of the Gospel, and also 
Tatian’s :— 

“J. The ministry in co-operation with the Baptist. [i. 1-18], 
19-51, [ii. 1-11], iii, 22-iv. 3 (447). 

IJ. The Galilean ministry. (iv. 46a %), ii. 12, iv. 460-54, vi. 
1-71. 

III. The period of exile and Samaritan ministry; Jesus at the 
Feast of Pentecost. iv. 4-42 (43%), v. 1-47, vii. 15-24 (iv. 45 2). 

IV. The visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles. vii, 1-14, 
25-30, iii. 1-21, vii, 31-36, 45-52, 37-44. 

V. The visit at the Feast of Dedication. x. 22-25, 7*, 8a, [8d*], 
10-18, 26-39, ix. 1-x. 5, 9*, 19-21, viii. 12-59, x. 40-42. 

VI. The period of retirement in Ephraim. xi. 1-57, xii. 20-36a, 
1-19, 42-50, 360-41. 

VII. The final Passover. ii. 13*, 14-22, [23-25*], xiii. 1-15, 
[16], 17-19, [20], 21-35, xv. 1-xvi. 33, [xiii. 36-38], xiv. 1-31, xvii. 
1-xviii, 13, 24, 14, 15, 19-23, 16-18, 25-40, xix. 1-xx. 31 [xxi 
J 








Tatian’s rearrangement of the Fourth Gospel. 
i. 1-ii. 11, iii. 22~iv. 3a, iv. 46-54, ii. 230-25, vi. 10-71, iv. 4-45a, 
vy. 1-47, iv. 450, vii. 1-31, v. la, ii. 14-22, iii. 1-21, vii. 31-52, viii. 


1 In an article on “‘Tatian’s Re-arrangement of the Fourth Gospel,” in 
the American Journal of Theology, October 1900 ; and in An Introduction 
to the New Testament, 1900. 

2 “ The transpositions underscored with a straight line rest upon internal 
evidence only ; that underscored with a wavy line is supported by the 
Sinaitic Syriac. The rest, including all the major transpositions, are 
supported by Tatian.” “Passages apparently less primitive than the 
surrounding sections are enclosed in [ ]. * indicates a corrupted text.” 
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12-xi. 57 (without a break), xii. 1-2, 9-11, 3a, 3b-8a, 16, 12-13, 
17-36a, 42-50, 360-41, xiii. l-xix. 17, xix. 23-24, 19-22, 25-27, 
xix. 28—xxi. 24, xx. 210 (repeated), xxi. 25.1 


Now it will be observed that Tatian presents the whole of 
the Gospel, with the exception of a few verses, of which the 
substance is taken from the Synoptics. The natural inference 
surely is that he had the whole Gospel before him, and that 
the rearrangement is his own work. If the Gospel was at 
that time in the order in which he presents it, its existing 
order is quite inexplicable; and if, having the whole Gospel 
in its present order, he fell back upon extracanonical sources 
as more trustworthy, it is not easy to account for the total 
disappearance of these, for the lack of all allusion to them, 
and for the Church’s preference for a badly-arranged com- 
pilation. I think, however, that the Diatessaron bears witness 
throughout to the author’s mastery of his material. He has 
rearranged the other Gospels as well as the Fourth. The 
order in which Mark appears may serve as a basis for com- 
parison, and is as follows :— 


i. 1-39, ii. 1-iii. 19, iv. 21-25, iv. 35-v. 43, vi. 7-13, iii. 19-30, 
vi. 30-31, iii. 31-35, iv. 1-20, iv. 26- 34, vi. 1-6, vi. 14-29, vi. 
32-vil. 37, i. 40-45, viii. l-x. 52, xi, 15- 18, xii. 41-44, xi. 12-14, 
xi, 19-xii. 37, xiv. 3-9, xi. 1-11, xii. 38— 40; xin, 1-13; xiv, 2: 
xii. 14-37, xiv. 10-54, xiv. 66-68, xiv. 55- 65, xiv. 69—xvi. 20.2 


Mr J. H. Hill reckons here twenty displacements, while in 
Matthew there are twenty-one, and in Luke i—ix. 50 there 
are eight, in xx.-xxiv. there are six, and in the intermediate 
sections “there are so many that it has been found impossible 
to decide which parts are displaced and which are not,” In 


1 The above only indicates the order. There are numerous breaks 
where synoptic material is inserted, 


2 
There are, of course, numerous breaks where other material is 
introduced. 
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John, on the other hand, the displacements are only ten! A 
striking example of the boldness of Tatian’s method is afforded 
by his account of the visit of Jesus to Nazareth, related in 
Luke iv. 16-30. He divides this into two visits. In the 
first the people are friendly, and the account ends with the 
statement that all wondered at the words of grace which 
proceeded out of his mouth. A good way further on the 
rest of the narrative is presented, interwoven with the brief 
record in Matthew and Mark. It seems clear that this violent 
change was made purely upon critical grounds. I am unable, 
therefore, to see that Tatian affords us any evidence of the 
existence of earlier and more authentic written sources under- 
lying our present Gospel. 

There can be no doubt that a changed order in the Fourth 
Gospel would remove from it some of the most serious his- 
torical difficulties; but if it should be finally proved that the 
present order is not that which was originally intended, I 
think it will be more reasonable to ascribe the change to 
some kind of accident than to the blundering of a compiler 
who displays an extraordinary literary genius. Chapter xxi. 
seems to show that the book underwent some kind of editing 
before it was given to the public, and it is conceivable that 
some of the author’s sheets may have got displaced. This 
does not seem altogether improbable in the case of complete 


episodes, beginning, like chapters v. and vi., with mera TAavTA.” 


1 The Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled from the four Gospels, being the 
Diatessaron of Tatian, literally translated from the Arabic Version, by the 
Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill, B.D., 1894, pp. 30 8g. 

2 Archdeacon J. P. Norris suggested many years ago that Chapters v. 
and vi. ought to be in an inverse order. He thought vi. and xxi. 
might both have been written after the completion of the first draft of the 
Gospel ; and if vi. was written on a separate parchment, it might have 
been inserted by very early copyists in the wrong place. He points out 
several items of similarity connecting Chapters vi. and xxi. He 
mentions that “Ludolphus de Saxonicd, whose Vita Christi was the 
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On the whole, however, I am inclined to attribute the apparent 
displacements to the original writer, who cared more for the 
associations of thought than for the order of chronology, and 
who might refer back to what he had recently written 
without reflecting that the continuity of thought was sup- 
posed, historically, to be interrupted by change of time and 
scene. 

great text-book of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, seems to take 
it for granted (without assigning any reason) that the sixth chapter of St 
John ought to precede the fifth.” See his article, “On the Chronology of 
St John v. and vi,” in The Journal of Philology, vol. iii., 1871, pp. 107 sqq. 
Further references to the literature of the subject may be seen in an 


article by H. Holtzmann on “Unordnungen und Umordnungen im 
vierten Evangelium,” in the Zeit. ih neut. Wiss., 1902, pp. 50 sqq. 


CHAPTER II 


ALLEGED ANTI-JUDAIC CHARACTER OF THE GOSPEL AND GREEK 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRAINING OF THE AUTHOR 


In this chapter we have to consider the two arguments which, 
in Schiirer’s opinion, remain with unimpaired force. 

It is said, in the first place, that the character of the Gospel 
is inconsistent with the character of the Apostle. We may 
review this objection under the two heads of John’s general 
character, and of his Judaic position. 

James and John received from Jesus the surname of 
Boanerges, the sons of thunder,? and this seems to imply a 
certain vehemence of disposition. It was they who wished to 
call down fire from heaven on an inhospitable Samaritan 
village. It was they who, with the assistance of their mother, 
begged that they might sit on the right hand and on the left 
of Jesus in his kingdom. It was John who told how they had 
forbidden a man to cast out demons in the name of Jesus, 
because he followed not with them.’ Then there is the well- 
known anecdote how John, hearing that Cerinthus was in the 
bath to which he had gone, rushed out lest the building should 
fall on him® Irenzus relates this story on the authority of 
some who heard it from Polycarp. This is not first-rate 

1 Contemporary Review, Sept. 1891, p. 409 sq. 

2 Mark iii. 17. 3 Luke ix. 54. 

4 Matt. xx. 20 sqg.; Mark x. 35 sqq. 


5 Mark ix. 38; Luke ix. 49. 6 Tren., III. ili. 4. 
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evidence ; but such tales are generally adapted, though often 
with exaggeration, to some familiar trait in the character of 
the man about whom they are told. Are we to infer from 
these accounts that the Apostle John was such a passionate, 
ambitious, and intolerant man that he could not possibly have 
written the Gospel? To answer this question we must take 
a few other facts into account. John seems to have belonged, 
with his brother James and Peter, to an inner group among 
the Twelve; and Jesus can hardly have selected him for this 
peculiar intimacy unless he found in him something congenial 
to his own spirit. Further, John is by no means prominent 
in such records as we possess of the early years of the Church. 
He is mentioned along with Peter in connection with the 
healing of the lame man.1 He was sent with Peter into 
Samaria after Philip had preached the Gospel there2 But we 
are told nothing of his personal action, and it is clear that 
Peter was the leading spirit. Paul refers to him as one of the 
“Pillars” at Jerusalem*; but here again it is evident that 
Peter and James were the acting and influential men, and 
this impression is confirmed by the corresponding narrative 
in Acts, where the two latter are represented as determining 
the vote of the assembly, while John is passed over in silence. 
All this seems to show that John was felt to have the weight 
and capacity of a leader, but was holding his energies in 
reserve, and perhaps allowing men of lower spiritual gifts to 
step before him. A quiet and thoughtful temperament is by 
no means inconsistent with a certain vehemence, when, on 
occasions, the pent-up fire flashes forth; indeed, the very 
violence of feeling may help to foster an habitual quietude, 
_ lest word or deed should betray too deep an emotion. Then it 
is surely not without significance that in the three narratives 
which are cited from the Gospels to prove the overbearing 


1 Acts iii, and iv. 2 Acts viii. 14. 3 Gal. ii. 9. 
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temper of John we are expressly told that Jesus corrected 
him. Are we to suppose that these rebukes made no impres- 
sion? Is it not more likely that they sank deep into his 
heart, and that the agony of beholding his Master’s crucifixion 
made them ineffaceable? Then, if not before, began that long 
development which changed the youthful son of thunder into 
the aged apostle of love. But now let us notice some corre- 
sponding features in the Gospel. Nowhere else is the necessity 
for a profound and searching spiritual change so earnestly 
insisted on; nowhere else is Jesus more recognised as the 
inspirer of a new life, without which men are dead and 
fruitless. Was the writer speaking without experience, or 
was he conscious of a change that went down to the roots of 
his being, and made him a new man in Christ? This. birth 
from above, however, does not obliterate, but only glorifies 
the natural disposition; and amid the tranquil flow of the 
Gospel the ancient vehemence flames out with hot denuncia- 
tion: “He that disobeys the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abides upon him”; “ Ye are from your father 
the devil, and the desires of your father ye will do”?; “But 
he said this, not because he cared for the poor, but because he 
was a thief, and had the purse, and carried what was put in 
it.” On the score of general character, then, I am unable to 
recognise any inconsistency between what we know of the 
Apostle John and the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

The more special portion of this argument consists of the 
allegation that John belonged to the Judaic party in the 
Church, and that the Gospel is anti-Judaic. Of the opinions 
of the Apostle in the controversy between Paul and the 
Judaizers the only evidence which we possess is contained in 
the Epistle to the Galatians. The argument founded on the 
action of James, Kephas and John, as there described, is 


1 iii. 36. 2 vill. 44. 3 xii, 6. 
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presented so fairly by Schiirer that I give it in his words: 
“When they saw that Paul had been intrusted with the 
Gospel of uncircumcision, and when they perceived the grace 
which was given to him, they joined hands in fraternal 
fellowship with him (cf. especially verses 7 and 9). They had 
therefore hitherto presupposed the observance of the law on 
the part of those who believed in Jesus, as something which 
went without saying. And they wished still to limit them- 
selves (Gal. ii. 9), in their own activity, to the circle of those 
who observed the law (to ‘the circumcision’). They acknow- 
ledged Paul’s work to be legitimate, but on their side they 
had no desire to take part in it.” .... Whether John “was 
more disposed to fraternise with the stricter James or was 
like the freer Peter we do not know. But even in the latter 
case it must be acknowledged that he still observed the law 
for himself. Peter even did not dare to emancipate himself 
from it. This holding fast to Jewish custom presupposes a 
high estimation of it which does not agree with the funda- 
mental thoughts of the Fourth Gospel. To the Evangelist the 
Jewish law has become something foreign.” ! 

This argument suggests several remarks. If the pillar 
Apostles, up to the time of Paul’s visit, had taken for granted 
that the law was to be observed by all Christians, their view 
of its relative importance must have been undergoing a 
momentous, though silent, change; for otherwise they could 
not, after an interview, have abandoned the Judaic position, 
On the hypothesis, the step which they took was as serious as 
it would be for a Roman Catholic to acknowledge the grace 
given to a Unitarian, and concede that all which separated 
them was non-essential. To give Paul the right hand of 
fellowship was to forsake the fundamental principle of 
Judaism, and to issue forth as freemen into a new era. This 
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advance, which was practically boundless in its significance, 
being an open declaration that faith in Christ was sufficient, 
and that the observance of the law was unnecessary, was 
made even by “the stricter James.” I dwell upon this point 
because it is incomparably the most important in the 
narrative, and yet it is sometimes studiously ignored, and its 
far-reaching consequences are commonly overlooked. Here 
we have the conscious acceptance of a new principle; all 
further change into the highest spirituality of thought and 
practice was but development from this seed, which had been 
germinating in secret, and then first sprang into recog- 
nition. 

The absence of desire to take part in the work of preaching 
to the Gentiles may have been due to want of gift and train- 
ing as well as to personal disinclination. The Jews required 
the Gospel as well as the Gentiles. Paul himself recognises 
the legitimacy of the Gospel of circumcision, and there was no 
reason why the older Apostles should have forsaken the work 
in which they were already engaged. But it is also true that 
men require time before they can perceive the full results of 
a newly-acknowledged principle; and nothing could be more 
natural than continuance upon the old lines till thought and 
experience brought the need of a further change. The same 
consideration will explain why John, while fully conceding 
Paul’s principle, nevertheless did not himself abandon the 
observance of the law, if it be true that he did not abandon 
it. From the Pauline point of view it was a matter of 
perfect indifference whether he observed it or not: neither 
was circumcision anything nor uncircumcision. Accordingly, 
so long as he remained in Jerusalem, both prudence and 
custom would induce him to follow the old practices. His 
doing so might have implied his personal respect for the law, 
such as men are required to entertain for the law of the 
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community in which they live, but would not have evinced a 
religious estimation of it so high as to be inconsistent with 
Paul’s doctrine. Nor can I see that it would be inconsistent 
with the doctrine of the Fourth Gospel. That Gospel 
represents Jesus as putting his own interpretation on the law 
of the Sabbath, just as the other Gospels do, but I know not 
on what ground it can be maintained that “to the Evangelist 
the Jewish law has become something foreign.” This is 
certainly not proved by the references to “your law” and 
“their law”; for the object in these passages is not to 
condemn the law, but to show that the one authority which 
the Jews themselves recognised condemned them. Indeed, in 
one of the passages it is taken for granted that the words of 
the law must be fulfilled,? and in another it is assumed that 
“the Scripture cannot be broken.”? Undoubtedly the atti- 
tude towards the law is not that of a Pharisee or of a strict 
Jew; but we have seen that this was consciously left when 
John gave the right hand of fellowship to Paul. From 
that moment he must have seen more and more clearly that 
the law was the Jews’ law, and not the Christian or universal 
law. 

It is admitted, however, by Schiirer that John may have 
gone with the freer Peter; but then he maintains that even 
Peter “did not care to emancipate himself from” the law. 
This statement is not, I think, borne out by the facts. 
Paul distinctly affirms that Peter was in the habit of living as 
a Gentile, cOvuas Ce,4 for this must be the meaning of the 
present tense, because at the precise moment when Peter was 
addressed he was living as a Jew. So marked was this 
freedom of Peter’s that Paul treats his withdrawal from the 
Gentiles as an act of hypocrisy. A lapse which carried away 
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even Barnabas, and left Paul completely alone, must have 
been temporary; and at all events Paul’s express testimony 
remains that for a time, and until his personal fears were 
aroused, Peter agreed with him, not only in theory, but in 
practice. John, therefore, may have done so, and may never 
have been guilty of a timid departure from his principles. 

So far we have been reasoning as though it were alleged 
that the Gospel was written a week or two, and not forty 
years, after the council in Jerusalem. How much may 
John’s mind have ripened during those forty momentous 
years? Men do not necessarily lose their loyalty to their 
nation because the government commits a crime; but the 
crucifixion of his beloved teacher must have shaken John’s 
faith in the entire system of which that crime was the natural 
outcome. For a time he would persuade himself that it was 
due to some temporary delusion, and hope to win over his 
countrymen. Then persecution assailed his own house. His 
brother James was killed by Herod, and the Jews were 
pleased.1. These bitter experiences may have helped to 
prepare his mind for the judgment which he gave at the 
council. After the council the rancour of the Jews continually 
increased, and all hope was gradually extinguished of winning 
them to the Christian cause. Paul had been rescued from 
destruction in Jerusalem only by the intervention of the 
Romans. The strict and blameless James had died a martyr’s 
death. The fiercest passions of a wild fanaticism had brought 
the Roman legions on the scene. Fire and sword had deso- 
lated the holy city and the Temple itself. The sacrificial 
system had come to a violent and ignominious end; and the 
Rabbis had been obliged to save Judaism from utter extinction 
by accepting a large part of the Christian protest, and 
admitting that spiritual sacrifices were sufficient. But still 
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their animosity was not stayed, and Christianity and Judaism 
drifted farther and farther apart. Would it be contrary to 
human nature if the Apostle, after such appalling experiences, 
came to speak of his countrymen as “the Jews,” ! to look upon 
them as the embodiment of all that was opposed to the will of 
God, and to the progress of his kingdom, and to regard the law 
as being, however divine in jts origin and scope, nevertheless 
the law of Moses, the law of a single people, and far beneath 
the universal grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ ? 
Critics write as though an apostle must be as wooden as a 
Dutch doll, impervious to the agonies of wounded affection, 
blind to the lessons of history, though traced in letters of 
blood, and with a soul tightly locked against the Spirit of 
God. For my part, I cannot believe that a Boanerges was so 
immovable and stupid. 

We may refer here to a remark of Dr Martineau’s. He 
says, “No Israelite, sharing the memory of the dads Geo, 
could, like the evangelist, place himself superciliously outside 
his compatriots, speak of their most sacred anniversaries as 
‘feasts of the Jews, and reckon the Jews among the common 
Om of the world.”? This statement is unaccompanied by 
references. On the feelings with which the Apostle would 
be likely to regard his countrymen sufficient has already been 

1 There is a thoughtful article by Dr. Belser on “ Der Ausdruck “Iovdater 
im Johannesevangelium” in the Theologische Quartalschrift, 1902, pp. 168-222. 
The term is used sometimes to denote the Jews as a nation, in distinction 
from other nations. Sometimes it means Judzans, as distinguished from 
Galileans or Perzeans. And often it refers to the leaders of the Jewish 
people, the representatives of unbelieving Judaism. And sometimes it is 
applied to inhabitants of Judzea who believed in the Messiahship of Jesus. 
He compares this varying usage to a similar indefiniteness in the use of 
vadnrat, and thinks that it is explicable only by the fact that the author 
was committing to writing what he had often said, in order to assist the 
memory of those who were familiar with his teaching, and thus confirms 


the genuineness of the Gospel. 
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said, and I am not aware of any passage in which the author 
places himself outside the Jewish race, in the sense of not 
belonging to it by birth. It is the custom of historians to 
refer to their own countrymen by their historical name, 
instead of constantly describing them as “our people,” or by 
Some equivalent phrase. Even Paul, though not writing 
history, speaks of being beaten by “Jews”1!; and why a 
Jew writing among Gentiles and for Gentiles should not call 
the Passover and the feast of tabernacles “feasts of the Jews” 
I cannot conceive? That the description is simply historical, 
and not used with any contempt, appears from the fact 
that, when the information is once given, it is not repeated, 
and the “feast” is not accompanied by the addition to which 
exception is taken? The remaining charge, that the writer 
reckons the Jews among the common é@vy of the world, seems 
to be founded on some misapprehension. The éyy are 
nowhere alluded to in the Gospel; but the chief priests and 
Pharisees refer to the nation in its political connection as 
TO vos, and the evangelist takes up and repeats the phrase.* 
Pilate also, in speaking to Jesus, uses the words ro eOvos to 
gov. This employment of @ vos in the singular is very 
different from reckoning the Jews among the ¢@vy, and that 
it is not inconsistent with Jewish authorship is sufficiently 
proved by its occurrence in the LXX.° I am unable, there- 
fore, to feel any real force in these objections. 

We may notice here the only other argument on which 


1 2Cor. xi. 24. Thucydides speaks of “Athenians”; Livy, of “Romans” ; 


Josephus, of “ Jews.” 
2 See v. 1, vi. 4, Vii. 2. ‘‘The rdoxa of the Jews” is mentioned in ii. 13. 


and xi. 55, and perhaps the feast is so characterised because the Christians 
too had their rdéoxa. 

3 See ii. 23, iv. 45, vil. 8, 10, 11, 14, 37, xi. 56, xii. 12, 20, Xill. I, 29. 
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6 See Ex. xxiii. 11; Levit. xxi. 1; Deut. iv. 6; Isa. i. 4; Zeph. il. 9; 
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Schiirer is disposed to rely. He thinks “the Greek philo- 
sophical training of the author” is inconsistent with the 
alleged origin of the book.1 It would be easier to estimate 
the force of this argument if detailed proof were given of 
the philosophical training. In the case of Philo proof would 
be unnecessary, simply because it is so abundant throughout 
his writings. The style, the mode of thought, the terminology, 
the express allusions and quotations place the matter at once 
and obviously beyond the reach of controversy. But all 
these indications fail us in the Fourth Gospel. The style, 
as we have seen, is not constructed upon Greek models. If 
we except a few lines of the Proem, the thought moves 
throughout in a wholly different region, and the characteristic 
problems of Greek philosophy are passed by in silence. With 
the exception of the word Adyos the terminology of the 
schools is absent; and Adyos is a term which is found in 
the LXX. Ifwe take only the designations of the supreme 
Being, and compare their paucity and simplicity with the 
rich variety and philosophical flavour of those used by Philo, 
we must be struck with the difference. This difference is 
all-pervading. If we omit the first few verses, I cannot 
recall to mind a single passage where the mode of expression 
even suggests the thought that the writer must have been 
reading Greek philosophy. It is needless to say that direct 
allusions and quotations are entirely wanting. Where, then, 
is the evidence of Greek philosophical training? Simply in 
the theory which is sketched in such broad outlines in the 
Proem, and in the doctrine of the Logos, which contains some 
Stoical elements, but has not a trace of the characteristic - 
Stoical vocabulary. This seems to point to a man who had 
been without philosophical training, but through the necessities 
of his position had been brought into living contact with the 
1 Article, p. 409. 
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problems of his time, and under the impulse of spiritual 
genius had struck out some grand lines of thought, which 
might be afterwards developed into a philosophy. This 
latter process had already begun in the time of Justin the 
philosopher and martyr, whose philosophical training is mani- 
fest, and who tries to throw around the soaring ideas of 
inspiration the network of philosophy, and force them into 
the cage of scholastic dogma. But the writer of the Gospel 
follows a different method. He does not define, and elaborate, 
and prove by a disciplined dialectic, but places before us, as 
it were, a series of spiritual pictures, which every man may 
interpret according to the measure of soul which is in him. 
In the doctrine of the Logos he seems to place himself between 
Jews and Greeks, and to appropriate a common term as the 
expression of a uniting faith. It is as though he said, You 
Greeks behold in Christ the consummate Reason, that Reason 
of which I have so often heard you speak, which dwells 
eternally with God, and in which you have seen the divine 
basis of the universe and the indwelling light of man; you 
Jews behold in him that Word of God which spake to your 
fathers, and was handed down in your Scriptures, but for 
you who believe is no longer inscribed in tables of stone or 
of parchment, but of flesh. If we combine with these con- 
siderations the evidence of the author’s Judaic training, on 
which we have already dwelt, I think we shall see that the 
book itself points to a Palestinian Jew who in later life was 
brought into some sort of loose contact with current modes 
of thought among the Greeks. This is precisely what the 
traditional account would lead us to expect, and I am 
therefore unable to attach any more weight to this than to 
the other of the two arguments which alone, in Schiirer’s 


opinion, retain any validity. 


CHAPTER IV 


COULD THE PORTRAIT OF JESUS HAVE BEEN DRAWN BY A 
PERSONAL FRIEND 2 


It is affirmed with great confidence that the portrait of Jesus 
which is presented by the Gospel could not possibly have 
been drawn by a personal friend. Weizsacker regards this 
argument as decisive of the question. He compares the 
Gospel in this respect with the Apocalypse, and says that 
the division between the present view of the author and the 
actual intercourse with Jesus of Nazareth is no less than 
that between the seer and the Lamb or the dread form of the 
heavenly judge. That the Apostle, the beloved disciple, who 
lay beside Jesus at the table, should have represented his 
former experiences as intercourse with the divine Logos 
made flesh is a still greater riddle. No power of faith and 
of philosophy can be imagined sufficiently great to extinguish 
the recollection of the real life, and substitute for it this 
miraculous image of a divine being. In Paul, who never 
knew Jesus, it is intelligible; but in a primitive apostle it is 
unthinkable It is exceedingly difficult to form a just 
estimate of this argument; so much depends on the extent 
of our agreement with the author, on the interpretation of 
the book, and on our understanding of an oriental mind. 
For those who accept the whole work as strictly historical 
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the difficulty does not arise. From this point of view an 
apostle alone could give the needed attestation, and state 
with authority the fundamental doctrine of the Gospel of 
Christ. I have not been able, however, to adopt this 
position. We have been compelled to admit that the book 
is rather an interpretation of the inward and essential mean- 
ing of Christ’s life than an exact delineation of its outward 
incidents; and therefore for us the question arises whether 
such an interpretation could have been given by one who 
had known Jesus as a man, and lived with him in the 
intimacy of friendship. A complete answer to this question 
could be reached only through the exegesis of the entire 
work, and therefore I must be content with some very 
general remarks. It seems to me that the individuality of 
the writer, whoever he may have been, is so peculiar that we 
cannot apply to him criteria of probability which would be 
suitable enough for an ordinary Englishman or German of 
modern times. He certainly has not strung together a 
number of gossiping reminiscences in order to gratify our 
curiosity. There is a sort of remote and solitary greatness 
about the principal figure, which does not suggest the 
familiar companion, or allow us to see what I may call the 
every-day personality of Jesus. But this is only saying 
that the personality of Jesus was transcendent and unique 
in the experience of the writer, and that the little bio- 
graphical details which bring men closer to us, and make 
them live in the imagination, were swallowed up in the 
religious significance of his person and his work. Have we 
not all met men with whom none but a coxcomb would take 
liberties, owing to the inherent dignity and power which 
obviously belonged to them, and can we not believe that the 
devout and mystic mind of an oriental, who had found in 
Jesus the secret of eternal life, and had pondered for fifty 
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years on the source and meaning of that life, might be so 
absorbed in the moral and spiritual impression as to have 
a reverent shrinking from dwelling on those traits in his 
Master which would seem to ally him with ordinary 
humanity? If it be said that this might be so, but that the 
disciple could not think of the dear friend and teacher, with 
whom he had walked and talked, as a divine being from 
another sphere, as not strictly a man at all, but as a mani- 
fested God, I can only reply at present that I cannot so 
interpret his thought. The humanity of Jesus is not for- 
gotten. He is the Son of man. His body is not a phantasm, 
but composed of flesh, from which, when wounded, blood and 
water flow forth. He is tired with a journey, and sits down 
to rest himself1 He weeps.2 His soul is troubled2 He is 
troubled in spirit.t He has a cup (of suffering) to drink.’ 
But it is still more important to observe that his spiritual 
being is represented as absolutely dependent on God. He is 
sent by God.6 He describes himself as “a man? who has 
spoken to you the truth which I heard from God”8; “the 
things which I speak, therefore, as the Father has said to 
me, so I speak” ®; “all things that I heard from my Father 
I made known to you.” He acted and spoke by command- 
ment of his Father, and he continued in his Father’s love 
because he kept his commandments. He did nothing from 
himself, and the Father left him not alone, because he did 
always the things that pleased him? All this implies that 
it was as man that he listened to the voice of God, and 
reverently obeyed it; and it may remind us of what 
Xenophon said from a lower plane of religious life, that 
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Socrates “did nothing without the judgment of the Gods.” ! 
Accordingly, Jesus offers prayer, the act of communion 
between the finite and the infinite. It is owing to the 
Father that he lives.? His judgment is just because he 
seeks not his own will, but the will of the Father.2 He and 
God are repeatedly spoken of as though they were quite dis- 
tinct: for instance, faith in him is to be superadded to faith 
in God‘; in him, as the Son of man, God is glorified,> with 
which we may compare what Paul says of himself, “they 
glorified God in me.”® To this we must add the emphatic 
declaration that the Father is the only real God.’ So far, 
then, we have the picture of a profoundly religious and 
devoted man, such as a loving friend might undoubtedly 
draw ; and before we proceed to another aspect of the picture, 
we must observe that these features are not rare and 
accidental, but pervading and characteristic. _ 

Now it appears to me that the expressions which seem to 
convert Jesus into a superhuman being, and which we would 
not apply either to ourselves or to any of our friends, instead 
of being inconsistent with what has been just pointed out, 
inevitably flow from and complete it. The pathway to the 
highest communion with God is through the lowliest self- 
surrender and submission; and he who speaks only what he 
hears from the Father, and does only what the Father com- 
mands, will become so pure an organ of the eternal Spirit 
that in seeing him we shall see the Father. He and the 
Father will be one, not from any independent and underived 
greatness, not because they are co-equal, but because the 
selfish and personal life is lost in the Divine. If we are not 
too dull spiritually to feel the possibility of this, to discern 
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it indeed within ourselves as the ideal of sonship, however 
obscure and distorted by the clinging remnants of passion 
and self-will, can we not imagine that to the deep, searching, 
dissatisfied soul of the young Apostle Jesus had become the 
central revelation of God, of nature, and of man, and that, 
as he looked back upon the days of dear intimacy with the 
friend whom the Jews had crucified, he remembered how the 
words of the teacher used to thrill through him, and carry 
him heavenward, till he seemed to stand in the very presence 
of the Father? Adversaries did not perceive this, because 
their eyes were blind, and their ears stopped, and their heart 
hard; and even apostles, like Philip, had been strangely in 
the dark, and thought that the Father could be shown other- 
wise than in the spirit of a surrendered life. But love, which 
had experienced the birth from above, pierced the transparent 
veil of the flesh, and recognised the universal and redeeming 
love of the Father glowing in word and deed. Greatness, 
evoked by a higher greatness, understood, and bowed before 
that heavenly power, knowing whence it came, and refused 
to reduce to the level of mere human opinion that which 
broke up, as with the voice of God, the deeps of everlasting 
life within the soul. In all this there is nothing that goes 
beyond the possibilities of friendship, unless we are deter- 
mined to bring John down to the level of the populace at 
Nazareth, who thought that there could not be anything 
unusual in Jesus, because he had a father and mother, and 
brothers and sisters, like any ordinary mortal. But what if 
it be one of the gifts of genius to pass behind the sordid 
drapery of things, and discern their divine meaning and 
power? If this was the case with John, may not the 
bereaved disciple have felt that Jesus came spiritually with 
the Father to dwell in his otherwise desolate heart, that he 
was henceforth the way, the truth, and the life, and that in 
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him might be seen, full of grace and truth, the sum of that 
eternal Reason of which philosophy had gained but a partial 
vision, of that Word of God which had come to ancient 
prophets with intimations of a glory to be revealed, and 
which Rabbis had turned into a hard and deadening rule? 
To these more general considerations we must add the fact, 
which will not be denied, that the immediate disciples of 
Jesus regarded him as the Messiah, and therefore believed 
him to be a solitary man among men, sent by God on a 
unique mission, and, for the purposes of that mission, clothed 
with unique powers. His sharing this belief, therefore, does 
not remove the author of the Gospel from the circle of 
personal friends. The Messiahship of Jesus, however exalted 
and spiritualised, pervades the teaching of the book; and it 
provides a basis for further development and interpretation, 
and may have contributed to the unfolding of those higher 
views on which we have already dwelt. I am obliged, then, 
to dismiss this objection as founded to a large extent on a 
misunderstanding, both of the work and of its author." 

1 Xenophon could not speak from the religious height of the evangelist, 
but I cannot help quoting once more his touching words, as affording at 


least a distant parallel to the sentiment of a writer who had the imagination 
of an oriental, and the love of one who had found through agony the peace 
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CHAPTER V 
THE UNHISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE BOOK 


WE come now to what has always appeared to me the most 
formidable argument against the Johannine authorship, and 
one which I think has been in reality the most largely 
operative, though it has not played a very prominent part 
in the controversy; I mean the unhistorical character of 
the book. It seems to be assumed on both sides that, if 
John be the author, then the Gospel must be the most 
authentic life of Jesus which we possess; and while it is 
contended on one side that, being John’s, it must be strictly 
historical, it is taken for granted on the other that, not being 
historical, it cannot be John’s. This, then, is the alternative 
which we have to consider from the point of view of those 
who recognise in the Gospel the presence of a large ideal or 
allegorical element. Those who see in it nothing but pure 
history cannot feel the pressure of this argument, and I do 
not wonder that they look upon the Johannine authorship 
as irrefragably established. I am unable, however, to accept 
this position. In our preliminary survey we saw critical 
reasons for doubting the accuracy of the narrative in several 
particulars; and I must frankly add that, on general grounds 
affecting the whole question of the miraculous, I am unable 
to believe that such miracles as the turning of water into 


wine and the raising of Lazarus”were really performed. We 
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must add that the inaccuracies, if they are such, are not of 
the kind that can be easily set down to failure of memory. 
There is such a thing as misremembering; and it is even 
possible for a man to feel sure that he remembers having 
been present at a scene that took place many years before, 
when, in fact, he was not. there, but had only heard an 
account of what occurred, and then, in the lapse of time, 
had changed what he was told into a personal experience. 
We may easily suppose that the author of the Gospel had 
a memory which could be guilty of such lapses, and that the 
vividness with which he pictured things in his imagination 
may have sometimes led him to change his visions into 
realities. This might account for considerable inaccuracy 
of detail, but hardly for the extensive reconstruction of the 
history which the Gospel exhibits. I cannot believe that 
any trick of memory could lead a man to believe that the 
raising of Lazarus had taken place if nothing of the sort 
had really occurred. We are therefore thrown back on the 
hypothesis of a deliberate construction of narrative as a 
pictorial embodiment of spiritual truth. I need not repeat 
-what was said in the early part of this work about ancient 
views of history, and the traces of an original belief that 
the Gospel was theological and allegorical rather than his- 
torical; but I may venture on two further observations. 
First, many things in the thought and character of Jesus 
may have become plain to the Apostle after the decease of the 
former; and as he looked back, and pondered on the lesson of 
that wonderful life, he may have come to care less and less 
for the mere outward incidents, and more and more for the 
inward meaning and power of the total manifestation. Jesus 
seemed still to come, and make his abode in the bereaved heart 
of the disciple At the hour of his departure he had still 
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had many things to say, but had left them to the revealing 
power of the spirit of truth. The disclosures of that spirit 
became part of the teaching and revelation of Christ, and the 
things which it spoke within the listening and reverent soul 
were only interpreting variations of what Christ had said and 
done on earth. John may therefore have determined to write 
a life in which, disregarding the bodily things as already 
sufficiently provided for, he could set forth spiritually what 
the Messiah and Son of God had become to him. This view 
does not preclude the possibility, or even probability, that 
much genuine history is mingled with the narrative, and I am 
very far from supposing that the whole is a tissue of allegories, 
on the model of Philo’s interpretations of the Old Testament. 
The lessons are spiritual, not philosophical, and are conveyed 
through the whole impression of a narrative, and not through 
particular phrases, names, and incidents. Further, if this view 
leaves some of the outward things in a state of uncertainty, 
it represents the work as a genuine reminiscence and descrip- 
tion of the impression which Jesus made upon a man who was 
susceptible of soul-stirring experiences, and characterized by 
a singular depth and delicacy of spiritual discernment. If we 
do not learn from him the very words which Jesus spoke, we 
learn what he said to a sensitive and loving heart. 

Secondly, the difficulty is not much relieved by the sup- 
position of a later and unknown authorship, for in that case 
we must regard the Gospel as almost wholly an ideal repre- 
sentation. The stories are not like the last gleanings of oral 
tradition, which still remained after the Synoptic group was 
completed ; for they are too definite in time, place, and circum- 
stances, and above all in their intrinsic meaning and purpose, 
to be regarded as legends which the writer carelessly accepted 
as veritable history. We are therefore driven to the sup- 


1 xvisi2, 13. 
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position that the author deliberately departed from the current 
tradition, and, with full consciousness of what he was about, 
produced his spiritual Gospel. Nevertheless we must suppose 
that he wrote in all good faith, for the notion of imposture 
in connection with such a work cannot be entertained. I 
cannot think that a man in the middle of the second century 
is more likely to fulfil these conditions than an apostle. All 
depends on the idiosyncrasy of the man; and it is mere self- 
deception to conjure up an unknown figure, and fancy that 
we escape from all difficulties by attributing to this whatever 
we please. It may be said indeed that one with a personal 
- knowledge of the facts would be less\ likely to introduce ideal 
narratives than one who knew them only by tradition. But 
this is by no means certain. The very form of the tradition 
must have been sacred to communities which based their life 
upon it; and most men would hesitate long before departing 
from it, and, even if they wished to idealize, would bring their 
fresh narratives clearly within the accepted framework. On 
the hypothesis, then, of late authorship, the ideal character of 
the Gospel still presents a problem which requires substantially 
the same solution as is demanded if we accept its apostolic 
origin. 

For these reasons I am unable to regard even a large 
admission of unhistorical elements as fatal to the traditional 
view. I do not pretend to have reached a solution which 
disposes of all difficulties; but it is one to which the evidence, 
when fairly interpreted, seems to conduct, and which, so far 
as I can judge, is encumbered by fewer difficulties than other 


hypotheses. 


CHAPTER VI 
IGNORANCE OF PALESTINE AND JEWISH USAGES 


THE argument indicated by the above title must be noticed, 
although it has been abandoned by Schiirer, and was long 
ago declared even by Keim to be without validity. By others 
it has been thought that the writer’s ignorance of Palestine 
and of Jewish usages is such as to prove that he was no 
native of the country. Dr Martineau relies upon this 
argument*; but he presents a very diminutive list of supposed 
errors, and we must therefore conclude that he has selected 
those on which alone he thinks reliance can be placed. 
Accordingly it will be sufficient if we attempt to estimate the 
strength of these. 

First, he says, “no companion of Jesus could have placed 
the scene of the Baptist’s testimony to Jesus in ‘Bethany 
beyond Jordan’—a place unknown to geography.” For 
“geography ” here we ought to substitute Origen, for it was 
he that made inquiries about the localities frequented by Jesus 
and his disciples, and assures us that there is no place of the 
name of Bethany in the neighbourhood of the Jordan; and he 
therefore decides, against the authority of almost all the 
manuscripts, and of Heracleon, in favour of a reading 
Bethabara.? This solution of the difficulty has not been 
accepted by later critics, and we must allow the reading 

1 Gesch. Jesu, i. p. 133. 2 Seat of Authority, p. 212. 


3 Com. in Joan., Tom. vi. 24, p. 237 sq., Lom. 
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“Bethany” to stand. Let us suppose, in the first place, that 
there is really an error; would this be fatal to the Johannine 
authorship? Is it impossible for a man to make a mistake 
about his own country? Is it impossible for his memory to 
slip in recalling the name of a village or a district which he 
visited sixty years ago? I do not say that it is likely; but I 
think it is far less unlikely than that a writer who had got 
up his geography with the minute care displayed by the 
author of the Gospel, if he was a distant Greek, would have 
gratuitously burdened himself with the name of a place of 
which he had never heard. But in truth there is no need to 
suppose an error. All we know is that two hundred years 
after the event Origen was unable to find Bethany. Some 
have thought that the name may have been changed into 
Bethabara, both words having substantially the same meaning, 
the former “the house of a ship,” the latter “the house of 
passage,” indicating a ferry. Lieutenant Conder thought it 
referred to the well-known district of Batanea or Bashan, the 
name of which is still preserved in Ard el-Bethaniyeh’; and 
if this conjecture be correct, Origen no doubt made his inquiries 
ona wrong basis. Another conjecture is that it is a corruption 
of Bethnimrah, mentioned in Joshua xiii. 27, where there was 
an abundant supply of water.? Furrer, again, discovers it in 
a ruined place named Betdne, and in Betane recognises the 
Arabic form of Betonim, which is referred to in Joshua xiii. 
26. The irregular change of ¢ into th may have been 
suggested by the resemblance to the familiar Bethany in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. From this place to Cana of 
Galilee is a journey of twenty hours? Again, it is quite 

1 Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October 1877, 


p. 184 sqq. 
2 Encyclo. Bibl. : 
3 “Das Geographische im Evan. nach Johannes,” by K. Furrer, in the 


Zeitschr. f. neut. Wiss., 1902, p. 257 89. 
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conceivable that in the course of two centuries, in which 
Palestine was brought to utter political ruin, the little village 
may have simply disappeared and been forgotten, or its 
name may have been changed into another bearing no 
resemblance to the original either in sound or sense. Six or 
seven miles from Dublin there was once a little town named 
Dunleary, but it has long been known only as Kingstown, a 
name which it received in 1821. The Rev. J. S. Porter tells 
us that in the neighbourhood of Belfast, “if Lisnagarvey 
happened to be mentioned, perhaps not one person in five 
hundred would know whereabouts it was situated; yet it is 
the only name by which, until the beginning of the last 
century, the large and flourishing town of Lisburn, within less 
than eight miles of Belfast, was known.”! Another instance 
is furnished by the town of Portarlington, which was formerly 
Cootletoodra.? Changes of name are not without example 
in Palestine. Bethsaida became Julias; Panium, Cesarea 
Phillipi; Accho, Ptolemais. In the last two instances, how- 
ever, the original name survived, with slight modifications, 
proving how tenacious is an old and popular designation, so 
that it seems more likely that an obscure village disappeared 
than that it acquired a new name in the mouths of the 
common people. But how many places have disappeared in 
Palestine, and with what difficulty are once familiar sites being 
identified by men who are far more skilled in exploration than 
Origen can have been? If eighteen centuries have destroyed so 
much, may not a ninth part of that time, not the least disastrous 
in the history of the country, have effaced one or two of the 
scenes clearly remembered by a disciple of Jesus? With these 
various possibilities before us I am unable to attach even an 
infinitesimal weight to this alleged ignorance of geography. 


' The Fourth Gospel is the Gospel according to St. John, 1876, p. 23. 
Smiles, Huguenots, p. 383. 
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_ The objection derived from the mention of Sychar! is not 
now pressed. Socher or Sichra is referred to in the Talmud, 
and is now generally identified with the village of ’Askar, half 
a mile from Jacob’s well.” 

I may refer here to a supposed geographical error which 
has been pressed upon my attention. In vi. 1 the writer says, 
“after these things Jesus went away over the sea of Galilee.” 
As the events in the previous chapter took place in Jerusalem, 
the author, it is inferred, must have imagined that the Galilean 
lake was close to the capital. This is a very improbable piece 
of ignorance even for a distant Greek writer; and if we 
believe that the writer was not ignorant, the brevity of the 
expression seems most natural in the case of a native who had 
lived upon the shores of the lake, and for whom the eastern 
side had always lain across the water. That the author was 
not ignorant we may infer not only from his general know- 
ledge of Palestine, but from the fact that he places Samaria 
between Judea and Galilee? that he is acquainted with the 
“mountain ” beside the lake, and is aware that the lake had to 
be re-crossed to reach Capernaum. We may also fairly plead 
that Jerusalem is not mentioned in the verse, and that mera 
Tatra does not necessarily mean “the moment these things 
were over.” A return to Galilee may have been assumed by 
the writer as a matter of course. I am therefore unable to 
take this objection very seriously.* 

Perhaps I ought to refer to a difficulty connected with the 


BaAVist 5s 

2 Ss Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Appendix xv., 
vol. ii. p. 764. See also an article by Professor George Adam Smith in 
the Expositor for 1892, vol. vi. pp. 464-472. He accepts the identification 
with ’Askar, and considers the arguments for and against it. 


3 iv. 35 4 
cg 4) ee may suppose that chapters v. and vi. have been transposed, the 


difficulty, such as it is, disappears. be 
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mention of “ Bethsaida of Galilee.” The only Bethsaida that 
is known was not in Galilee, but just across the border; and 
it is sometimes supposed that there must have been also a 
Galilean town of the same name, or that the writer is 
inaccurate, and betrays his late date. The true explanation 
probably is that, at least by the time of the Jewish war, the 
name “Galilee” was used rather loosely. Thus Josephus calls 
Judas who raised the revolt against the Census “a Gaulonite,” 
and a few sections further on “the Galilean.” 

The next instance of alleged ignorance is that the writer 
has “invested Annas as well as Caiaphas with the prerogatives 
of high priest,” a statement which is explained in a note 
by a reference to John xviii. 19, 22, 24, “ Annas therefore sent 
him (not ‘had sent him’) bound to Caiaphas the high priest.” 
If all the difficulties were removed from this passage by 
assuming that “the high priest” in verses 19 and 22 referred 
to Annas, we should have to consider whether such a use of 
language was possible to a native of Galilee. Annas had 
been high priest, and five of his sons rose to the same dignity.® 
Caiaphas, who filled the office from 25 to 36 A.D.,4 is said by 
the evangelist to have been the son-in-law of Annas, and I am 
not aware that there is any reason for doubting the assertion. 
At all events we may judge from Luke iii. 2 and Acts iv. 6 
that the two men were closely united, and that Annas retained 
such ascendancy that a non-Palestinian writer could give him 
precedence over Caiaphas, and even describe him as the high 
priest. It may be, then, that his was really the governing 
mind, and that in popular use he retained his title. If, 
therefore, the evangelist really applied the term high priest 
to Annas, it would not necessarily prove that he was a 


Pex ine oi 

? Ant., Xvi. i. 1,6. See also xx. v. 2; B. J., m. viii. 1. 

3 . ao . 
Josephus, Ant., xx. ix. 1, 4 Josephus, Ant., XVIII. ii. 2, iv. 3. 
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foreigner; and I see nothing incredible in the supposition 
that Annas took a prominent part in bringing about the arrest 
of Jesus, and that he was the first to see and examine him 
privately, while the superintendence of the proceedings before 
the Sanhedrim properly devolved on Caiaphas. I cannot, 
however, persuade myself that anyone but Caiaphas is meant 
by “the high priest.” The writer, in common with the other 
evangelists, uses apxvepeis to denote the leading priests!; but 
there is no appearance of his applying the word in the 
singular to more than one man. In xi. 49 and 51 he says 
that Caiaphas was high priest that year. The word here, 
being a predicate, has not the article, and Caiaphas is intro- 
duced as “one of them,” that is, one of the dpxepeis; but still 
it is clear that he is singled out as holding a pre-eminent 
office, which enabled him, though without understanding 
what he said, to utter words of prophecy. We hear next of 
“the servant of the high priest,’” and, as there is nothing to 
indicate what high priest is meant, it is obvious that the well- 
known head of the Jewish priesthood must be intended. 
Three verses further on we are again told that Caiaphas was 
high priest that year; and accordingly, in the following 
verses, 15, 16, 19, 22, “the high priest” can only mean 
Caiaphas, and especially as we are once more reminded in 
24 that he was “the high priest.” “The high priest,” two 
verses further on, must surely be the same; and this con- 
firms the previous conclusion that “the palace of the high 
priest”? visited by Peter and the other disciple belonged to 
Caiaphas, and not to Annas. All this would be beyond 

1 vii. 32, 45, xi. 47, etc. According to Schtirer, the term applied only 
to “those who actually held, or had held, the high-priestly office, together 
with the members of the few prominent families from which the high 


priests still continued to be selected.” Thayer, in Grimm’s Leazcon of the 


New Testament. 
2 xviii. 10. 3 XMille U5, 
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question if it were not for verse 24, which introduces such 
confusion into the whole narrative as to suggest heroic 
remedies, the removal of the verse as a gloss, its transposition 
and insertion between 13 ‘and 14,’ or giving a pluperfect 
meaning to the aorist.2 We need not at present discuss 
these suggestions; for I cannot admit that the unexpected 
statement in this verse is to upset the plain interpretation of 
what has gone before and what follows. The difficulty is 
not connected with any presumed authorship, but is inherent 
in the structure of the narrative itself, and would be pre- 
cisely the same if the work had been composed in the tenth 
century instead of the first: For these reasons, then, I think 
this objection too must be dismissed. 


1 Recently by Bousset, who would also remove amd rod Kadoa from 
verse 28 (Theol. Literaturz., 1903, No. 6, col. 165). 

* This is actually effected in the Sinaitic Syriac. Verses 16-18, 
containing the first part of the account of Peter’s denial, are also 
transposed, and inserted hetween 23 and 25. The whole narrative thus 
gains in coherence, and the difficulty about the high priest vanishes. 
Syr™™, in verse 13, omits jv yap wevOepds tod Kaidda, and the margin 
inserts, in place of these words, e Annas misit Ieswm ad Caiapham. 
SyrP™ , after éxelvov, inserts misit ewm igitur Annas vinctum ad Carapham. 
Similarly Cyr, Codex 225 inserts the words after rparov. (See Tisch., 
tn loco.) 

3 For this we may compare Matthew xxvi. 48 (which has the aorist 
apparently in a pluperfect sense) with Mark xiv. 44, where the pluperfect 
is used. A similar remark applies to Matthew xxvii. 18 compared with 
Mark xv. 10. In John iv. 45 #A9ov has a pluperfect sense. There is a 
pretty close parallel in the use of the aorist in Iliad, i. 12,8 yap 9aGe Gods 
énl vijas "Axaav, where the time of #a0c is earlier than that of the preceding 
Statement, votcov ava otpatby Gpoe kaxhy. We may also see Plato's 
Symposium, 203 B, éreidy) Se Cdelmynoay... . adleto n mevia, compared. 
with 217 D, émeidy ededermvqces, dvedeydunv. We should observe that the 
reading in John is doubtful. Tischendorf and W. H. read améoretAev ody ; 
but several authorities read 3¢, and several more omit the connecting 
particle altogether. I think we can easily explain the insertion of a word 
by copyists; but if we omit it, the verse becomes simply a note, and its 
time need not be in any way determined by what precedes. The allusion 
to this indignity might be suggested by the statement just made, that one 
of the servants had struck Jesus. 
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The next objection is that an apostle would not “have 
represented that office [the office of high priest] as annual.” 
This statement is supported, without discussion, by referring 
to Xi. 49, 51, XViil. 13, where it is said that Caiaphas was 
apxlepevs TOU éviavTov éxeivov. Dr Martineau adds in a note, 
“H. Holtzmann attributes this mistake to the author's 
familiarity with the practice in Asia Minor of annually 
changing the high-priest of the new temple dedicated to the 
worship of the Emperor, the year being called by his name. 
Lehrb. d. Hinleitung wm die N. T. 469 (2te Aufl.).” Dr 
Martineau here assumes that the prima facie interpretation of 
the evangelist’s words is necessarily the true one, and gives no 
hint that another view is possible. Nevertheless many able 
commentators think that the words do not refer to a’ 
supposed annual tenure of office, but to the fact that “that 
year ” stood out in John’s memory as the one decisive year in 
his own and the world’s history.!. It is pointed out that even 
a Gentile who had made himself so well acquainted as the 
evangelist proves himself to have been with Jewish affairs 
could not have fallen into such a mistake as is alleged.” I 
may add that the threefold repetition of the words, which is 
quite unnecessary, seems to give them a certain solemnity, as 
though they indicated something of higher importance than 
an annual change of office. Alford objects that they cannot 
mean “‘in that remarkable year, as we have no instance of 
time being so specified,” and he would therefore refer them 
to “some official distinction from Annas (the High Priest de 


1 See Liicke, De Wette, Meyer, Westcott. 

2 The author of the Paschal Chronicle, however, has not escaped this 
error. He assures us, évatovos d¢ 6 THs éxdorov apxtepwotyns tv xpsvos, and 
founds on this supposed fact a futile argument as to the duration of Christ’s 
ministry (i. p. 417 sq.). The cases, considering the centuries of changing 
circumstances that elapsed between the two writers, can hardly be considered 
parallel. 
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jure), the exact nature of which is lost to us.” This unusual 
employment of éxavrds, however, might be explained as an 
allusion to the évavrov Kupiov dexrév of Isaiah ]xi. 2, which, in 
Luke iv. 19, is applied to the year of salvation, and which 
afterwards became an accepted description of the period of 
Christ’s ministry. This suggestion receives some confirma- 
tion from the fact that it is only in this phrase that John 
uses ewavrds, and elsewhere prefers éry.1 As evidence that 
this view is not a mere apologetic evasion, invented as a 
reply to modern criticism, I may mention that Origen takes 
no notice of the difficulty about the tenure of the high priest’s 
office, and therefore presumably did not interpret the words 
in the way which modern criticism demands; but he does 
explain “that year” as the one “when our Saviour completed 
the economy in suffering for men.”2 He points out that 
circumstance was sometimes the cause of prophecy, and so it 
was with Caiaphas; his temporary gift was due to “his 
being high priest that year in which Jesus was going to die 
for the people, that the whole nation perish not; for of other 
high priests ... none prophesies, but only the high priest 
of the year in which Jesus was going to suffer.”? If the 
language of the Gospel had been equally full, and the words 
had been, “Caiaphas was high priest in the year in which 
Jesus was crucified,” no difficulty would have been felt. The 
unusual form of expression, if we are to give it that inter- 
pretation, may be explained by the keenness with which that 
particular year was impressed on the disciple’s memory ; and 
we may add to our reference to “the acceptable year of the 
Lord” the fact that the year was marked by the recurring 
Passover, and that the high priest, although he did not hold 


1 il. 20, Vv. 5, viii. 57. 2 Com. in Joan., Tom. xxviii. 12,.p) 337, 
3 Ib. 15, p. 357 sg. Similarly Origen speaks of “that year” in Hom. in 
Levit., ix. 5, p. 351. 
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an annual office, nevertheless discharged annual functions. 
Although, therefore, the interpretation which Dr Martineau 
puts upon the phrase is the one which most readily suggests 
itself, it is by no means certain that it is correct, and, while 
admitting that it creates some difficulty, I do not think it can 
counterbalance the mass of evidence which has been produced 
of the writer's familiarity with Jewish affairs, or prove that 
his knowledge was that of a Greek antiquarian, and not of a 
native Jew. 

Again, it is said that a companion of Jesus would not 
“have so forgotten Elijah and Nahum as to make the 
Pharisees assert that ‘out of Galilee ariseth no prophet,’” the 
' references in a note being John vii. 52,1 Kings xvii. 1, Nahum 
i. 1. It is admitted that there is some error in the statement 
here ascribed to the Pharisees; but commentators seem 
strangely divided as to the precise nature and extent of the 
error. Elijah, we are told in the verse appealed to, belonged 
to Gilead, not to Galilee. Nahum was from Elkosh, which, 
according to Hieronymus, was in Galilee, but is placed by 
others in Assyria Dr Martineau’s two instances, therefore, 
are at least doubtful; but Jonah, whom he does not mention, 
was confessedly from Galilee,” for we are told in 2 Kings xiv. 
25 that he was of Gath-hepher. The derivation of the 
prophets from Galilee would appear, then, not to be a very 
obvious fact, or one which might not: be overlooked even by a 
careful reader of the Scriptures. It is conceivable, as has 
been suggested, on the assumption that we have here an 
accurate report, that the Pharisees were hurried by polemic 


1 See Liicke and Meyer. 

2 This has not escaped the notice of Bretschneider (Prob., p: 99). He 
suggests that the difficulty has induced transcribers to change eyhyepras 
into éyelpera:. The change certainly lessens, if indeed it does not entirely 
remove, the force of the objection; but the weight of the authorities for 
the latter reading is too great to be resisted. 
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zeal into a rash statement which could not stand the severe 
scrutiny of Bretschneider. But as critics ascribe the error, 
not to the Pharisees, but to the evangelist, we have to 
consider whether it is one which an apostle was likely to 
make. For my part, I can see no improbability in the 
supposition that he made a slip of so venial a kind. We are 
told in Acts iv. 13 that Peter and John were unlearned and 
ignorant men’; and it is surely possible that such men might 
have overlooked a fact which is by no means apparent on the 
surface of the Scriptures. How many unlearned and ignorant 
Englishmen could tell whether a great statesman had ever 
arisen out of Northumberland? A Galilean, accustomed to 
the scorn with which the men of the North were treated by 
the Rabbis of the metropolis, might very well put such a 
sentiment into their mouths. A Greek, on the other hand, 
would hardly have thought of such an objection, and, if he 
had thought of it, would have taken pains to ascertain 
whether there was anything in it. I am therefore inclined 
to think that the error, such as it is, was more likely to be 
committed by a native than by a foreigner, 


1 Gypduparo: cal ii@ras. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE OBJECTION FROM THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE APOCALYPSE 


In former days a considerable chapter in this controversy was 
occupied with an examination of the question whether the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse could possibly be from the same 
hand. It was maintained on one side that these two works 
were so contrasted in style and in thought as to betray 
diversity of authorship; and this was put forward with such 
confidence as an unimpeachable critical canon that any one 
who hesitated to accept it was supposed to be sunk in a mere 
slough of orthodox prejudice. So far as we know, this 
argument was first used by Dionysius of Alexandria, who, 
assuming the apostolic authorship of the Gospel to be beyond 
dispute, denied in consequence that of the Apocalypse. In 
modern times the order of his inference has been reversed. 
It has been maintained that the Apocalypse is indubitably 
authentic, being one of the best attested books in the New 
Testament, and being sufficiently narrow and Judaic to be 
worthy of one of the most intimate of Christ’s disciples. On 
the other hand many who were just as competent and truth- 
loving as their opponents found this reasoning unsatisfactory. 
Some accepted the Johannine authorship of both works, and 
though not blind to differences between them, thought that 
these had been exaggerated, and were not more than might be 


accounted for by diversity of subject and distance in the 
44t 
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times of composition, while many resemblances lent. confir- 
mation to the traditional view.1 Others denied the genuine- 
ness of the Apocalypse, and tried to show that the external 
evidence in its favour was by no means so strong as that by 
which the authorship of the Gospel was guaranteed. These 
various opinions open a large field of inquiry; but we need 
not enter on it just now, for “critics” seem to have abandoned 
this line of argument, and to have made up their minds that 
the Apostle had nothing to do with either one book or the 
other. What seems to me the most important question at 
present turns on the value of external evidence. Though I 
do not think that the Apocalypse is so strongly attested as 
the Gospel, nevertheless I think the testimonies are very 
strong, and would be admitted to be so in any ordinary dis- 
cussion in the domain of general literature. If, then, it could 
be proved that the Apostle had no connection with the 
Apocalypse, although the famous argument against the 
genuineness of the Gospel would be thereby destroyed, yet 
at the same time the value of the external evidence would be 
impaired. We here meet with a problem which can be solved 
only by a complete introduction to the Apocalypse; and that 
involves a task on which we cannot now enter.2 I will only 
say for myself that, while I have experienced a difficulty, on 
internal grounds, in ascribing the Apocalypse to the Apostle, 


1 See a good summary of this position in Dr Salmon’s Introduction. 

2 There is an admirable account of different theories regarding the origin 
and composition of the Apocalypse, and a clear statement and estimate of 
results, by Professor George A. Barton, in an article on “The Apocalypse 
and Recent Criticism,” in the American Journal of Theology, October™1898. 
The weight of the external evidence in favour of the Apocalypse is hardly 
affected by the statement of Jerome, in a recently recovered homily, that 
Polycarp received the work ; for he does not tell us his authority for this 
statement, and he places Polycarp between Irenzeus, who accepted, and 
Dionysius, who rejected, the Johannine authorship of Revelation, while 
both alike accepted its canonicity. See Anecdota Maredsolana, vol. iii. 
Pars. ii., ed. Germanus Morin, 1897 ; Tractatus de Psalmo, i. pp. 5 sq. 
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I have never been convinced that two extremely dissimilar 
works might not proceed from the same author, and I have 
felt that in the midst of such wide differences there are 
curious reminders of the language and thought of the 
evangelist; and perhaps the somewhat conflicting evidence 
might be explained by the supposition that the author, 
while describing his own visions, used and worked up for 
Christian purposes some earlier apocalyptic writing or 
writings. The question of the Apocalypse is far from 
settled; and while it is still sub judice we must judge 
of the Gospel upon its own merits. If we test the external 
evidence with all caution, and think that it possesses a 
reasonable strength, and if we then find it confirmed by 
the internal evidence, and not seriously shaken by counter- 
criticism, we must accept it as genuine, at least till some 
new evidence, whether arising from the Apocalypse or from 
any other source, demands a reversal of our judgment. 
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which the authorship of the Gospel was guaranteed. These 
various opinions open a large field of inquiry; but we need 
not enter on it just now, for “crities” seem to have abandoned 
this line of argument, and to have made up their minds that 
the Apostle had nothing to do with either one book or the 
other. What seems to me the most important question at 
present turns on the value of external evidence. Though I 
do not think that the Apocalypse is so strongly attested as 
the Gospel, nevertheless I think the testimonies are very 
strong, and would be admitted to be so in any ordinary dis- 
cussion in the domain of general literature. If, then, it could 
be proved that the Apostle had no connection with the 
Apocalypse, although the famous argument against the 
genuineness of the Gospel would be thereby destroyed, yet 
at the same time the value of the external evidence would be 
impaired. We here meet with a problem which can be solved 
only by a complete introduction to the Apocalypse; and that 
involves a task on which we cannot now enter.? I will only 
say for myself that, while I have experienced a difficulty, on 
internal grounds, in ascribing the Apocalypse to the Apostle, 


1 See a good summary of this position in Dr Salmon’s Introduction. 

* There is an admirable account of different theories regarding the origin 
and composition of the Apocalypse, and a clear statement and estimate of 
results, by Professor George A. Barton, in an article on “The Apocalypse 
and Recent Criticism,” in the American Journal of Theology, October™1898. 
The weight of the external evidence in favour of the Apocalypse is hardly 
affected by the statement of Jerome, in a recently recovered homily, that 
Polycarp received the work ; for he does not tell us his authority for this 
statement, and he places Polycarp between Irenzeus, who accepted, and 
Dionysius, who rejected, the Johannine authorship of Revelation, while 
both alike accepted its canonicity. See Anecdota Maredsolana, vol. iii. 
Pars. ii., ed. Germanus Morin, 1897 ; Tractatus de Psalmo, i. pp. 5 sq. 
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I have never been convinced that two extremely dissimilar 
works might not proceed from the same author, and I have 
felt that in the midst of such wide differences there are 
curious reminders of the language and thought of the 
evangelist; and perhaps the somewhat conflicting evidence 
might be explained by the supposition that the author, 
while describing his own visions, used and worked up for 
Christian purposes some earlier apocalyptic writing or 
writings. The question of the Apocalypse is far from 
settled; and while it is still swb judice we must judge 
of the Gospel upon its own merits. If we test the external 
evidence with all caution, and think that it possesses a 
reasonable strength, and if we then find it confirmed by 
the internal evidence, and not seriously shaken by counter- 
criticism, we must accept it as genuine, at least till some 
new evidence, whether arising from the Apocalypse or from 
any other source, demands a reversal of our judgment. 
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not, outside of the present argument, a particle of evidence; 
but if it could be established, the reply might fairly be made 
that they rejected it on dogmatic grounds, and because it was 
not written by a man that they foolishly confounded with 
the Apostle, and that therefore their scepticism could not be 
set against the belief of the rest of Christendom. To maintain 
at the same time that the Asiatics had a correct tradition and 
impression of John’s Judaic tendencies, and that all other 
traditions related to a man who was not the real John, is 
obviously absurd. We may, accordingly, confine ourselves 
to the most telling and consistent form of the argument; and 
as the whole question is one of considerable interest, I will 
go a little more into detail than the simple purpose of 
refutation requires. 

Before entering on an account of the early controversy, I 
may venture to remark that the very confidence with which 
the argument is pressed excites a preliminary suspicion that 
there must be a flaw in it, because it would legitimately lead 
to consequences which are quite contrary to the fact. Mr 
Tayler, for instance, says: “The Gospel which we find in 
general circulation under the name of John before the close 
of the second century contains statements respecting the 
Last Supper of Jesus with his disciples so entirely at variance 
with the belief on which the Quartodecimans, as their very 
name implies, founded their practice, that, had they recognized 
it as a work of John, it is impossible they could have 
appealed in their defence to his sanction. What is more 
remarkable still, those who were opposed to Quartodeciman 
usage, and wished to enforce a catholic uniformity through- 
out the church, never once thought of appealing in the earlier 
stages of the controversy to the statement in the Fourth 
Gospel which was decidedly in their favour. A word from 
one standing in so close a relation to Jesus as the beloved 
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Apostle would have settled the question for ever. Yet not 
till quite the end of the second century do we find the 
name of John adduced to support the catholic view.”* The 
reader naturally asks, Then why did not the appeal to the 
Fourth Gospel settle the question for ever? The objectionable 
practice and the controversy continued for more than a 
century after the word was spoken by one who was believed 
to be the beloved Apostle, and the dispute was settled at 
last by an appeal, not to John, but to Constantine. Yet the 
Asiatics were never charged with holding false views in 
regard to the Gospel, but their entire orthodoxy, except in 
a point of discipline, was fully and frankly admitted, The © 
argument, therefore, proves a great deal too much, and 
consequently creates a suspicion of some fundamental flaw. 
We will now proceed to a brief historical sketch, which will 
be a useful preparation for the discussion of details. 
Eusebius? relates that in the closing years of the second 
century there was no small disputation because the parishes 
of all Asia (that is, probably of the province), appealing to an 
ancient tradition, thought that they ought to observe the 
fourteenth day of the month as the Feast of the Passover of 
Salvation; the day on which the Jews were directed to kill 
the lamb. Accordingly on this day, on whatever day of the 
week it fell, they put an end to the fast, whereas the churches 
throughout all the rest of the world, following an apostolic 
tradition, thought it unbecoming to terminate it on any other 
than the day of our Saviour’s resurrection. Synods of bishops 
were held, letters were circulated, and there was a con- 
currence of opinion that the mystery of the Lord's resurrection 


1 An Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 117- 

2 HH. £., v. 23. 

3 Tod cwrnplov rdoxa, so-called, presumably, to distinguish the Christian 
from the Jewish Passover. 
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from the dead should not be celebrated on any other than 
the Lord’s Day, and that on this day alone should the fast at 
the Passover be terminated. Several of these writings were 
extant in the time of Eusebius, and we should observe that 
among the bishops to whom he particularly refers are those 
of Pontus, for we thus learn that the Quartodeciman view 
did not extend over the whole of Asia Minor. The bishops 
of Asia, however, were not convinced ; and their leader, Poly- 
crates, addressed a letter to Victor of Rome, defending their 
position. A portion of this letter has been preserved by 
Eusebius! Polycrates says: “We therefore keep the day 
not in a reckless manner,’ neither adding nor taking away. 
For in Asia also great lights have fallen asleep.” He proceeds 
to specify Philip, one of the twelve apostles, “and moreover, 
also, John, who leaned on the breast of the Lord, who became 
a priest, having worn the petalon, and martyr and teacher: 
he sleeps in Ephesus.” Among more recent bishops, then 
deceased, he names Polycarp, Thraseas, Sagaris, Papirius, 
Melito, and says that “these all kept the day of the Passover 
on the fourteenth, according to the Gospel, transgressing in 
nothing, but following according to the rule of the faith.” 
He himself followed the tradition of his relatives, among 
whom: he was the eighth bishop. He had been sixty-five 
years in the Lord, had met with brethren from all parts of 
the world, had gone through every holy scripture, and was 
not alarmed, for those who were greater than he had said, 
“We must obey God rather than men.” He could mention 
the bishops whom he had summoned at Victor’s request, who 
were very numerous, and signified their approval of the 
epistle. Victor’s reply to this’ letter was an attempt to 
excommunicate as heterodox the parishes of all Asia, 
together with the neighbouring churches. So extreme a 


1 [bid., 24. 2 Apadiotpynrov. 
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measure, however, did not meet with universal approval, 
and remonstrances were addressed to the bishop of Rome, 
urging him to have some regard for peace, and for unity and 
love towards his neighbours. Among others, Ireneus wrote 
in the name of the brethren in Gaul. He admitted that the 
mystery of the Lord’s resurrection ought to be celebrated only 
on the Lord’s Day, but he admonished Victor not to cut off 
whole churches of God for observing an ancient custom. For, 
he added, the dispute was not only about the day, but about 
the very form of the fast, some fasting one day, some two or 
more; and these varieties, which arose at an earlier time from 
simplicity and ignorance, did not disturb their mutual peace, 
but the difference of the fast proved the harmony of the 
faith. He then proceeded to relate an event which carries 
back our history from thirty to forty years. The presbyters 
who presided over the church of Rome before Soter (going 
back as far as Xystus, 115-125 A.D., according to Lipsius) 
did not themselves observe [? the day], and nevertheless they 
remained at peace with those who came from the parishes in 
which it was observed, although the contrast was made more 
obvious by the proximity. Never were any rejected, and the 
Roman presbyters, though not themselves observing, sent the 
Eucharist to those who observed.! And when the blessed 
Polycarp was staying at Rome in the time of Anicetus 
(2155 A.D.), the latter could not persuade him not to observe, 
as he had always observed with John, the disciple of our 
Lord, and with the rest of the apostles with whom he 
associated; nor was Anicetus persuaded to observe, for he 
said that he ought to adhere to the custom of the presbyters 
before him. Nevertheless these two men had communion 
with one another, and in the church Anicetus allowed Poly- 

1 This circumstance clearly indicates a difference between the celebration 


of the Eucharist and the celebration of the Passover. 


29 
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carp to celebrate the Eucharist, so that they parted in peace. 
Trenzeus does not tell us, in the quotations which Eusebius 
has given, from what sources he derived his information ; but 
he must have had ample opportunities of learning the facts, 
and I see no reason for calling them in question. 

Returning to the time of Victor, we find an incident of 
some importance, which is related only too briefly by 
Eusebius.!. The bishops of Palestine met together and drew 
up a letter in which they made a lengthened statement? about 
the tradition which had come down to them, from the 
succession of the apostles, in regard to the Passover. On 
this most interesting point we are unfortunately left without 
information, and we cannot say to what apostles they appealed, 
or through what men the tradition had come down; but in 
comparing this with the Asiatic tradition we must remember 
that considerably more than a century had elapsed since the 
last apostle left Palestine, and that the country had been so 
distracted by insurrections and wars that there may well 
have been some break in the continuity of ecclesiastical 
customs, whereas in Asia our evidence professes to go back 
to the time of Polycarp, who was himself a disciple of John. 
Nevertheless the Palestinian bishops themselves attached great 
importance to their decision, for at the end of the letter they 
expressed a desire that a copy should be sent to every church, 
so that they might not be responsible for those who “ easily 
led their own souls astray.” They added that a letter had 
been received from Alexandria, from which it appeared that 
there also the same holy day was observed. That day, as we 
have seen, was a Sunday ; but what Sunday we have not yet 
been told. 

Eusebius gives us one other glimpse into the controversies 
about the Passover in the second century.? Melito, bishop 


1 Thad. 25. ? TlAciora hecdnddres. 8H. E., iv, 26. 
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of Sardis, who is mentioned in the letter of Polycrates as a 
supporter of the Asiatic custom, wrote two books on the 
Passover. The historian quotes only three lines from this 
treatise, and tells us nothing of its purport; but we learn 
that it was written in consequence of a great controversy 
which arose in Laodicea about the Passover, when Servilius 
Paulus was proconsul of Asia,! on occasion of the martyrdom 
of Sagaris. It is generally assumed that this controversy 
related to the point in dispute between the eastern and the 
western churches, and it is possible that on the death of 
Sagaris, who, as we have learned from Polycrates, was a 
Quartodeciman bishop, there may have been an attempt to 
introduce the western custom; but we must bear in mind 
that this is pure conjecture, and does not rest on a particle 
of evidence. Irenzeus, as we have seen, expressly tells us 
that the controversy was not only about the day; and this 
particular dispute may have been about the fast, or about 
the meaning to be attached to the day, or about the evan- 
gelical chronology. Be this as it may, Melito’s work induced 
Clement of Alexandria to write a treatise of his own on the 
Passover, but hardly as a formal reply, for Eusebius only 
says he has mentioned Melito’s essay as the cause of his 
composition. Some fragments have come down to us of a 
work by Apollinaris of Hierapolis on the same subject,” and 
it has been supposed that it too was written in reply to 
Melito; but of this there is no evidence whatever, and it is 
certainly curious that critics who so readily disbelieve facts 
which are more or less strongly attested, so confidently accept 
statements which are not supported by testimony of any 
kind. What the position of Apollinaris really was we shall 
have to consider further on. 

In spite of the strong measures adopted by Victor, the 


1 About 164-6 A.D. 2 Preserved in the Chronicon Paschale. 
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several churches continued in the observance of their 
respective customs till the time of Constantine, and the 
settlement of this question was one of the objects with which 
the Council of Niczea was summoned.! It was decreed that 
all should celebrate the paschal festival at the same time,’ 
and a letter from the synod announced the good news that 
all the brethren in the East, who formerly kept the Passover 
with the Jews, would henceforth act agreeably to the Roman 
practice. Constantine himself appealed to the churches in 
a letter which deals with the question at some length. But 
even these combined authorities were not sufficient to 
terminate the controversy. Epiphanius tells us that men 
were still writing and disputing about it in his time, and 
that the Audians persisted in keeping the Passover with the 
Jews.> Some of the Novatians also, in the latter part of the 
fourth century, dissented from the general practice, in opposi- 
tion to the custom of their own sect.6 But we need not 
dwell upon these later events; for any details which throw 
light on the subject under consideration will be noticed in 
the following discussion. 

We must now endeavour to interpret this ancient con- 
troversy, and examine its bearing on the Johannine author- 
ship of the Gospel. We must consider first the origin, extent, 
and meaning of the celebration known among the early 
Christians as the Passover.’ 

There can, I think, be no doubt that it was imported into 
Christianity from Judaism, though probably from the first 
it received an altered significance. Jewish Christians would 


1 Socrates, i, 8. 2 Sozomen, 1. xxi. 6. 3 Socrates, i. 9. 

* Given in Euseb., Vit. Con., iii. 17-20; Socrates, i. 9 ; Theodoret, Ee. 
Hist., i. 9. 

SY Hee, Uk. 9: 

6 Soc., iv. 28, v. 21, vii. 5 ; Sozom., vi. xxiv. 6-7 ; VII. xviii. 

7 Td Macxa. 
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naturally keep the Passover with their countrymen, but 
would do so in remembrance, no longer of the deliverance 
from Egypt, but of Christ; and as the Old Testament was 
accepted by the Church as sacred Scripture, the ceremony 
would easily pass on to the Gentiles, who would look upon 
their own rite as the true and spiritual fulfilment of the law. 
That this was actually the course of events may be inferred 
from all the evidence at our disposal. 

The name of the festival is simply a repetition in Greek 
letters of the Aramaic form of nop, the Hebrew word for 
Passover. The preservation of the same name points to con- 
tinuity of practice; and we must observe that the use of 
this Jewish name is not local or temporary, but universal 
and permanent. Everywhere the old writers assume that 
the feast in question is the Passover, and that it had been 
and was still kept by Jews as well as Christians. The 
significance of this fact is lost if we translate the word by 
our Easter; and I have therefore retained the translation 
which is habitually given to the Hebrew term. 

How this festival of Jewish name was celebrated in the 
earliest times, and to what extent it partook of the character 
of the Passover, our authorities do not inform us. In the 
fourth century it was regarded as the chief celebration in the 
year; the night before was turned into day by the splendour 
of the illuminations; and Easter day itself was kept with 
the utmost religious joy by all sections of the people. No 
doubt the ceremonial would tend to become more magnificent 
as time went on; but from the first it must have had some- 
thing to distinguish it from all other feasts, and to give 
appropriateness to the name by which it was called. The 
argument against the Johannine authorship of the Gospel 


1 See details and authorities in the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
article, “ Easter, ceremonies of.” 
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requires that at least its principal feature should have been 
the commemoration of the Last Supper on the presumed 
anniversary of the day when it was actually eaten; but this 
supposition is exposed to fatal objections. In the first place, 
it is totally destitute of evidence. Secondly, there would 
have been nothing distinctive in such a celebration, for the 
Lord’s Supper was administered every week. But most 
important of all in our present inquiry is this, that if the 
question had been on what day it was proper to commemorate 
the Last Supper, the controversy must have had quite a 
different form from that which it actually assumed. The 
dispute could not have been between the fourteenth day of 
the month and the first day of the week, but must have been 
between the thirteenth and the fourteenth days of the month, 
the advocates of the former appealing to the Fourth Gospel. 
There would then have been real grounds for asserting an 
inconsistency between the alleged Johannine practice and the 
Johannine Gospel; but of any question whether the thirteenth 
or fourteenth day should be kept there is not a trace. The 
Western Church might, however, have preferred regulating 
even the commemoration of the Last Supper by the day of the 
week and not by the day of the year, but if so, Thursday, 
and not Sunday, would have been the proper time. The sup- 
position, therefore, that the Passover was merely an annual 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper must be discarded. With 
this conclusion the date of the Last Supper ceases to have 
anything to do with the controversy, and the argument 
collapses. 

It has, however, been supposed that the eastern festival was 
much more Jewish in form than the western, whereas the 
Fourth Gospel wishes to separate the Last Supper from the 
Passover. Even if this were true, it would not signify, unless 
the question had arisen in what form the Last Supper should 
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be celebrated ; but of this there is not a trace. Still it will be 
interesting to inquire how far the allegation can be sustained. 
All Churches agreed, as we have seen, in calling the festival 
the Passover, and thus recognising its Jewish origin. In 
accordance with this name it was formerly supposed that at 
the time of the paschal controversy the whole Church kept 
the Jewish Passover, and that a lamb was slain; but after- 
wards it was admitted that this was not the case with the 
Western Church, but only with the Eastern. But Schiirer, on 
whose authority this statement is made, adds that even the 
latter view is now generally given up. He maintains that 
certainly the Quartodecimans did not kill a lamb, for that 
portion of the celebration ceased even among the Jews after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and even before that time the 
Jews living away from Palestine partook of an ordinary meal.! 
It may be doubted whether the argument from Jewish custom 
is conclusive. The Jews naturally dispensed with the lamb 
when the Temple was destroyed ; but the Christians recognised 
the Church as the true temple of God, and its members as 
spiritual kings and priests; and they might therefore consider 
it proper to kill the lamb wherever they were residing, and 
may have adopted that custom before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. At all events we are not without some traces of 
this custom. Epiphanius, speaking of the manner in which 
“the holy Church of God” celebrates the Passover, says: “ We 
take the sheep from the tenth day, recognizing the name of 
Jesus on account of the iota.”? Elsewhere, having quoted the 
commandment to take a sheep from the tenth day of the 
month, and keep it till the fourteenth, he adds that the 


1 See his dissertation, “De controversiis paschalibus sec. p. Chr. n. see. 
exortis,” delivered July 26, 1869 ; translated in the Zeitschrift f. d. hast. Theol. 
(1870), which last I have used, § iv. 

2 The first letter of Jesus, and the symbol for ten. Her., 1. 3. 
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Church continues to observe the Feast of the Passover, that 
is, the appointed week, following the arrangement of the 
apostles themselves, from the second day of the week, which 
is the purchasing of the sheep; and if the fourteenth day of 
the month fell on the second or any subsequent day of the 
week, the sacrifice of the sheep went on.1 The Quartodecimans 
also would seem to have used the sheep, for Epiphanius? urges 
as an inconsistency in their practice, that, if they keep the 
Passover on the fourteenth, they have need to take the sheep 
from the tenth, and keep it till the fourteenth, and so their 
fast would continue, not for one day, but for five. These 
passages certainly suggest a general practice of killing a sheep 
at the Passover on the part of Christians. In the ninth 
century one of the charges brought by the Greek against the 
Roman Church, and repudiated by the latter as false, was that 
they blessed and offered a lamb at the Passover, according to 
the custom of the Jews, upon the altar, together with the 
Lord’s body. The charge may have been untrue in its precise 
form ; but that it was not without foundation appears from a 
reference by Walafrid Strabo to the error of some “who 
consecrated with a proper [or special] benediction the flesh of 
a [or ‘the,’ the Latin leaving it doubtful] lamb at the Passover, 
placing it near or under the altar, and on the day of the 
resurrection partook of the flesh itself before other food for the 
body ; and the order of this benediction,” he adds, “is still 
observed by many.”? The formula of benediction has been 
preserved,* and it is stated in one of the Roman rituals that a 


1 Her; Axx: 12. slums 3 De rebus eccles., ¢. 18. 

*On the day of the Holy Passover, after the celebration of Mass, the 
following Benedictio agni in Pascha was pronounced in the Secretarium : 
“Post celebratam Dominice sancts Paschz solennitatem, postque etiam 
transactos jejuniorum dies, jam animabus spiritualibus dapibus refectis de 
mensa tuz majestatis, offerimus famuli tui pro hujus fragilitate corpusculi 
aliquantulum reparandi, hance usui nostro concessam creaturam agni, 
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lamb was solemnly partaken of by the Pope and eleven 
cardinals: The lamb was roasted, and the benediction 
pronounced, and the whole ceremony was in imitation of the 
Last Supper, as, indeed, is expressly stated, “in figure of the 
twelve apostles around the table of Christ, when they ate the 
Passover.” The lamb is not brought into connection with the 
altar; and it was to such a connection, and not to the eating 
of the lamb, that the Greek Church objected. The ceremony 
took place in the Secretarium, after the celebration of Mass in 
the Church.? The Pope, having partaken of the lamb, handed 
it to the next basilicarius, saying, “Quod facis, fac citius. 
Sicut ille accepit ad damnationem, tu accipe ad remissionem.” 
Distribution was then made to the rest who were present.$ 
At the same time a curious custom prevailed “in the Catholic 
Church within the Roman state,” which further illustrates the 
connection of Easter with the Passover. The archdeacon 
moulded a preparation of wax and oil into the likeness of 
lambs, and these wax lambs were distributed among the 
people in the church after Mass and Communion, on the 


poscentes ut eum ore proprio nobis signantibus benedicas, ac dextera 
tua sanctifices, et universis ex eo sumentibus ministrata munuscula grata 
effici preestes, atque his cum gratiarum actione perceptis te DEUM, qui es 
cibus vite et anime nostre, magis et inhianter desideremus, et indefesse 
fruamur.” This is immediately followed by a Benedictio aliarum carnium, 
in which there is an allusion to the command given to Moses and “thy 
people” to eat a lamb in Egypt, “in figura agni Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, cujus sanguine omnia primogenita tibi de mundo redemisti.” See 
Melchior Hittorpius, De divinis Catholice Hcclesix Offictis ac Ministerns, 
Colonize, 1568, where an Ordo Romanus is printed from an old manuscript. 
The above quotations are from p. 79. There is a full account of the 
offices for the entire period of Easter celebration ; but the above are 
sufficient for our purpose. 

1 See Gieseler, Kirchengesch., 11. i. § 41, note 12, to which ph attention 
was called by J. J. Tayler, p. 122, note. 

2 See the account quoted in a previous note from Melchior Hittorpius. 

3 See Mabillon’s Museum Italicum ; Lutecie Parisiorum, 1867-9, the Ordo 
Romanus auctore Benedicto (written before 1143), Tom. ii. p. 142; also 


auct. Cencio, pp. 186-7. 
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Saturday following Easter Sunday, that, “as the children of 
Israel in Egypt inscribed the sign T on the thresholds of 
their houses, that they might not be smitten by the angel, 
so we also ought to write this sign on the threshold of 
our houses by faith, from the blood of the passion of the 
Immaculate Lamb, Christ, lest we be smitten by the devil 
and by faults.” Urban V. (1362-1370) sent the emperor 
(Charles IV.) one of these wax lambs as “a great gift,” 
accompanied by some Latin verses, which show that it was 
expected to act as a charm.? In the foregoing accounts it is 
clear that the survival of the proper Passover was also a 
memorial of the Last Supper, and at the same time of the 
death of Christ as the true Paschal Lamb. It was not, 
however, celebrated on either the thirteenth or fourteenth 
of the month, but on Easter Sunday, when it brought the 
days of the fast to a close. The connection with the Passover 
has not been wholly forgotten in later times. In the Mis- 
sale Romanum authorized by the Council of Trent, Easter is 
still the “dies pasche,” and “on this day particularly” thanks 
are given to God, because “ Christ our Passover was sacrificed ; 
for he is the True Lamb, who has taken away the sins of the 
world.” Even the paschal symbols have not wholly dis- 
appeared from modern times. The following statements of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s are interesting: “The midnight service 
of Easter-eve, now performed on Saturday morning, gives a 
similar coincidence, and stronger authority for this con- 
nection. Before the Mass new fire is struck and blessed, 
and a large candle, known by the name of the Paschal candle, 
being blessed by a deacon, is therewith lighted. ... This 


1 Ibed. in several “ Orders,” pp. 31, 138, 144 8q.. 163, 202, 375 8q., 509 sq. 
2 Ibid., Ordo auct J. Gaietano, p. 377. 

5 Referring to lighting the church with twenty-four candles, 

* Between the lights and their mystical application. 
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year * being the seventh of the pontificate of the present Pope, 
you will have the opportunity of witnessing another very 
ancient rite, only performed every seventh year of each 
reign. This is the blessing of the Agnus Dei, waxen cakes 
stamped with the figure of a lamb. It will take place in the 
Vatican Palace on Thursday in Easter Week, and a distribution 
of them will be made in the Sistine Chapel on the following 
Saturday. The origin of this rite seems to have been the 
very ancient custom of breaking up the paschal candle of the 
preceding year, and distributing the fragments among the 
faithful. Durandus, one of the eldest writers on church 
ceremonies, tells us that on Saturday in Holy Week the 
acolytes of the Roman Church made lambs of new blessed 
wax, or of that of the old paschal candle, mixed with chrism, 
which the Pope, on the following Saturday, distributes to the 
faithful.”2 The Prayer-book of the Church of England 
introduces the words “Christ our Passover is sacrificed for 
us” at morning prayer on Easter Day. Mr Tayler? refers 
also to the practice of the Armenian Christians, who not only 
ate a lamb on Easter Sunday, but actually smeared their 
doorposts with its blood.* 

1 1839. 

2 Durand., “ Rationale Divin Offic., lib. vl. cap. 69, p. 349.” Four 
Lectures on the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy Week, as performed in the 
Papal Chapels, by Nicholas Wiseman, D.D., 1839, pp. 104-6. My attention 
was called to this work by the Rev. C. Hargrove. Lambs made of 


sweetmeats may be still seen in abundance in the shops in Rome? at 
Easter. 

3 P 122, note, 

4Mr F. ©. Conybeare tells me that this is still the case, only they 
kill a sheep, not a lamb, and that the Greeks have the same practice. 
In a paper read before the Society of Historical Theology in Oxford, 
March 10, 1898, Mr Conybeare quotes from a letter written shortly after 
A.D. 1150, by Nerses of Rom-kla, an account of the ritual connected with 
the offering of the Paschal lamb. Further, “ Nerses notes that it was not 
only inculcated by St. Gregory, whom he declares to have been as much 
inspired by the Holy Spirit as any other of the apostles, but was also in 
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These instances certainly “justify the conclusion that in 
the Christian pascha there was a gradual transition from 
Jewish to Christian usage,”! or perhaps we should rather 
say, a gradual dropping of Jewish symbolism for Christian 
facts; but it seems to me a very strange inference that “the 
original dispute between the Quartodecimans and the Catholics 
related to something more fundamental than a mere reckoning 
of days,” for the instances which are cited point to Catholie 
practice, and Mr Tayler himself has to concede that “Jewish 
usage lingered longer in the West than in the East,” and 
that this is “contrary to what might have been expected 
from the earlier stages of the controversy.” It would be 
truer to say that it is contrary to the hypothesis on which 
Mr Tayler’s argument is so largely based. We should 
observe also that the distinction between Quartodecimans _ 
and Catholics is quite misleading for the period to which 
our inquiry properly belongs. The Quartodecimans were 
Catholics, and in spite of Victor remained within the com- 
munion of the Church. 

If we pass for a moment to another region, a similar 
testimony reaches us from eastern Syria. In a Homily on 
the Passover, written by Aphraates in the year 343-4, there 
is a passage in which the Christian festival is shown to 
correspond, point by point, with the ancient institution. The 
Redeemer himself was the lamb, of whom not a bone was 


vogue in the Roman Church. Gregory, he says, did not invent the rite 
of immolating a lamb at the Passover, but ‘received it from the Roman (by 
which he need not mean the Greek) Church, and he handed it on to us, just 
as it is still practised in the entire Church of Europe, with greater care 
even than among ourselves. For when the lamb is roasted, they lay it 
under the altar at the time of the sacrifice (ie, Mass) on the day of the 
Passover, and after the communion of the mystery the priests divide it, and 
give a share to each, and eat it within the church itself before they take 
any ordinary food.’” 
1 Tayler, p. 122. 2 Ibid. 
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broken; and most of the ceremonies receive a spiritual or 
figurative interpretation. But a real lamb seems to have 
been offered as a symbol of the Lamb of God, for the com- 
mandment not to eat the Passover raw or boiled with water 
is explained quite literally: “The sacrifice which is offered 
in the Church of God is roasted at the fire; and it is not 
boiled, and is not offered raw.” Such language is not 
applicable to the elements of the Eucharist, and must refer 

to an actual lamb; and this inference is confirmed by a 

sentence a little further on: “And if he says, ‘Eat it as men 
who hasten away, this is fulfilled in the Church of God in 
this wise, that they eat the lamb ‘as men who hasten away,’ 
standing on their feet.” ! 

So far, then, the evidence seems to warrant our saying 
that in the Church generally the Passover was a continuation 
of the Jewish festival, and resembled it sufficiently to justify 
the retention of the ancient name; and that, if a lamb was 
eaten, this practice was certainly not distinctive of the 
Quartodecimans. 

The Church retained a clear consciousness of the connection 
between its own Passover and the Jewish, and, though alter- 
ing the day of celebration, appealed to the original command- 
ment as of fundamental importance in determining the proper 
date for the observance. Thus the writer of the Paschal 
Chronicle (about 630 A.D.”) calls attention to the fact that 


1 See “ Aphrahat’s des persischen Weisen. Homilien aus dem Syrischen 
iibersetzt und erliutert,” von Dr Georg Bert, in Teate und Untersuchungen, 
iii. 3; Hom., xii. § 6, p. 191. 

2 The Paschal Chronicle extends to the year 627, but, according to the 
title in the best manuscript, ought to reach the year 629. Holstein, the 
Pope’s librarian from 1636 to 1661, is said by Ducange to have had a 
codex containing a shorter and earlier form of the Chronicle, reaching only 
to the year 354, and omitting some of the matter before that date which 
is found in the longer form. Holstein’s good faith was subsequently 
questioned ; but the careful researches of Mr F. C. Conybeare seem con- 
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“the law expressly prescribes the holy and blessed Passover 
of God, at the same time indicating the month in which one 
ought to do this, and ordering the day to be observed with 
great accuracy,” and proceeds to show why the Christians, 
though basing their calculations upon that day, postpone the 
keeping of the festival till the following Sunday.1 But the 
legal Passover was only shadowy and typical; Christ himself 
was the true Lamb in the Feast of the Passover, as the 
evangelist John teaches, and suffered in the feast. This is 
also written by the blessed Paul.? Accordingly, when the 
typical and shadowy Passover was brought to an end by 
being fulfilled, “the genuine Passover of the holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of God began, in memory of which 
every year the Church of God celebrates the holy feast of 
the Passover, keeping without error the fourteenth day of the 
first lunar month, in which the legal Passover was ordered to 
be observed”; but if this fell upon the Lord’s Day, the cele- 
bration was postponed till the following Sunday.’ It is clear, 
then, that even at a comparatively late period the Church 
professed to keep the Passover in obedience to the require- 
ment of “the divine law,” * only departing from the letter of 
the commandment, as it did in other instances, and filling ihe 
shadowy form with a Christian significance. There is nothing 
in the earlier accounts inconsistent with this view, while 


clusively to prove that Ducange was not mistaken. See his article, “On 
the Date of Composition of the Paschal Chronicle,” in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, ii. pp. 288-298. 

1 Pp. 28 sqq., ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 1832. 2 P. 10 sq. 

3 P. 16. See also p. 419, and p. 423 sq. ,where it is said that the apostles 
handed it down to the churches to keep the fourteenth of the first lunar 
month, and the writer adds as a reason for putting off the celebration till 
the following Sunday, “that we may not feast with the Jews.” Epiphanius 
also says the law was not destroyed, but fulfilled, the type was not annulled, 
but presented the truth (Her., 1. 2). 

4 See p. 29, line 21. 
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some points are, as we shall see, distinctly confirmed; so 
that we may, I think, regard it as established that the 
Christian Passover was a continuation of the Jewish, more or 
less modified to suit Christian ideas. 

We must now inquire whether there was any material 
difference between the Asiatic and the other churches except 
in regard to the time of observance; for it is sometimes 
thought that the Quartodecimans kept the feast in a much 
more Jewish way, and that one object of the Fourth Gospel 
was to detach the festival from everything connected with 
Judaism. At first sight some of the allusions to the 
controversy may seem to justify this opinion. Socrates, in 
introducing the subject, contents himself with saying that 
some were anxious to celebrate the feast in too Jewish a 
way.' Sozomen uses similar language,? and refers to 
Quartodecimans as those who imitate the Jews? On this 
subject the letter of Constantine speaks very strongly. It 
seemed unworthy to celebrate the most holy feast conformably 
to the custom of the Jews. Let there be nothing common 
with the most hateful mob of the Jews. We should have no 
communion with the practices of such wicked men, the slayers 
of the Lord. Eusebius, too, in referring to the discussion of 
the Passover question at the Council of Nicza, says that 
finally the easterns gave way, and thus one festival of Christ 
was established, and they withdrew from the slayers of the 
Lord, and joined their fellow-believers, for nature draws like 
to like These statements, if they stood alone, might lead us 
to suppose that the general body of the Church was bitterly 

erates OTE X Vile As 3 VII. xviii. Io. 

4 From a writing “On the Feast of the Passover,” printed in Mai, Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca, iv. pp. 209-216, § 8. This is a large section of the 
work on the Passover presented by Eusebius to Constantine, preserved by 


Nicetas, Serrarum Episcopus (end of the eleventh century), in his great 
manuscript catena to Luke. See Hditoris monttum, prefixed to the extract. 
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hostile to a Jewish mode of celebrating the Passover, to which 
Quartodecimans tenaciously clung. But the moment we ask 
what it was that was Jewish in the Quartodeciman practice, 
this supposition is dispelled. There is one invariable answer ; 
the Jews were not to prescribe the time of the Church’s 
festival. Constantine says that the controversy was “about 
the most holy day of the Passover,” and the decision of the 
Council was that all, everywhere, should keep it on one and 
the same day. Sozomen also says that “it seemed good to the 
Synod that all should keep the Paschal festival at the same 
season,’ and mentions no other point of dispute.’ It is 
to this single question that all the arguments are directed, 
and I cannot recall any charge against the Quartodecimans of 
“following the Jews in any other objectionable particular. The 
argument, therefore, founded on the contrary supposition 
completely breaks down. 

But we are not without positive evidence that it was only 
the scruple about the day which separated the Quarto- 
decimans from their brethren. Polyerates, in his letter, says, 
“We therefore keep the day without recklessness, neither 
adding nor taking away,” and, having referred to the apostles 
and bishops whose authority he followed, declares that these 
all kept the fourteenth day “according to the Gospel, trans- 
gressing in nothing, but following according to the rule of 
the faith.” This, I think, is equivalent to a statement that, 
except in regard to the day, they followed the general 
practice of Christendom. It was on account of this single 
peculiarity that Victor wished to excommunicate them. It 
is to this that Irenzeus addresses himself in his remonstrance. 
He refers, indeed, to differences of practice about the length 
of the fast, but this is only to convince Victor that mere — 
varieties of usage cannot justify an excommunication. It 


UN ig a-ealy (oF: 
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seems clear that the Roman bishop had not included the 
nature of the fast in his indictment, and in any case this had 
nothing to do with Judaism. The testimony of Hippolytus 
is explicit. He ranks the Quartodecimans among heretics, 
and describes them as “of a quarrelsome nature, uninstructed 
in knowledge, too contentious in disposition”; and still he 
has nothing to bring against them except their observance 
of the fourteenth day. “In everything else,” he says, “they 
agree with all the things handed down to the Church by the 
apostles.”! Epiphanius also says, “they hold everything as 
the Church,” but in regard to the Passover have been led 
astray by Jewish fables. The only Judaism which he 
ascribes to them is their adhesion to the fourteenth day, and 
the practice of the Church which he justifies is the departure 
from the Jewish day.? In speaking of the Audians, a sect 
who followed the Quartodeciman practice, he explains what 
is meant by “observing the Passover with the Jews”; “that 
is,’ he says, “at the season in which the Jews keep their 
feast of unleavened bread, then they themselves are eager to 
hold the Passover.” * 

Not only, then, is there no ground for the assertion that 
the Quartodecimans clung to a peculiarly Jewish mode of 
celebration, which had been sanctioned by the Apostle John, 
and was repudiated by the evangelist and the majority of 
the Church, but such a notion is distinctly contrary to all 
the evidence we possess. 

We must now inquire a little more fully into the character 
and meaning of the celebration. It was a festival, a time of 
rejoicing. This would follow from its being regarded as the 
Passover, for the Passover is always spoken of as a feast, and 
was signalized, not by a fast, but by a characteristic meal. 
Accordingly, the Christian Passover is referred to as a feast 


1 Ref. omn. her., viii. 18. 2 Her., |. 3 Her., 1xx. 9. 
30 
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so constantly that it is needless to refer to particular 
instances. I will notice only two writers who dwell upon 
its festive character. Eusebius alludes to it as a more 
splendid feast than that of the Jews. It took place at the 
most delightful time of the year, and at this season the 
Saviour of the whole cosmos, the great luminary, lightened 
the world with the rays of piety, and peoples everywhere kept 
the feast of their liberation from manifold atheism. There- 
fore no labour was allowed, but they imitated the rest which 
they hoped for in heaven; “whence not even in our prayers 
do we bend the knee, nor do we afflict ourselves with fasts.” 
So full of joy was the ‘time that they feasted for seven 
whole weeks, till “another great feast,” Pentecost, came in2 
Gregory Nazianzen dwells in exalted language on the 
splendour of this “feast of feasts and assembly of assem- 
blies.”? To the general testimony I know of but one 
exception. Tertullian alludes to “the day of the Passover, 
in which there is a common and, as it were, public religious 
observance of a fast.”? Here, however, the writer is not 
describing the Easter ceremonial, but merely refers to the 
more public character of the fast which then took place, in 
contrast with the more private fasts which it was possible to 
conceal; and we may therefore assume that he is describing, 
not a characteristic of the day in the African churches, but 
a characteristic of the fast which, as we shall see, was ter- 
minated, at the supposed hour of the resurrection, on Easter 
morning. This interpretation is confirmed by another 
passage, where are the words, “When Jeremiah says, ‘and I 
will gather them from the ends of the earth in a festive day,’ 
he signifies the day of the Passover and of Pentecost, which 
is properly a festive day.”4 “Festive day” seems intended 


1 In Mai, §§ 2-5. ” Quoted in Chron. Pasch., p. 428. 
3 Jejunii religio ; De Orat., 18. * De Baptismo, 19. 
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to describe either day indifferently. Be this as it may, 
there can be no doubt that with the mass of Christians the 
Passover was kept as a festival, a time of rejoicing. Was 
this also the case with the Quartodecimans? If I correctly 
understand Mr Tayler, he thinks not. He maintains that 
the Jewish Christians “kept as the oldest Christian pascha 
the anniversary of the farewell supper on the evening of the 
fourteenth of Nisan.”! A little farther on he says that “an 
obvious contrariety was soon experienced between the Jewish 
and the Christian idea associated with the word pascha. To 
the Jew it expressed rejoicing—the memory of deliverance ; 
to the Christian it suggested, in the first instance, the remem- 
brance of sorrow and loss, the death of his benefactor and 
best. earthly friend. To the one it was a festival; to the 
other it was a fast.”2 But, strangely enough, when we pass 
over a few pages we meet with the following objection to 
the theory that the Quartodecimans commemorated, not the 
Last Supper, but the death of Christ: “If the death-day of 
Christ was observed on the fourteenth of Nisan, it must 
have been observed as a fast day, and would, therefore, have 
been in harmony with the prolonged course of fasting which 
preceded the anniversary of the resurrection. But the com- 
plaint against the Quartodecimans, as we have seen, was 
this—that by keeping the fourteenth of Nisan they inter- 
rupted with a feast, which the old pascha or Passover 
properly was, the continuous fasting of passion week.”* 
This is, I believe, perfectly correct as a statement of the 
fact; but then it is not easily reconciled with the previous 
passage, and it is quite as fatal to Mr Tayler’s own view as 
to the one against which it is urged. It becomes necessary, 
however, to examine the evidence relating to the Quarto- 
decimans’ usage on this point. 
H.Pe rad. 2 P. 115. 3 P, 121 89. 
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We have already seen that the one charge brought against 
them was that they kept the Passover on the wrong day, and 
there is not a particle of evidence that they violated the 
practice, common to Jews and Christians, of treating the 
celebration as a feast. Eusebius says, “They thought they 
ought to keep the fourteenth day of the moon at the feast of 
the saving Passover,” so that it was necessary to terminate the 
fast on that day, whatever day of the week it might be, where- 
as the other churches thought they ought not to break the fast 
except on the day of the resurrection; and to this effect was 
the decision come to by various synods This clear statement 
is confirmed by the letter of Constantine. His objection to 
the Quartodecimans is that they “fulfilled that most holy 
feast in conformity with the custom of the Jews.” He 
thought it most impious that there should be discord in 
regard to such a feast, for the day of our liberty which the 
Saviour handed down was one; and it was “ unbecoming that 
in the same days some should be devoted to fasts, and others 
be holding banquets, and that after the days of the Passover 
some should be engaged in feasts and recreation, and others 
be given to the appointed fasts.” The sum of the whole 
matter was that the minority gave way, and “it was agreeable 
to the common judgment of all that the most holy feast of 
the Passover should be celebrated on one and the same day.” 
All this is so explicit that there can be no doubt what was 
the nature of the question in the time of Constantine, and 
what Eusebius believed it to have been in the time of 
Polycrates. Eusebius had all the documents before him, and 
in the passages which he quotes there is nothing inconsistent 
with this view. The whole dispute turns on the observance 
of one day rather than another. The fragment from the 
letter of Irenaeus, too, while pointing out that different 

1 AOE. v.23. 
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churches had different usages in regard to the character and 
length of the fast, makes no suggestion that the Quarto- 
decimans regarded the Passover itself as a fast, and his 
language is fully explained by the supposition that their one 
error consisted in keeping the feast too soon. We need have 
no hesitation, therefore, in accepting Eusebius’ testiniony, and 
believing that from first to last this was the one point which 
. caused a division in the Church. I may add that among 
heretical sects, Montanists, Novatians, Audians, which con- 
formed more or less closely to the Jewish time, there is no 
hint that the Passover was ever anything but a feast To 
this extent, then, the whole Church remained “Jewish,” that 
the Passover bore distinctly the marks of a festival. 

The celebration was, as we have seen, preceded by a fast. 
This was under no fixed rule, but was of varying length in 
different places. Irenzeus, in his letter, says some fasted one 
day, others two, others more, and some for forty hours of day 
and night. By the time of Eusebius the fast had extended to 
six weeks, or, more exactly, forty days, in imitation of the 
zeal of Moses and Elijah.2 But we learn from Socrates that 
even in his time this was not a universal custom ; for instance, 
the Romans only fasted for three weeks, making an exception 
of Saturday and Sunday.? In Constantinople and the sur- 
rounding countries as far as Phoenicia they extended the 
fast to seven weeks, while the Montanists restricted it to two.* 
According to the Apostolical Constitutions the fast was to be 
kept for six days before Easter Sunday, and to terminate at 
cock-crow on the morning of that day. As the Church was 
without a fixed rule in regard to the duration of the fast, so 


1 See Sozomen, VI. xxiv. 6, 7, VIL xviii. ; Socrates, v. 21, 225 Epiph., 
Her., \. 1, 1xx. 9. 

2 In Mai, §§ 4-5. 3 v, 22. 

4 Sozomen, VII. xix. 7. Ove Tiss Los 
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was it with respect to the precise character of the abstinence, 
and the meaning to be attached to it. With Eusebius it was 
“a symbol of sorrow, on account of our former sins, and in 
memory of the saving passion.” Iam not aware, however, 
that there is any ground for attributing this meaning to it in 
earlier times. A distinct memorial of the passion would not 
have lasted for forty days, and it seems most likely that 
the fast was originally an ascetic preparation for the great 
festival of the redemption; that its length was determined by 
local feeling or by Old Testament examples; and that every- 
one attached to it such significance as the season and a time 
of self-discipline suggested. That the passion should be 
specially remembered on the previous Friday is only what we 
should expect. According to the Apostolical Constitutions 
one object of the fast was to mourn for the destruction 
brought upon the Jews by their impiety; for even Christ 
himself wept over them, as they knew not the time of their 
visitation. The fast was to be kept on the Wednesday and 
Friday on account of the betrayal and the passion, and to be 
more strictly observed on the Friday and the Sabbath, when 
the bridegroom was taken away. We need not, however, 
dwell further on these varieties of usage. Sufficient has been 
said to show that for centuries the Church was largely 
tolerant of local custom. An exception was made in regard 
to the Quartodeciman peculiarity because the Passover was 
the great festival of the year, and, as Constantine said, it 
seemed unbecoming that Christians should not unite in 
the time of its celebration. Other differences were quite 
subordinate, and did not mark such an obvious line of 
separation within the Christian Church. 


1 Soc., bed. 2 In Mai, § 11. 3 Ap. Const., v. 15, 18. 
* For fuller information and references about the fast, see Schiirer, De 
Controv. pasch., § vii. 
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That the fast terminated, at the latest, very early on Haster 
morning we know from express testimony. The first part 
of a letter addressed by Dionysius of Alexandria to his 
“beloved son and brother Basilides” relates to this question. 
Basilides, who, as we learn from Eusebius,? was bishop of the 
parishes in Pentapolis, had consulted Dionysius about the 
hour for concluding the fast. He did so owing to a difference 
of opinion among the brethren, some thinking they should do 
it at cock-crow, others “from the evening” (that is, the 
evening before Easter Sunday), the brethren in Rome, as was 
alleged, following the former practice, “those here” (in Egypt, 
or perhaps the East generally) closing the fast sooner. He 
was at a loss how to fix an exact hour; for while it would be 
“ acknowledged by all alike” that they ought to begin their 
festivities after the time of the resurrection of our Lord, and 
to humble their souls with fasts up to that time, the Gospels 
contained no exact statement of the hour at which he rose. 
Dionysius in reply considers the accounts in the Gospels, and 
then pronounces his opinion for the guidance of those who 
inquire at what hour or half hour or quarter of an hour they 
ought “to begin the rejoicing at the resurrection of our Lord 
from the dead.” He blamed as negligent those who were in 
too great a hurry, and ended the fast before midnight; he 
highly applauded those who held out till the fourth watch ; 
and those who took an intermediate position he would not 
molest, for all were not equally tolerant of the six days of 
fasting, and these days were kept with very different degrees 
of strictness. Mr Tayler® says that the “strong assertion . 
in this passage (that all would acknowledge that the fast 
should terminate at the hour of the resurrection) “should be 


1 A careful edition of the letter is contained in Routh, Relig. Sac., iii. pp. 


223 $qq- 
2 H. E., vii. 26. SP IZ. 
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noticed, as marking the point which the triumph of the 
Catholic principle had already reached,” and, further, that 
“it is quite evident... . that in the time of Dionysius the 
word zracxa, in the view which had then become predominant 
in the Catholic Church, had passed on from its original 
association with the fourteenth of Nisan to a fixed position 
in the first day of the week, on which Christ was believed 
to have risen, and had acquired a meaning equivalent to 
our Easter, as the anniversary of the resurrection.” These 
remarks appear to me to be very misleading; for they surely 
imply that the state of things portrayed in the epistle was 
comparatively recent, and that the general body of the Church 
had once been Quartodeciman, and had undergone a gradual 
change, which was still in progress. But of this there is not 
a particle of evidence. When we first hear of the question, 
the Roman custom is fully established, and believed to rest 
on a very early tradition. When it was. introduced it is 
impossible to say with confidence; but there is no ground 
of any sort for the implied suggestion that the churches of 
Rome and Alexandria were ever Quartodeciman. Whether 
the Passover commemorated only the resurrection will appear 
in the sequel. 

Before leaving the subject of the fast we must observe that 
the night before the day of the Passover was spent in a 
vigil! The reason for this observance was twofold ; because 
in it Christ returned to life after his passion, and was, in it, 
to receive his kingdom. Hieronymus ‘relates a tradition of 
the Jews that Christ would come in the middle of the night, 
asin the Egyptian time when the Passover was celebrated ; 
and to this he traces the apostolic tradition that in the day 
of the vigil of the Passover it was not allowable to dismiss 


* See an account of vigils in Constit, Apost., v. 19. 
 Lactant, Div. Inst., vii. 19. 
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the people before midnight, while they awaited the advent 
of Christ. After that time, presuming that they were secure, 
all kept the festal day.1 Now a narrative in Sozomen? 
connects the feast of the resurrection with this vigil, and 
distinguishes it from the Passover. He tells us that after 
the deposition of John (Chrysostom), “when the forty days’ 
fast was already ceasing, in the sacred night itself in which 
the annual festival in commemoration of the resurrection of 
Christ is celebrated, his partisans were driven out of the 
church,” and on the following day they celebrated the 
Passover in a public bath, under bishops and presbyters and 
the rest whose function it is to administer ecclesiastical affairs. 
This seems to imply that even at this late period the dis- 
tinctive feast of the resurrection took place at night, at the 
proper hour for the cessation of the fast, and that the Passover, 
whatever may have been the mode of its celebration, was a 
separate rite, with its own significance. It is therefore not 
safe to assume that in the Catholic Church the Passover had 
become simply “the anniversary of the resurrection,” though, 
as we shall see, the memory of Christ’s triumph over death 
entered largely into the Christian interpretation of the 
festival. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the meaning of the Christian 
Passover we may begin with a late writer, whose statements 
are sufficiently full and explicit. The writer of the Paschal 
Chronicle, having remarked that Christ, as the true Lamb, 
was sacrificed for us at the feast of the legal Passover, and 
rose the third day, when the priest was required to offer the 
sheaf, says that the typical Passover was brought to an end, 
the real Passover having come. In memory of this the 


1 See Gieseler, Kirch., 1. i. § 53, note 11. See, also, Socrates, vii. 5, “the 
accustomed vigil.” 
2 VIII, xxi. 
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Church kept the Feast of the Passover every year; and the 
writer describes this as “the holy feast of the resurrection 
of Christ our God from the dead.”! Although the Passover 
is here called the feast of the resurrection, it is clear from 
what goes before that the memory of the passion was included. 
The resurrection was the crowning event, and presupposed 
the death, whereas the death did not necessarily presuppose 
the resurrection; and accordingly a reference to the resur- 
rection might include both the death of the true Lamb and 
the presentation of the first fruits from the dead. Elsewhere 
the author points out the propriety of celebrating the feast 
of salvation after Christ’s resurrection, which took place on 
the sixteenth of the month, and from this year Christians 
began to keep the quickening feast of the resurrection.? It 
appears, however, that there were some who blamed the 
Church for applying the name of zacya to the feast of the 
resurrection, not knowing apparently the meaning of the 
word‘; for it is a Hebrew term signifying a passing over, 
a going out, an overstepping. The Church, therefore, 
necessarily applies the name of racya not only to the passion 
of the Lord, but also to his resurrection; for it is through 
his passion and resurrection that human nature has obtained 
the passing over, and going out, and overstepping of him who 
has the dominion of death; for if the death of Christ bestowed 
this boon upon us, much more his resurrection, when he rose 
from the dead, the first fruits of them that slept. The 
Israelites were instructed to call only the fourteenth day 
Passover, owing to the events of their history; but the 
Church, for the reason given, necessarily assigns this name 
not only to the passion and death of Christ but also to his 
resurrection. The author concludes his discussion with the 
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words, “Christ our Passover was sacrificed and rose for us, 
and we call the death and the resurrection of the Lord 
Passover.”1 It is clear, then, that in the opinion of this 
writer of the seventh century the Passover was a com- 
memoration of the two great acts of redemption, but that 
there was a tendency to lay the chief stress on the closing 
act of triumph over death. 

As the Passover had this twofold reference, it is not sur- 
prising that earlier writers allude to it sometimes under one 
of its aspects, sometimes under the other. Sozomen speaks 
of the “first day of the resurrection feast.”* The feast as a 
whole would naturally commemorate the more joyful event, 
and yet the first day, the proper Passover, might seem to 
unite it with the passion, which had just preceded. Socrates 
accordingly assigns to the “Feast of the Passover” “the 
memory of the saving passion.”* Going back to a still earlier 
time, we find that Constantine describes it as “the feast from 
which we have received the hope of immortality,” and yet in 
the same letter he says that “our Saviour has handed down 
as one the day of our liberty, that is, the day of the most 
holy passion.” Eusebius combines the two ideas, but makes 
the memory of the passion the more prominent. The Jewish 
Passover, he says, was only typical, as is proved by Paul’s 
saying, “Christ our Passover was sacrificed foro uss > Che 
Baptist gives the reason for the sacrifice: “ Behold the Lamb 
of God who takes away the sin of the world.”* It is clear 
that the passion is here the uppermost thought ; and we must 
observe that Eusebius sees no inconsistency between this and 
a feast of liberty,’ and the celebration of that feast on the 
Lord’s Day. Indeed, he insists that, whereas the Jews killed 
the sheep of the Passover only once a year, “we of the new 


1 Pp. 424 sqq. 2 vit. xix. 6. Sivaee. 
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covenant on each Lord’s Day celebrate our own Passover, are 
always filled with the saving body, always participate in the 
blood of the sheep, always gird up the loins of our soul with 
purity and sobriety,” are always delivered from Egypt; for 
we must do these things, not once a year, but every day. 
“Wherefore also every week we celebrate the Feast of our 
Passover, on the saving and dominical day, of the true Sheep, 
through whom we were redeemed, fulfilling the mysteries.” ? 
And again he says that we ought to eat the Passover with 
Christ, removing from our minds all the leaven of wickedness, 
and anointing the doorposts of our mind with the blood of 
the Sheep sacrificed for us; and this not at one period of the 
whole year, but every week.2 And yet again he says, “ We 
celebrate the same mysteries through the whole year,” fasting 
every Friday in memory of the saving passion, and every 
Lord’s Day quickened by the sanctified body of the same 
saving Passover, and sealing our souls with his precious blood.? 
The weekly celebration referred to must be the Lord’s Supper ; 
and we are thus reminded that even the Lord’s Supper was 
not a mere memorial of Christ’s farewell meal, but com- 
memorated the new covenant and the price which was needed 
for its ratification, the body broken and the blood shed upon 
the cross; and in declaring the Lord’s death until he came it 
at least suggested the thought of the resurrection. But I do 
not think we can infer from the words of Eusebius that the 
Passover consisted only of the Lord’s Supper; for he clearly 
implies that there was an annual festival which must have 
been distinguished in some way from the weekly service. He 
only extends the name to the Lord’s Supper because it was a 
constant memorial of the true Passover Lamb, and ought to 
be followed by the spiritual results which were symbolized by 
the Jewish ceremonial. 
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A little earlier, Peter, bishop of Alexandria,! quotes from 
one Trecentius the statement, “For we have no other purpose 
than to keep the memory of his passion, and at the time 
when those who from the beginning were eye-witnesses have 
handed down.”? This description of the feast is not called in 
question by the bishop, whose object it is to refute the view 
of Trecentius that the Jews were always in error, and that 
even their ancient celebration of the Passover had nothing 
to do with Christians. We may, therefore, accept this as 
another example of the indifference with which the feast was 
described as a commemoration of the passion or of the 
resurrection. Going back for another century, we find that 
Tertullian, in recommending suitable days for baptism, 
connects the Passover with the Passion,? while he reserves the 
resurrection for Pentecost*; but this is quite an incidental 
expression suggested by another subject, and can hardly be 
taken as a proof that the African Church did -not com- 
memorate the resurrection as well as the passion at their 
Passover. 

We must now turn to the Quartodecimans. We have 
already seen that the only point of controversy between them 
and the rest of Catholic Christendom related to the day of 
celebration. We might, therefore, infer that they too kept the 
Passover in memory of the passion and resurrection; and this 
inference is confirmed by such evidence as we possess. Accord- 
ing to Eusebius, in whose time, we must remember, the 
controversy was still agitating the Church, the Quarto- 
decimans kept the Feast of the Passover on the day on which 
the Jews were commanded to kill the sheep, and thus termin- 
ated the fast without regard to the day of the week, whereas 


1 Appointed 300 A.D. 2 Chron. Pasch., p. 7. 
3 Cum et passio domini in qua tinguimur adimpleta est. 
4 De Baptismo, 19. 
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the rest of Christendom thought the fast ought not to be 
broken except on the day of the resurrection, and a decree 
was issued by letters from various synods that the mystery 
of the Lord’s resurrection from the dead should not be 
celebrated except on the Lord’s Day, and on this day alone 
they should bring the fast to an end. Here it is evident 
that in the Church at large the memory of the resurrection 
was an essential part of the celebration; and it is equally 
clear that it was so with the Quartodecimans, for the point of 
the objection to them is not that they confined their com- 
memoration to the Last Supper or to the passion, but that 
they broke the fast, and thereby commemorated the resur- 
rection too soon. No doubt the killing of the sheep reminded 
them as well as their opponents of the passion; but of a 
commemoration of the Last Supper of which Jesus partook 
with his disciples there is not a hint. Theodoret, in his very 
brief article on the Quartodecimans, says that they kept “the 
Feast of the Passover” on the fourteenth day of the moon, 
and, having misunderstood the apostolic tradition, did not 
await the day of the Lord’s resurrection but celebrated “the 
memory of the passion” on whatever day of the week the 
fourteenth might fall? He might seem here to distinguish 
the memory of the passion from that of the resurrection, and 
to ascribe only the former to the Quartodecimans. But I do 
not think this is intended; for it inno way affects the point 
of his objection, and the one really included the other. He 
speaks of the Quartodeciman celebration as a “feast,” which 
makes it probable that it referred to the joyful as well as 
the mournful part of the closing scenes of Christ’s earthly 
life; and it was quite as inappropriate to celebrate one as the 
other on any day of the week indiscriminately. In any case 
there is no reference to the Last Supper. 
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We must turn, however, to such contemporary evidence as 
we possess. This fully confirms the representations of 
Eusebius. Polycrates, in his letter, speaks simply of keeping 
a particular day, and not only makes no allusion to any 
difference of meaning attached to the day, but says expressly 
that in keeping it they transgressed in nothing, but followed 
“according to the rule of the faith.” We have not the words 
of Victor’s decree of excommunication; but from Irenzus’ 
letter of remonstrance we may safely infer that it was based 
solely upon the difference in the time of observance. Irenzeus 
concedes that the mystery of the Lord’s resurrection ought to 
be celebrated only on the Lord’s Day, clearly implying that 
this was the point in dispute. He then informs Victor that. 
this was not the only subject of debate; again, I think, 
implying that this was the only one of which the Roman 
bishop had taken notice. What other source of variation, 
then, does he mention? Not a difference in the character of 
the celebration, not a difference in the events which were 
commemorated, but only a variety in the length of the 
preceding fast. This did not interfere with the communion 
of the churches, but only confirmed the harmony of the faith. 
Eusebius gives us only portions of the letter; but the 
implication clearly is that in like manner the observance of 
this day rather than that ought not to interrupt communion, 
He supports this argument by an appeal to history. He says 
that the Roman bishops from Xystus' to Anicetus,? though 
not themselves observing, nevertheless maintained communion 
with those who did observe?; and when Polycarp visited 
Anicetus, though neither could persuade the other to depart 


1 About 115 A.D. 2 Died about 166. 

3 ’Erhpnoav, wh Tnpodvtes, etc., have no object expressed ; but it seems 
evident from the whole scope of the epistle that the fourteenth day must 
be understood. 
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from an ancient custom, the latter permitted the former to 
celebrate the Eucharist in the church. Finally, the only part 
of the epistle from the bishops of Palestine which Eusebius 
thinks it necessary to quote contains an assurance that “in 
Alexandria also they celebrate on the same day as we do,” 
as had been learned by an exchange of letters. 

Thus all our evidence combines to show that the whole con- 
troversy turned upon the day on which the Passover should 
be celebrated, and here the question lay, not between two 
consecutive days of the month, but between a fixed day of 
the month and a fixed day of the week. 

We must now review the arguments which were advanced 
on each side, so far as the fragments which have come down 
to us will enable us to do so; for we shall thus gain a clearer 
insight into the nature of the controversy, and test the modern 
allegation that the Quartodeciman practice was founded on 
the Synoptic chronology, that of the rest of the Church on 
the Johannine. 

First of all, appeal was made on both sides to tradition. 
The Asiatics appealed to the example of Philip of Hier- 
apolis, one of the twelve apostles, John of Ephesus, who 
leaned on the breast of the Lord, and an unbroken succession 
of bishops’; and, according to Irenzeus, this appeal was made 
by Polycarp, when he visited Rome, and found there a 
different custom from his own.? On the other hand, the 
Roman Anicetus appealed only to the custom of the Presbyters 
who preceded him; and it is remarkable that Irenzeus, while 
agreeing with the Roman custom, traces it back only to the 
time of Xystus. It is not till a much later period that we 
hear of a western reliance on the apostles Paul and Peter 
Eusebius tells us that the bishops of Palestine, at the time of 


1 Letter of Polycrates. 2 Letter to Victor. 
3 Socrates, v. 22. Sozomen, vit. xix. 1. 
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the controversy with Victor, referred to the tradition which 
had come down to them from the succession of the apostles. 
Socrates seems to treat all these traditions as of little value, 
because none of the combatants could produce a written 
authority. I think this is almost an unreasonable scepticism 
in regard to the statements of Ireneus; but however this 
may be, it seems evident that before the controversy broke 
out the different customs had become established, and were 
followed as a matter of course till they were’ challenged from 
the outside, and then appeal was made in the first instance to 
tradition, and only afterwards more elaborate arguments were 
sought for to justify a practice which had become intertwined 
with the religious affections of the people.” 

When arguments were at last resorted to, it is impossible 
to say in what order they were devised and marshalled; but 
we may conjecture that recourse would be had in the first 
instance to the Jewish law. The festival was, by universal 
consent, the Passover; and about the observance of the 
Passover very precise directions were given in the law of 
Moses. Accordingly, Pseudo-Tertullian tells us that Blastus 
(a Quartodeciman Montanist in Rome) affirmed “that the 
Passover ought not to be kept except in accordance with the 
law of Moses on the fourteenth of the month.”* Hippolytus 
too refers to the Quartodecimans’ regard for what was 
written in the law, that he should be cursed who did not 
keep the commandments‘; and Epiphanius chides them for 

1 Ibid. 

2 In regard to the Palestinian appeal to the apostles I may venture to 
suggest that the apostles were not very likely to adopt the somewhat 
complicated Roman mode of reckoning Easter, or to depart from the Jewish 
day of celebrating the Passover ; but having kept the Passover at the usual 
time in memory of the passion, they may have observed the following 
Sunday with peculiar solemnity in memory of the resurrection. Thus a 
starting-point would have been supplied for divergent practices. 

3 Adv. omn. her., § 8. * Ref, viii. 18. 
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making use of the saying in the law, “Cursed is he who shall 
not keep the Passover on the fourteenth day of the month.” 
These precise words are not found in the Old Testament, but 
they are contained inferentially in the curse against all who 
did not observe the law.” 

The reply to this argument was easy: it would carry the 
Quartodecimans a great deal further than they were willing 
to go. They would be cursed if they were not circumcised, if 
they did not pay tithes, if they did not bring offerings to 
Jerusalem.2 As the Apostle had said, they would be debtors 
to do the whole law, if they bound themselves to one 
commandment. The true Passover had come, and was no 
longer to be kept in the letter The Jewish ceremonies were 
only a shadow of things to come, and now that Judaism had 
been changed into Christianity, the literal and typical rites of 
the Mosaic law had ceased. It was not the purpose of the 
Saviour or his apostles to legislate about feast days, but to 
introduce an upright life and piety.» And if the Quarto- 
decimans thought that they ought to follow the Jewish 
practice because Christ did so, then they ought to do every- 
thing else which he did in a Jewish fashion® We must not, 
however, conclude from this mode of reply that the opponents 
of the Quartodecimans had detached their feast from the 
Passover, and become indifferent to the ancient law, but only 
that they were willing to interpret it with a certain latitude 
of meaning. As the writer of the Paschal Chronicle says, 
the typical Passover came to an end through the death and 
resurrection of Christ, the true Passover; and in memory of 


1 Her., 1. 1. 2 See also the account of Sabbatius in Socrates, vii. 5. 

3 Epiph., 2bid., 2. 4 Hip., ibid. 

5 Euseb. in Mai, § 1 ; Socr., v. 22, near beginning. See also a “ Discourse 
on the Resurrection of Christ,” attributed to Epiphanius (Migne, column 
468 sq.), and Aphraates, Hom., xii, 4. 
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this event the Church of God kept the holy feast every year, 
“observing without error the fourteenth day of the first lunar 
month, in which the legal Passover has been ordered to be 
celebrated, after the advent of the day in which the Holy 
Spirit taught that the spring equinox begins”; and if this 
happened to be Sunday or any succeeding day of the week, 
the feast of the resurrection was kept on the following 
Sunday! Thus the fourteenth day of the month, that is to 
say, the full moon at or after the vernal equinox, was care- 
fully noted by the westerns as the indispensable basis of their 
calculations, and they thus showed their regard for the law, 
although they departed from its letter. This account is 
substantially confirmed by Eusebius some centuries earlier. 
In his treatise on the Passover he gives a brief description of 
its original institution, as the source of the Christian observ- 
ance, of which it was typical?; and in none of the replies 
to the Quartodeciman argument is it maintained that the 
Christian feast was not the Passover, and was in no way 
dependent on the ancient commandment. 

Why, then, it may be asked, was not the fourteenth day 
universally observed? For if the day was a matter of in- 
difference, it would have been most natural to adhere to the 
established custom. The change was partly owing to con- 
tempt for the Jews, and a wish to be dissociated from them 
as much as possible—a state of mind which finds strong ex- 
pression in the letter of Constantine. I can hardly suppose, 
however, that this was really operative in the first instance, 
and much better reasons existed. Among the Jews, it is 
alleged, certain irregularities had arisen. In order to bring 
the lunar year into agreement with the solar it was necessary 


1 Pp. 15 sq., 18 sq. 
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periodically to intercalate a month. In consequence of this 
the determination of the equinox was sometimes neglected, so 
that, when the year was reckoned from one vernal equinox to 
another, the Jews sometimes celebrated two Passovers in one 
year, and none in the next. To keep the Passover in this 
way before the equinox was a violation of the law; and it 
was contended that, though the Jews in ancient times had 
observed the correct time for the feast, they had ceased to do 
so from the time of the destruction of Jerusalem under 
Vespasian ; or, according to another opinion, from the date of 
the crucifixion. There was, therefore, a real reason for 
refusing to follow the Jews in their time of celebration, even 
on the part of those who considered themselves bound by the 
commandment; and Socrates tells us that this led to a 
division among the Quartodecimans themselves, some thinking 
that they ought to follow the Jews, whilst others maintained 
that the Passover ought always to come after the equinox in 
the Roman month of April. Here, then, was the first cause 
of divergence, the Quartodecimans for the most part adhering 
to the Jewish determination of the season; the westerns, who 
were accustomed to the solar year, universally celebrating the 
feast after the equinox. 

This cause of divergence, however, is not mentioned in the 
earliest accounts, and it does not explain why the westerns 
departed from the fourteenth day. The reason for this may 
be gathered from the nature of the Christian festival, and is 
clearly stated by Epiphanius? Regard was paid to three 


1 vy. 22. On the general subject, see the same chapter ; Sozomen, viz. 
xviii. 7; Euseb., edited by Mai, § 12; Constantine’s letter ; Epiph., Her., 
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measures of time, the solar year, the month, and the week. 
The first decided the equinox, after which the festival must 
be held. The second fixed the fourteenth day, on which, 
under the law, the sheep was to be killed, and on which, 
accordingly, Christ was crucified. But a week was observed 
instead of a single day, partly because the sheep was set 
apart from the tenth day to the fourteenth, and partly 
because the events connected with the true Paschal Lamb 
were not limited to a single day, but comprised the resur- 
rection which took place two days after the passion. The 
fourteenth day, therefore, was comprised within the week; 
but the breaking of the fast, and the celebration of the 
festival, were postponed till the Lord’s Day. If, however, 
the fourteenth fell on a Sunday, the feast was put off till 
the next Sunday. I cannot suppose that this was due 
merely to a wish to differ from the Jews!; but it seemed 
only natural to dedicate the fourteenth to the memory of 
the passion, and therefore to include it within the period of 
the fast. There was also a further reason for postponement 
in the fact that the resurrection took place subsequently to 
the fourteenth.2 The writer of the Paschal Chronicle says 
that the postponement was made for two reasons: first, it 
would have been contrary to law to terminate the fast on 
the thirteenth, before the moon was actually full; and, 
secondly, it would have been unbecoming to carry on the 
fast into the Lord’s Day. It was therefore necessary to put 
off the celebration; but then, as the number ten includes the 
number nine, so the later date includes the earlier? There is 
nothing in this explanation inconsistent with our oldest 
authorities, and it enables us to see how easily the conflicting 


1 Pasch. Ohron., p. 424. For the dislike of the Jews see also 
Constantine’s letter. 
2 See Pasche Chron. Pp 413 8qe5 30 Sqe 5 Pogo: 
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usages arose. The Jewish festival passed into the Christian 
Church, and was kept in memory of the death and resurrection 
of Christ, the great redemptive work which was symbolized 
by the ancient deliverance from Egypt. Nothing could be 
more natural than the Asiatic adherence to the time pre- 
scribed by the law; and, on the other hand, as the Church 
became more and more Gentile, it was equally natural to 
modify the time in accordance with Christian memories, 
and keep the festival of the resurrection only on the Lord’s 
Day. The propriety of the latter observance constituted, as 
we have seen, the stress of the argument in the first instance. 

So far the arguments on each side have little or no bearing 
on the Gospel question; but we come now to an allegation 
which, if it could be substantiated, would lend some support 
to the opponents of the Johannine authorship. It is that 
the Quartodecimans relied on the Synoptic chronology, and 
rejected the Johannine, whereas the westerns adhered to the 
latter, and set aside the former. This contention appears 
to me to be founded on an entire misconception of the con- 
troversy, and not to be supported by the facts. In order that 
the argument might be valid, the dispute ought to have 
been whether the Christian Passover was to be kept on the 
thirteenth or the fourteenth day of the month. Of such a 
dispute there is not a trace. The westerns, as we have seen, 
were as particular about observing the fourteenth of the 
month as the Quartodecimans themselves; only, instead of 
holding the feast on that day, they calculated from it the 
Sunday on which the celebration should be kept. The con- 
troversy, therefore, was not between adjoining days of the 
month, but between the day of the month and the day of 
the week, and consequently was in no way connected with 
the varying chronology of the Gospels. This being the case, 
it is not surprising that no allusion to different opinions 
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about the Gospels occurs in the histories of the controversy, 
and among the arguments contained in any connected 
treatise against the Quartodecimans there is no appeal to 
the Fourth Gospel. This fact would be unintelligible if the 
westerns had really supposed that the Gospel of John settled 
the question. It may be asked, then, What support is there 
for the modern allegation? It rests on a few arguments 
which have come down to us in complete isolation from 
their context; and as they relate to the date of the Last 
Supper, it has been assumed that they are parts of the 
Quartodeciman controversy. We must examine these, as 
well as some other statements on the same subject, and I 
believe we shall find that the difference of opinion about the 
evangelical chronology did not coincide with the separation 
between Western and Quartodeciman, but that defenders of 
both views were to be found on both sides, and that instead 
of admitting a discrepancy between the Synopties and John, 
they had, with hardly an exception, some way of forcing the 
Gospels to speak with one voice. 

Before we proceed to the fragments themselves, we must 
notice the opinions of a few well-known writers, that we 
may have at least a small body of assured fact on which to 
base our judgment of a more obscure question. Turning 
first to Irenzeus, we find a chapter in which he is specially 
defending the Johannine chronclogy against the opinion of 
the Valentinians, represented by Ptolemzeus, that the ministry 
of Jesus lasted only for one year. He refutes this opinion 
by pointing out the number of Passovers which, according 
to John, the disciple of the Lord, Jesus had celebrated, and 
he assumes without remark that finally Christ went up to 
Jerusalem, ate the Passover, and suffered on the following 
day.! Here, then, while appealing to the Fourth Gospel, he 
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tacitly assumes that in regard to the Last Supper and the 
crucifixion it is in agreement with the Synoptics. This 
testimony is important because, as we know, Irenzeus thought 
the Quartodecimans mistaken, and therefore, according to the 
hypothesis we are considering, he ought to have believed 
that Jesus partook of the Last Supper on the thirteenth, 
and was crucified on the day of the Passover; yet he gives 
not a hint that any difference of opinion on this question 
existed. It further deserves remark that, in connection with 
his whole argument, he appeals to “all the elders who in Asia 
had intercourse with John the disciple of the Lord.”! This 
surely proves that it was’ possible for Asiatics at once to 
acknowledge the authority of the Fourth Gospel, and yet to 
believe that Jesus was crucified the day after the Passover. 
We should observe also that Irenzeus wrote a treatise on the 
Passover,” and was, therefore, in all probability quite familiar 
with the arguments current in his own day. I doubt whether 
Trenzus can have intended to contradict the foregoing plain 
statement in a later passage, in which he represents the 
institution of the Passover as prefiguring the suffering of the 
Lord; for Christ might very naturally be regarded as the 
true Pascha, even if his death did not precisely coincide with 
the slaying of the paschal lamb. In any case the argument 
from the earlier passage remains unaffected. 

Origen, also, in commenting on Matthew xxvi. 17;* follows 
the Synoptical account, and this without any allusion to a 
different date in John, although he was keenly observant of 
differences between the Gospels. This is the more remarkable 
because he thinks it well to meet an argument which was 
founded on the Synoptical record. Owing to the fact, he 
says, that Jesus celebrated the Passover corporeally in the 


aia * See Fragment vii. in Stieren’s edition, SEV O%, ae 
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Jewish fashion, some of the inexperienced may fall into 
Ebionism, and maintain that we, as imitators of Christ, ought 
to do likewise. To this he replies that Jesus was made under 
the law, not in order that he might leave under the law those 
who were under it, but that he might lead them out of it. It 
was, therefore, unbecoming in those who had been previously 
outside the law to enter into it. Accordingly Christians came 
out from the letter of the law, and through a spiritual 
celebration fulfilled all things which were there commanded 
to be celebrated corporeally. They cast out the old leaven 
of malice and iniquity, and kept the Passover with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth, Christ feasting 
along with them according to the will of the Lamb, who said, 
“Unless ye eat my flesh and drink my blood, ye will not have 
life abiding in you.” Here, then, we find the Fourth Gospel 
referred to, and Jesus represented as the Paschal Lamb, and 
yet not a hint of any error in the usual interpretation of the 
Synoptic chronology. We must further observe that there is 
no allusion to the peculiarity of the Quartodecimans. The 
question turns, not on the day of observance, but on the 
manner of observance. The people who are corrected fall 
into Ebionism, a reproach which was not brought against the 
Quartodecimans; for though they were thought to resemble 
the Jews too closely in one particular, they were recognised 
as orthodox, and, as Eusebius says, when they gave way on the 
one question of the day of observance, they withdrew from 
the slayers of the Lord, and joined their fellow-believers, for 
nature draws like to like.! And, again, one of the objections 
against the Quartodecimans was that, although they followed 
the Jewish reckoning, they did not carry out the legal 
prescriptions with sufficient care; for they confined their 
celebration to a single day, whereas they ought to have chosen 
1 In Mai, § 8. 
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the sheep on the tenth day, and so fasted for five days, thus 
conforming to the general practice of the Church in cele- 
brating a whole week.! We learn, then, from Origen’s 
remarks, what we have already learned from the letter of 
Trenzus, that the controversy about Easter was not limited 
to the Quartodeciman peculiarity. So important a division 
within the bosom of the Catholic Church brought the whole 
subject into prominence, and afforded an opportunity for 
broaching every kind of view. The legal requirements, the 
relation of the law to Christianity, the ceremonies to be 
observed, the narratives of the Gospels, the year of the 
crucifixion, and the days of the Last Supper and the death 
of Jesus, all came under discussion2 We are not, therefore, 
warranted in assuming that there were only two compact 
parties, and that every argument and allusion must refer to 
the single point by which they were divided from one another. 
At one extreme were the men corrected by Origen, who 
thought they must adhere to the letter of the law. These 
were in all probability Quartodecimans, though we are not 
told so; but it does not follow that they were representatives 
of the orthodox churches of Asia Minor. At the other 
extreme we are told of one Aerius, a contemporary of 
Epiphanius, who maintained that Christians generally were 
clinging to Jewish fables, and ought not to observe the 
Passover, “for Christ our Passover was sacrificed.” 2 This 
view would fall in with the gnostic tendencies of the second 


1 Epiph., Her., 1. 1, 3, Ixx. 12. 

? For the fullest examples of treatises on the Passover, see Euseb. in Mai, 
and the Hom. of Aphraates. I may refer also to the treatise of Trenzus, 
for we are told that he spoke in it of the practice of not bending the knee, 
and mentioned the feast of Pentecost, from which we may conclude that, 
though his work was probably called forth by the Quartodeciman contro- 
versy, it was not limited to the particular point in dispute. See Stieren, 
Fragment vii. 

> Epiph., Her., lxxv. 3. 
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century, but I have not observed any allusion to it at that 
period. Between these extremes came the Catholic Church, 
with its agreement about the general principles, and its 
internal division about the day of celebration. These 
varieties must be borne in mind in our subsequent investi- 
gations. 

The opinion of Eusebius, which is fully explained in his 
treatise, is particularly interesting and important, because it 
is given in connection with the Quartodeciman controversy, 
and his statement is clearly a reply to a Quartodeciman 
argument; and nevertheless he adheres to the Synoptical 
chronology. The following is his mode of reasoning: “But 
if anyone? should say that it has been written that on the 
first day of unleavened bread the disciples came and said to 
the Saviour, Where wilt thou that we make ready for thee to 
eat the Passover? and he sent them to such a one, having 
enjoined upon them to say, With thee I keep the Passover, we 
will say that this is not a commandment, but a history of an 
event that happened at the season of the saving passion ; but 
to relate an ancient practice is one thing, and it is another to 
legislate and leave injunctions for the future. But, further, 
the Saviour did not keep the Passover with the Jews at the 
time of his own passion; for he did not himself celebrate his 
own Passover with his disciples at the time when they [the 
Jews] killed the lamb; for they did this on the day of 
preparation * on which the Saviour suffered; whence neither 
did they enter into the pretorium, but Pilate comes out to 
them ; but he himself, a whole day before, on the fifth day of 
the week,‘ reclined with the disciples, and eating with them, 
said to them: With desire I desired to eat this Passover with 


1 In Mai, §§ 8-12. 
2 No doubt, from the connection, a Quartodeciman. 
3 That is, Friday. 4 Thursday. 
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you. Dost thou see how the Saviour did not eat the Passover 
with the Jews?” Since the practice was new he desired it, 
but the old customs were not desirable, “but the new mystery 
of his new covenant, which accordingly he communicated to 
his own disciples, was, as we might expect, desirable to him, 
since many prophets and righteous men before him desired to 
see the mysteries of the new covenant.” The Passover of 
Moses was not suited to all nations, as it had to be celebrated 
in Jerusalem ; wherefore it was not desirable. But the saving 
mystery of the new covenant was suitable to all men, and 
naturally was desirable to him. After he had had the feast, the 
chief priests laid hands upon him, for they did not eat the 
Passover in the evening; for otherwise they would not have 
had time to interfere with him. They took him to Caiaphas, 
and then to Pilate, and then the Scripture says that they did 
not enter the pretorium that they might not be defiled. But 
on that very day of the passion they ate the Passover, 
demanding the saving blood, not on behalf of themselves, but 
against themselves. “But our Saviour kept his own desir- 
able festival, not then, but a day before, reclining with the 
disciples.” From that time Christ withdrew from the Jews 
and attached himself to his disciples. “Therefore we also 
ought to eat the Passover with Christ,” removing from our 
mind all the leaven of wickedness, and filled with the 
unleavened bread of truth and sincerity, having the true 
circumcision, and anointing the posts of our mind with the 
blood of the Sheep sacrificed for us; and this not at one period 
of the whole year, but every week; and let our preparation 
be “a fast, a symbol of sorrow, on account of our former sins, 
and in memory of the saving passion.” The Jews fell from 
the truth from the time when they plotted against the Truth 
itself, driving from them the Word of Life; “and this the 
Scripture of the sacred Gospels presents clearly; for it 
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testifies that the Lord ate the Passover on the first day of 
unleavened bread; and, as Luke says, they did not eat their 
customary Passover on the day on which the Passover ought 
to have been killed, but on the following day, which was the 
second day of unleavened bread, and the fifteenth of the 
moon in which, our Saviour being judged by Pilate, they did not 
enter the preetorium ; and therefore they did not eat it accord- 
ing to the law on the first day of unleavened bread, when it 
ought to have been killed; for they themselves, too, would 
have kept the Passover with the Saviour; but from that time, 
together with their plot against our Saviour, blinded by their 
own wickedness, they fell from all truth. But we celebrate 
the same mysteries through the whole year,” fasting every 
Friday in memory of the saving passion, and every 
Lord’s Day quickened by the sanctified body of the same 
saving Passover, and sealing our souls with his precious 
blood. 

It was necessary to quote this passage at length, not only 
on account of its intrinsic interest, but because its position is 
completely misunderstood even by so careful a student as 
Schiirer. He declares that Eusebius replies to the 
Quartodeciman argument that Christ really ate his own 
Passover on the thirteenth. There may be some little 
obscurity in the former part of the argument, which is all that 
Schiirer quotes ; but the concluding section is perfectly explicit, 
and clears up whatever might have been doubtful in the 
previous exposition. It will be useful to analyze the several 
thoughts. ; 

First, let us observe the nature of the Quartodeciman 
argument. It is not that the annual festival was a com- 
memoration of the Last Supper, and that therefore it ought 


1 De cont. pasch., § v. 3. Belser falls into the same mistake in his article 
in the Theologische Quartalschrift, 1896, pp. 551 89 
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to be kept on the same day as the meal it was designed to 
bring to memory. It is that Jesus himself observed the 
Passover, and observed it correctly, on the fourteenth day of 
the month, and that therefore his disciples ought to do the 
same, instead of keeping their Passover on a day of the month 
which Jesus had never sanctioned. To this argument Eusebius 
makes two replies: First, he urges that though it was quite 
true that Jesus had kept the Passover at the time alleged, an 
historical record did not constitute a commandment: in other 
words, the mere fact that Jesus celebrated his Passover on a 
particular day did not create a binding rule for his disciples. 
Secondly, although he adhered to the legal day, nevertheless 
he did not eat his Passover with the Jews; for they post- 
poned their observance till the next day, the second day of 
unleavened bread, and the fifteenth of the month, and so fell 
away from the truth. To appreciate the force of this argu- 
ment we must remember that one of the reproaches against 
the Quartodecimans was that they kept the feast at the same 
time as the Jews, and one of the objections made to this 
practice was that the Jews had got wrong in their calculations, 
and that therefore Christians ought not to follow them. 
Here Eusebius dates their error from the year of the passion, 
and shows that Jesus kept a Passover of his own, apart from 
the Jews. This is proved first by the words recorded in 
Luke?: “With desire I desired to eat this Passover with you.” 
“This Passover” was not the ordinary one, but that in which 
the mystery of the new covenant was instituted. It was only 
as new that it could be desired; for an old practice, which 
comes as a matter of course, is not an object of desire. And, 
further, Jesus desired to eat “with you,” with his disciples, 
and not with the Jews. Thus he separated himself from the 
Jews in the meaning which he attached to the festival. But, 
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secondly, he did so in regard to time likewise; for they kept 
the Passover on the wrong day. This appears from the fact 
that they had time to carry out their plot against Jesus, from 
their inability to enter the pretorium, and from Luke’s 
statement that the day of unleavened bread was the day when 
the Passover ought to have been killed} implying that it was 
not killed at the proper time. Thus it appears that Eusebius 
accepted the chronology of the Synoptic Gospels, and brought 
the Johannine account into agreement with it by pushing on 
the Jewish celebration of the Passover from the fourteenth 
to the fifteenth day of the month. 

The same view was taken by Chrysostom. He says: 
“The Sanhedrin passed the night in watching for the 
accomplishment of their foul purpose: for they did not even 
at that time eat the Passover, as St John says. What are we 
to say? Why, that they ate it on another day, and brake the 
law. Christ would not have violated the proper time, but 
these men violated it, who were trampling on ten thousand 
laws. Boiling over, as they were, with rage, and having often 
attempted to slay him, and been unable, now that they had 
gotten him in their power, they chose even to give up the 
Passover the more surely to glut their murderous appetite.” ” 


1 Xxil. 7. : 

2 In Matth. Hom. 84: quoted by M‘Clellan, Four Gospels, p. 487 sg. 
(a few words are omitted, but the sense is given). In Hom. 81 he says, 
“But why did he keep the Passover ? Showing by all means, up to the 
last day, that he is not opposed to the law.” The Greek is as follows :— 
Hom. 81: Tivos 8& &vexev 1d mdoxa emerérce; did mdvtwv deuxvds pexpl Tis 
doxdens huépas Bre od Eorw evavttos TH véum. Hom, 84: Ovd8 yap &payov rére 
7d wdoxa, Pnol, GAAG dia TodTO hypimvow. «indy yap, 811 mpwta early, 6 
Iwdyyns erhyayer’ ok elaojAOov els 7d mpurtdpiov, va wh piavOGor, adr’ iva 
pd-ywor td rdoxa. Th oby tory elmew ; Bre ev érépa huépa eparyov, Kad rv vduor 
Zavoay, did Thy emiOuulay Thy wept ThY cdayhy tairny. ovd& yap ay 6 Xpiords 
mapeBn tov Kapdy Tov mdoxa, @Ar’ exetvor of mdvta TOAM@YTES, kat uptovs 
naramarooyres vopous.... . TOTE AaBdyres avtdy ampocdoxhTws, elAovTo Kal 7d 
wdoxa, apetvat, imtp Tov Thy povikhy abrav eumdajou émOuulay. 
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Epiphanius, when controverting the opinions of Marcion, 
though he does not refer to the question of dates, sides with 
the Synoptics by insisting that Jesus must have eaten flesh, 
because he kept the Passover which is according to law, or 
according to the Jews; and Marcion, he says, cannot escape 
from this argument by pretending that when Jesus said he 
wished to eat the Passover he referred to the mystery which 
he was about to institute, for it is expressly stated that he 
instituted the mystery “after he had supped.”! Epiphanius 
in this passage of course wishes to base his argument entirely 
on the parts of Luke which were accepted by Marcion ; but he 
could not have honestly reasoned as he does unless he believed 
that the Last Supper was a real Passover meal celebrated in 
conformity with the Jewish law. Nevertheless in his article 
on the Quartodecimans he says: “It behoved Christ to be 
sacrificed on the fourteenth day according to the law.”? 
Here, then, it might be thought, he follows the Johannine 
account, and is induced to do so through his opposition to the 
Quartodecimans. This, however, is not the case. In his 
article on the Alogi he clears up the difficulty in a passage 
which, though a little obscure in some of its details, is plain 
enough in its general meaning. He is there dealing with the 
objection, not that the Last Supper was differently placed, but 
that there were more Passovers in the Fourth Gospel than in 
the others; and he maintains that the Jews kept the Passover 
before the right time, so that Jesus, although he ate “the 
Jewish Passover” with his disciples in order that he might 
not destroy the law, but fulfil it, was crucified on the 
fourteenth day of the month, and rose on the sixteenth, 
which in that year was the equinox. It was on the sixteenth 
that the sheaf was presented at the annual festival, and thus 


1 Luke xxii, 20. See Her,, xlii., Refut. of Schol, 61 from Marcion’s 
Gospel. 2 Laie 
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it prefigured the resurrection of him who was the first-fruits 
of the dead. This anticipation of the proper time for the 
Passover was due to the nature of the lunar month, which 
necessitated the periodical intercalation of days and months 
to keep the calendar approximately correct.'| Thus Epi- 
phanius brings the sacrifice of the true Paschal Lamb to the 
proper day of the month, not by availing himself of the 
apparent Johannine chronology, but by assuming that the 
Jews had got a day in advance; and we may fairly assume 
that he saw no discordance between John and the Synoptics. 
The Quartodecimans are refuted on quite other grounds. 

A fragment of a chronicle wrongly ascribed to Eusebius, but 
probably proceeding from one Severus, also maintains the 
Synoptic dates, although it accepts the Johannine view of the 
length of the ministry. The writer says that three years 
elapsed between the baptism and the crucifixion, and that 
our Lord ate the shadowy Passover with his disciples, and 
introduced the authentic one on the fifth day of the week, 
which was the fourteenth of the moon, and the twenty-second 
of March; that on the night between that and the twenty- 
third he was betrayed, and having been crucified rose again 
on the twenty-fifth. No notice is taken of any apparent 
inconsistency between the Gospels.’ 

Aphraates likewise assumes that “our Redeemer ate the 
Passover with his disciples on the usual night of the four- 
teenth.”? Nevertheless the Christian Passover was distin- 


1)]i, 26, 27, 31. 

2 See the Fragment in Dindorf’s Chron. Pasch., li. p. 112. 

3 Hom, xii. 4. The Doctrine of Addai, however, follows John’s 
chronology, for it says, that when Christ’s work was finished, and he was 
going to his Father, Abgar’s messenger, Hannan, “entered J erusalem on 
the twelfth day of Nisan, on the fourth day of the week” (Phillips, p. 3). 
This makes Friday, the day of the Crucifixion, the fourteenth day of 


Nisan. 
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guished from the Jewish by the fact that the latter was 
kept on the fourteenth of Nisan, whereas the Christian “day 
of the great passion is the Friday, the fifteenth of Nisan,” 
that being the day on which believers were redeemed from 
the service of Satan, as the Israelites had been from subjection 
to Pharaoh! It appears, then, that in the far East the 
Passover always began on the same day of the month, unless 
indeed that happened to be a Sunday, when the celebration 
was postponed till Monday”; and so far there was an 
agreement with the Quartodecimans. But the day was the 
fifteenth, and not the fourteenth, and this day was fixed 
by the Synoptic chronology. The whole week, however, 
was celebrated in accordance with the law which prescribed 
the feast of unleavened bread, and the great feast day was 
the Friday Here there is an approach to the western 
custom of giving the preference to the day of the week. We 
ought further to observe that Aphraates does not connect 
the feast in any way with the resurrection. In this state- 
ment, then, we have not only another illustration of the 
various ways in which the Passover was regarded, but a 
valuable light upon the kind of argument which a Quarto- 
deciman might use. If the latter reasoned in the same way 
as Aphraates he could defend the observance of the fourteenth 
only by an appeal to the Fourth Gospel. We shall see that 
an Asiatic bishop, Apollinaris, did appeal to the Fourth 
Gospel to prove that the crucifixion took place on the 
fourteenth, and that he was, in all probability, a Quarto- 
deciman. 

It is therefore abundantly proved that there were writers 
on the anti-Quartodeciman side who accepted the Synoptic 
account in its plain meaning. Before proceeding to writers 
who, in dealing with the Easter question, defend the 


*§ 6. 2§ 8. 388 6 and 8. 
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Johannine view as it is now generally understood, we must 
notice two other testimonies which are given independently 
of that problem, one being doubtful and the other opposed 
to the view which we have thus far presented. Justin Martyr 
says, “Christ was the Passover, who was sacrificed after- 
wards,' as also Isaiah said, He was brought as a sheep to the 
slaughter. And it has been written that on the day of the 
Passover you seized him, and similarly in the Passover 
crucified him.”? I think Justin might have used these 
words whichever view he adopted. If he referred to the 
Fourth Gospel, then he not only knew it, but accepted it as 
an authoritative document. On the whole, however, it seems 
more likely that he followed the Synoptics, and, if so, then 
it is clear that in the middle of the second century the 
belief that Christ was crucified on the fifteenth of the month 
did not interfere with the conviction that he was the true 
Paschal Lamb. 

Tertullian, having stated that Moses predicted the sacrifice 
of the Lamb by the people of Israel, proceeds: “He added 
that it is ‘the Passover of the Lord’*; that is, the passion of 
Christ. And this also has been so fulfilled that on the first 
day of unleavened bread you put Christ to death.”* The 
day on which the lamb was killed is called “the first day of 
unleavened bread” in Matt. xxvi. 17; and that this is the 
day which Tertullian meant is expressly stated in an earlier 
passage, in which he says that the passion was completed 
“on the first day of unleavened bread, in which they killed 
the lamb towards evening.”® The curious thing about this 
statement is that Tertullian quotes the words of Matthew 
which distinctly refer to the day before the passion, and 


1 He has just referred to the original Passover in Egypt. 
2 Dial., 111. 3 Ex. xii. 11. 
4 Adv. Jud., 10. aS 
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follows the Synoptics in assigning only one year to the 
ministry, saying that Christ was about thirty when he 
suffered! In what way he harmonized these views does not 
appear. 

We come now to the fragments preserved in the Paschal 
Chronicle which have played such a conspicuous part in the 
inquiry into the nature of the Quartodeciman controversy, 
and to assist our judgment of the meaning and value of these 
fragments it will be advantageous to summarize the arguments 
which we have found in treatises of which the complete 
context is before us, and several of which expressly relate 
to the question about which the Catholic Church was so 
seriously divided. The question was whether Christians 
ought to keep the Passover at the same time as the Jews, on 
the fourteenth of Nisan, whatever day of the week that 
might be, or only on Sunday, the Sunday being that which 
followed the first full moon after the vernal equinox. In 
favour of the western practice it was urged that it was 
supported by apostolic tradition; that the feast of the re- 
surrection ought not to be kept before Sunday; that the 
law, being only typical, was not to be kept in the letter; 
that the record that Jesus kept the Passover on the four- 
teenth did not constitute a commandment; that he himself was 
under the law in order to bring men out from under the 
law?; that the Quartodecimans, though so strict about the 
day, did not keep the law properly; that the Jews had 
got wrong in their calculations, so that their Passover was 
sometimes before the equinox; that Jesus did not eat the 
last Passover with the Jews, because the Jews broke the 
law, and postponed their celebration; and, finally, that 


1g 8, 


* This may be included as appropriate, though actually said in relation 
to another point. 
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Christians ought not to have any part with traitorous Jews. 
It appears, therefore, that from existing works we gain a 
pretty complete picture of the controversy, and yet we have 
not found a vestige of an appeal to the peculiar view of the 
Fourth Gospel.1 Nay, we have found that Irenzus, Eusebius, 
and Epiphanius, who wrote against the Quartodeciman 
practice, adhered to the Synoptic account of the Last Supper, 
as also did Origen, Chrysostom, and probably Justin. The 
conclusion is inevitable that the appeal to the Fourth Gospel 
was not a salient argument; that those who make it are 
expressing an individual opinion, and not the opinion of a 
party; and that their object is not to exalt the thirteenth 
above the fourteenth of the month, which had nothing to do 
with the question, but to show that Christ, in the last meal, 
when the new covenant was instituted, was not associated 
with the Jews. We have seen that some writers on the 
western side do not deny or object to Christ’s recorded 
association with the Jews, while others get rid of it, not 
through an alleged anticipation of the Passover by Jesus, 
but through a postponement of it by the Jews. Bearing all 
this in mind, we turn to the Paschal Chronicle. 

We must notice first the author’s own statements. His 
object, we must remember, is simply chronological, and he 
does not quote his authorities for the purpose of refuting the 
Quartodecimans, but in order to confirm his own system of 
calculation. He has to determine the correct paschal cycle 
and to ascertain the precise date of Christ’s death in order 
that he may reckon the first Christian cycle from that definite 

1 Photius, indeed (Bibliotheca, 115, 116), cites two anonymous writers, as 
saying that Christ did not keep 7? vou méoxa. One of the works is 
directed “against Jews, and the heretics with these, and those called Quarto- 
decimans.” It would seem, however, that the author appealed to the 


Synoptics ; for he points out that Christ did not use the lamb or unleavened 
bread, but ate %5:0v mvotinoy deimvor. 
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point. Now there were two sources of uncertainty: (1) the 
Jews may in the year of the crucifixion have kept the 
Passover in the wrong month; and (2) it was not agreed 
whether the passion took place on the fourteenth or on the 
fifteenth day. His first object, therefore, is to show that the 
Jews kept the Passover correctly until the destruction of 
Jerusalem under Vespasian, and for this purpose he quotes 
Philo, Peter of Alexandria, and Athanasius... Thus it was 
proved that the Passover at which Christ suffered was held at 
the proper time. The next question is: Was the moon full 
on Thursday or Friday? The crucifixion took place on 
Friday. We learn from the evangelist John that Jesus as the 
true Lamb suffered at the Feast of the Passover, that is, on 
the fourteenth day of the month.? Accordingly the problem 
was to find the year, within certain obvious limits, in which 
the first full moon after the vernal equinox fell upon a Friday. 
In order to establish his thesis that Christ was crucified on 
the very day on which the Jews were to eat the Passover, he 


1 Pp. 3-10. It has been supposed that Athanasius refers in this extract 
to the Quartodecimans. He speaks of “contentious persons, who have 
invented for themselves questions, under the pretext indeed of the saving 
Passover, but in reality for the sake of their own strife, because seeming 
to be of us, and boasting to be called Christians, they emulate the acts of 
the traitor Jews.” “For,” he continues, “what sort of even plausible 
defence could be made for them since it has been written, ‘On the first 
day of unleavened bread,’ and ‘In which they ought to kill the Passover.’ 
But it was done properly at that time, but now according to what has 
been written, they do always err in their heart.” I hesitate about making 
use of this fragment, because even if Athanasius is attacking the remains 
of Quartodecimanism, which held out against the decision of the Nicene 
Council, it does not follow that his argument would be applicable to the 
orthodox Quartodecimans of an earlier time. Still it deserves notice that 
his conclusive argument is an appeal to the Synoptics, and that the only 
thing that this appeal can refute is the opinion that not the Last Supper 
but the crucifixion itself took place on the day of the Passover. We have 
here some indication that the Quartodecimans of the fourth century relied 
upon the chronology of the Fourth Gospel to justify their practice, 
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appeals first to the familiar texts in the Fourth Gospel; and 
to guarantee the correctness of the reading he refers to “the 
accurate books, and the very autograph of the evangelist, 
which has been kept till now by the grace of God in the 
most holy church of the Ephesians, and is there worshipped 
by the faithful.” Next he adduces the testimony of Paul, 
“«Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us,’ and not as some, 
carried away by ignorance, affirm that he was betrayed when 
he had eaten the Passover; which neither have we learned 
from the holy Gospels nor has any of the blessed apostles 
handed down to us anything of the kind.” On this statement 
we must remark that the Synoptic Gospels are represented as 
agreeing with the Johannine, that there is no mention of 
Quartodecimans, and that among the men “carried away by 
ignorance ” we have found several of the most learned theo- 
logians on the anti-Quartodeciman side. Our author, it is 
true, assumes that the fathers are in agreement with hin, and 
out of “much testimony of the holy fathers of the Church” 
proceeds to quote, as a “few” samples, passages from Hippo- 
lytus, Apollinaris of Hierapolis, and Clement of Alexandria. 
These writers, therefore, are not cited in connection with the 
Quartodeciman controversy, and their relation to it can be 
learned only from their historical position, and from the 
evidence afforded by the extracts themselves. In a later 
portion of the work our author adduces an argument from the 
Synoptic Gospels. It is clear, he says, that Jesus did not 
keep the Passover on the fourteenth, but celebrated the 
typical supper before this, when the sanctification of the 
unleavened bread and the preparation of the feast took place, 
for he did not give his disciples the sacrificial lamb and un- 
leavened bread, but bread and a cup. 


1P, 11. The same words are used in relation to the same text on 
p. 411. 2 P. 409 sq. 
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We will now take the extracts in their order. The first is 
from the Syntagma of Hippolytus, Against all Heresies, and 
is as follows: “I see, then, that the affair is one of contentious- 
ness; for he says thus: ‘Christ kept the Passover at that 
time on the day, and suffered; wherefore I ought also to do 
in the same manner as the Lord did.’ But he has been led 
astray, not knowing that at the time in which Christ suffered 
he did not eat the legal Passover; for he was the Passover 
which had been preached beforehand, and was made perfect 
on the appointed day.” The person who is here attacked 
was in all probability a Quartodeciman, and may have been 
Blastus, who is mentioned as such by Pseudo-Tertullian, 
Against all Heresies? When the Asiatic custom was 
challenged, and it became necessary to seek for arguments to 
defend it, nothing could be more natural than to turn to the 
Gospels and show that Christ himself had kept the Passover 
on the day appointed by the law. This was allowed by some 
of the ablest of their opponents, and we have seen that there 
were different ways of getting out of the argument, the 
genuineness and authority of the Fourth Gospel being 
admitted all the time. Hippolytus, departing from the opinion 
of his master Irenzus, disposes of the difficulty by denying 
the fact. It deserves remark that in his later work, the 
Refutatio, while he still thinks the Quartodecimans contentious 
he does not refer to this argument. Had he discovered that 
though it was put forward by Blastus, it was not commonly 
used by the Christians of Asia Minor ? 

The second extract is taken from the first book of Hippo- 
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lytus’ work on the Passover: “That he did not speak falsely 
either in the first or in the last is evident, because he who 
long ago predicted, ‘I will no more eat the Passover, } 
assuredly took the supper before the Passover, and did not eat 
the Passover, but suffered; for not even was it the time for 
eating it.”? The interest of this passage is that it gives us one 
more glimpse into the way in which the Synoptics were 
harmonised with John, and proves that Hippolytus, at all 
events, had no intention of pitting one Gospel against the 
rest. 

We may notice next the two extracts from the work of 
Clement of Alexandria on the Passover, as they do not give 
rise to any controversy. He says that in former years Christ 
kept the regular Passover, but ceased to do so when he 
proclaimed himself as the Paschal Lamb. Accordingly he 
suffered on the fourteenth, and the chief priests and scribes 
did not enter the prectorium, that they might not be defiled, 
but might eat the Passover without hindrance in the evening. 
“With this exactitude of the days both the Scriptures all 
agree and the Gospels are in harmony. The resurrection also 
testifies to it;at least he rose on the third day, which was the 
first of the weeks of the harvest, in which it had been enacted 
that the priest should offer the sheaf.” These passages call 


1 See Luke xxii. 16. 
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for only one or two remarks. We have seen that treatises on 
the Passover embraced a variety of subjects, and necessarily 
included the question of the day, which involved the year, of 
Christ’s death ; so that there is nothing here which can even 
suggest that Clement is arguing against the Quartodecimans. 
Again, although he appeals to the verse in John, without 
which the case would be weak in the extreme, he nevertheless 
assumes that all the Gospels are in agreement. 

We are now prepared to criticise the fragments of 
Apollinaris’ work on the Passover. He says: “There are, 
then, persons who, owing to ignorance, are contentious about 
these things, being affected in a pardonable way; for ignor- 
ance does not admit of accusation, but requires instruction. 
And they say that on the fourteenth the Lord ate the sheep 
with the disciples, but himself suffered on the great day of 
unleavened bread, and they relate that Matthew speaks in 
accordance with their opinion. Hence both their opinion is 
inconsistent with the law, and the Gospels seem, according to 
them, to be at variance.” The next extract from the same 
treatise is a rhetorical glorification of the fourteenth day of 
the month. “The fourteenth day,” he says, “is the genuine 
Passover of the Lord, the great sacrifice; the child of God 
instead of the lamb; the bound one, he who bound the strong 
man; and he who was judged, the judge of the living and 
the dead; and the one who was betrayed into the hands of 
sinners to be crucified, he who was exalted on the horns of 
the unicorn; and the one who had his holy side pierced, he 
who poured forth out of his side the two purifiers, water 
and blood, word and spirit, and was buried in the day of the 
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Passover, the stone being laid upon the tomb.”! The value of 
these extracts, in their bearing on the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, is supposed to consist in this, that Apollinaris 
is attacking the Quartodecimans, and alleges against them 
the date of the crucifixion which is found in the Johannine 
Gospel, whereas they rely upon Matthew in their defence 
of a custom which they inherited from the Apostle John. 
The inference is inevitable that they cannot have regarded 
as Johannine the Gospel which they controverted on the 
authority of Matthew. This argument appears to me to 
rest on a complete misconception. 

First let us suppose that Apollinaris was not a Quarto- 
deciman. It does not at all follow that he is attacking 
Quartodecimans; for he makes no allusion to the Quarto- 
deciman practice. The discussion of the date of the Last 
Supper necessarily entered into the question of Easter, and we 
have not hitherto met with any evidence of the prevailing 
Quartodeciman opinion on this point. We have learned from 
Hippolytus that one Quartodeciman believed that Jesus ate 
the legal Passover at the time of the passion; but other 
Quartodecimans may have taken a different view. Accord. 
ingly, Apollinaris may be attacking the observers of the 
western custom like Ireneus. The simple fact is that the 
opinion which Apollinaris advocates seems to have been taken 
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up with some eagerness about the end of the second century, 
being supported also by Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, 
and Tertullian. In later times it was defended by the 
unknown author of the Paschal Chronicle. But, in spite of 
the charge of ignorance, it was rejected by Origen, Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and, I believe, by the later Church 
generally! The necessary inference is that this particular 
point did not affect the Quartodeciman controversy one way 
or the other. If the Quartodecimans relied, as they might 
naturally do, on the fact that Jesus ate the legal Passover 
(of course believing, as so many have done since, that the 
Fourth Gospel was in harthony with the Synoptics), it was a 
tempting reply that he did not do so, as was proved by the 
testimony of John. But this reply failed to establish itself, 
for the evidence of the Synopties was too clear to be resisted; 
and other means of rebutting the argument had to be tried. 
As we have observed, even Hippolytus does not venture to 
repeat it in his Refutatio. 

But, secondly, I see no evidence that Apollinaris was any- 
thing but a Quartodeciman. He was bishop of Hierapolis, 
and as Philip of Hierapolis is the first of the Asiatic 
luminaries mentioned by Polycrates, it is probable that it 
was still a Quartodeciman city, and had had a succession 
of Quartodeciman bishops. We must add that Polycrates 
certainly implies that there was entire unanimity among the 
bishops in that region of the world. Schiirer relies upon 
the fact that Apollinaris is not mentioned in the list which 
Polyerates gives of distinguished Quartodecimans in his 
letter to Victor, though he was a celebrated man, while 
some of those who are named played no great part in the 


‘Some of the chronologists seem to have taken the same view as the 
writer of the Chron. Pasch. See an anonymous extract in Dindorf, ii. p. 
118, and another, in Latin, p. 222. 
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Church! But then Polycrates names only those who “have 
fallen asleep,” and does not give the names of the “multitudes” 
of bishops who came together to consider the question, and 
signified their approval of his letter. Among the latter may 
have been Apollinaris, who was a contemporary of Irenzus? 
and would not have been a very old man at the time.® 

Another item of evidence is furnished by the manner in 
which he speaks of those whose opinion he is combating. 
Hippolytus, living in the neighbourhood of Rome, might 
easily fall into contemptuous language towards men whose 
numbers and weight were not familiar to him; but it is not 
likely that Apollinaris, unless he was a singularly conceited 
and ill-tempered man, would use similar language about all 
his brother bishops, including men of the greatest learning 
and distinction. Eusebius tells us that Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, wrote two books on the Passover, and that these 
apparently were called forth by a discussion which arose at 
Laodicea about the Passover, at the time when Sagaris was 
martyred, in the proconsulship of Servilius Paulus. Of the 
nature of this discussion we are not informed; but as Sagaris 
and Melito were undoubtedly Quartodecimans, and as we have 
no intimation that the church of Laodicea was ever any- 
thing else, it seems probable that the subject of debate was 
not connected with the Quartodeciman practice. Clement's 
treatise was occasioned by that of Melito, but we are not 
told that it was an answer to it. The work of Apollinaris 
may have had the same origin, or it may have been an 
independent contribution to the Laodicean discussion. But 

2 Euseb., H. £., iv. 21. 

ee ts Faleiiikai it is probable that he Be before the end of the 
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supposing that it was an attack on the universal practice 
of the catholic Christians of his country, is it likely that he 
would venture to ascribe to contentious ignorance the opinion 
of one of the most learned and orthodox bishops of his time ? 
And if a man who set himself against the prevalent opinion 
and practice obtained a bishopric at all, would not such action 
have excited a storm, and made it impossible for Polycrates 
to assume, as he evidently does, that there was an unbroken 
unanimity in the Asiatic churches ? 

It is perhaps of small importance that Eusebius does not 
ascribe to Apollinaris any exceptional position; for he had 
not seen, and accordingly does not mention, his work on the 
Passover. But if he had heard of any dissenting party in 
Asia Minor, he would probably have noticed it; and we can 
hardly suppose that in the remonstrance addressed to Victor 
there would have been no allusion to this party, and no 
remark on his injustice in endeavouring “to cut off in the 
mass the dioceses of all Asia, together with the neighbouring 
churches.” ? 

Lastly, the glorification of the fourteenth day is just what 
we should expect in a Quartodeciman. If the fourteenth 
was the day in which the true Passover was sacrificed, and 
Christian redemption was brought in, surely that was the 
one day on which Christians ought to celebrate the feast. 
The only objection to this argument is the baseless hypothesis 
that the Asiatic Passover was a commemoration, not of the 
passion, but of the Last Supper. That some Quartodecimans 
distinctly professed to keep the feast on the day of the 
passion we learn incidentally from Epiphanius, who tells us 
that they claimed to have found from the acts of Pilate 
that the Saviour suffered on the eighth day before the 
Kalends of April, and they wished to keep the Passover on 

1 Kuseb., H. £., v. 24. 2 Her., 1. 1. 
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that day, whatever the fourteenth might be. Of course men 
who adopted such a custom really ceased to be Quartodeci- 
mans; and there is no apparent reason why Epiphanius classed 
them under that head except that they wished to keep the 
precise anniversary of the crucifixion. 

For these reasons, then, I believe that Apollinaris was a 
Quartodeciman ; and if so, we learn that Quartodecimans, like 
other Christians, were divided in opinion about the order of 
events in the closing scenes of Christ’s life. These conflicting 
Opinions had nothing to do with the great question which 
separated the two parties, except so far as they were dragged 
into it by individual writers. If a Quartodeciman believed 
that Jesus kept the regular Jewish Passover, what more 
natural than to appeal to his example; if he believed that 
Jesus, being himself the Paschal Lamb, was slain on the 
fourteenth, again what more natural than to appeal to this 
fact as marking the unalterable day for the Christian 
celebration? It is very probable that the majority on their 
side, as on the side of the western practice, accepted the 
Synoptic dates, which are far clearer than the Johannine, and 
in some way harmonized the latter with the former. The 
only distinct allusion to an inconsistency between the Gospels 
on this point is in the first fragment of Apollinaris ; but he 
does not say that the men whose ignorance he attacks 
maintained that the Gospels were contradictory, but only that 
according to their view they seemed to be so. This is, to his 
mind, a conclusive argument, and it is pretty clear that he 
expects it to be equally conclusive to others. “The Gospels” 
are evidently an accepted and authoritative collection, among 
which the thought of contradiction was inadmissible. No 
doubt the ignorant men were quite ready to retort the charge, 
and it would be interesting to know how Apollinaris managed 
to explain away the unambiguous language of Matthew. This 
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practical ascription of infallibility to the evangelical records is 
in complete accordance with the results of our whole inquiry. 
The four Gospels had been long in possession of the field as 
the most authentic documents of Christianity, and as we have 
not found elsewhere, so neither can we find in the fragments 
of Apollinaris, the minutest particle of evidence that the 
Christians of Asia Minor looked askance at the Gospel which 
was ascribed to the beloved disciple whose traditions still 
lingered among them. 

This long inquiry has had chiefly an historical interest ; 
but in throwing light upon the nature of early Christian 
practices, and on the mutual relations of parties, it has at the 
same time shown how untenable is the argument which is 
derived from Quartodeciman usage against the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel. The Feast of the Passover, 
as we have seen, was adopted by the Christian Church, with 
such modifications as circumstances rendered desirable or 
necessary; and this being so, it was the most obvious and 
natural thing to keep it at the same time as the Jews, who 
were the custodians of the ancient law. John would follow 
the familiar custom; and although he would fill it with a 
Christian significance, and would probably, like Paul, recognize 
in Jesus the true Paschal Lamb, by whose blood the new 
covenant between God and the world was sealed, he would 
see in this spiritual realization of a venerable symbol no 
reason for altering a time which was settled by ancient 
prescription. On whatever day the crucifixion took place, it 
was associated with the Passover, and that festival, with its 
changed meaning and its deep-rooted memories of the 
Beloved, would be always dear to his heart, and, as it returned 
year by year, would bring him ever fresh messages of world- 
wide grace and truth. The “feast of the Jews” had become 
the feast of the children of God; and he himself had looked 
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upon the Lamb, and found in him a redemption from worse 
than Egyptian bondage. All this would have been easier and 
not more difficult, if Christ had been really crucified on the 
very day of the Passover; but even if we reject this as 
improbable, still we can see how the two events might become 
synchronous in thought, and the writer of the “spiritual 
Gospel,” in whose mind religious ideas are apt to clothe 
themselves in the form of visible facts, while the fact some- 
times melts away into its religious meaning, might place 
together in his narrative two occurrences which, for him, were 
indissolubly associated. The appeal of some of his remote 
followers to our first Gospel, in support of a practice which 
was alleged to be his, affords no evidence against this view, 
for the Gospels, having been raised into a position of equal 
and divine authority, had become the hunting-ground of 
polemics, and such arguments do not supply the reason for the 
observance, but are the after-thoughts of controversy. There 
is no tradition that John was guided by any of the considera- 
tions which were evoked in later times; and there is no 
ground for supposing that his respect for the familiar day 
was challenged till long after he had departed from the 
world. I am forced, therefore, to the conclusion that this 
celebrated argument against the Johannine authorship of our 
Gospel rests on misconception, and, so far from being decisive 
of the question, does not possess the slightest validity. 
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CONCLUSION 


WE have now gone carefully through the arguments against 
the reputed authorship of the Gospel, and on the whole have 
- found them wanting. Several appear to be quite destitute of 
weight; others present some difficulty; one or two occasion 
real perplexity. But difficulties are not proofs, and we have 
always to consider whether greater difficulty is not involved 
in rejecting a proposition than in accepting it. This seems to 
me to be the case in the present instance. The external 
evidence (be it said with due respect for the Alogi) is all on 
one side, and for my part I cannot easily repel its force. A 
considerable mass of internal evidence is in harmony with the 
external. A number of the difficulties which have been 
pressed against the conclusion thus indicated melt away on 
nearer examination, and those which remain are not sufficient 
to weigh down the balance. In literary questions we cannot 
look for demonstration, and where opinion is so much divided 
we must feel some uncertainty in our conclusions; but on 
weighing the arguments for and against to the best of 
my power, I must give my own judgment in favour of the 
Johannine authorship. 
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Butler, Dom, on Martyrologies, 232. 

Buttmann on the use of éxetvos, 390. 


CmsaREA PHILLIPI, 432. 

Caiaphas, 356, 434, 437. 

ae 366, 431. 
apernaum, 366, : 

Cedron, 368. ee 

Celbes, 332. 

Celsus, 341. 

Cerinthus said to be author of the 
Gospel and Apocalypse, 337, 340. 

Chagigah, 52. 

Chapman, Dom, on date of Clementine 
Homilies, 263. 

Charles IV., 458. 

Charteris, 236. 

Cheyne on Aenon, 370. 

Christ, representation of the person 
of, 15, 421. 

Chronicle of Severus, 497. 

Chronicon Paschale; see 
Chronicle. 

Chronologists referred to, 508. 
Chrysostom follows synoptic chron- 
ology of Last Supper, 495. 

on John’s martyrdom, 234. 

on Luke xxii., 7, 50. 

on the subordination of John to 
Peter, 396. 

quotation of John iii. 3, 90, 91, 


93, 94. : 
Church, Catholic, testimony of, summed 
up, 262. 
Chwolson on executions at the Pass- 
over, 55. 
on the Last Supper, 49. 
on the signs of contemporary 
knowledge in John, 59. 
on uncleanness from entering the 
Preetorium, 53. 
on the use of mod, 52. 
Cibyre, 342. 
Clement of Alexandria, account of the 
origin of the Gospel, 32. 
allegory, view of, 33. 
blends Matthew xviii. 
John iii. 3, 93. 
comment on Matthew xviii. 3, 


8 and 


97- 
knew Apocalypse of Peter, 237. 
knew Preaching of Peter, 238. 
on the Passover quoted, 505. 
refers to ‘‘ Traditions of Matthias,” 
201. : 
says God is without a name, 131. 
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Clement of Alexandria, testimony about 
authorship of the Gospel, 74. 
testimony to the presence of John 
in Asia, 213. 
view of duration of 
ministry, 46. : 
wrote a work on the Passover, 
451, 505, 509. 
Clementine Homilies discussed, 263. 
knowledge of the Fourth Gospel, 


Christ’s 


104. 

passage about regeneration, 88, 92, 
94; 103. 

view of duration of Christ’s 
ministry, 46. 


Clementiue Recognitions, passage about 
regeneration, 89. 

Codex ‘‘ Baroccianus 142,” 196, 229. 
Codex Regine Suetie, 249. 
Codex Toletanns, 249. 
Conder on Aenon, 369. 

on Bethany beyond Jordan, 431. 
Constantine on the dislike of the Jews, 


485. 
letter on the Passover, 452. 
on the meaning of the Passover, 475. 
on Quartodeciman practice, 463, 
468. 
Conybeare on the Armenian obser- 
vance of Haster, 459. 
on Holstein and the 
Chronicle, 461. 
quotes Armenian fragment on 
John, 233. 
Cootletoodra, 432. 
Corssen argues from the passage about 
the vines in Papias, 244. 
on the Acts of John, 343. 
on the date of Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom, 188. 
on the interpretation of John xiv. 
2 by the Elders, 248. 
on the silence of Ireneus, 241. 
on the statement of Irenzeus about 
the age of Jesus, 251. 
on the statement that Papias wrote 
the Gospel at the dictation of 
John, 250. 
refers to Victorinus, 236. 
rejects the idea of confusion 
between the Apostle and the 
Presbyter, 223. 
thinks Papias knew the Gospel, 
249. iste 
Cotterill against genuineness of Epistle 
of Polycarp, 183. 
Council of Nicea on the Passover, 452. 
Credner favoured Johannine authorship, 
68. 
on the Muratorian Canon, 78. 
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Cross, J. A., on detail in the Synoptics, 


7%. 
Ourclaive evidence, effect of, 346. 
Cunningham on the evidence of 
Barnabas, 256. 
Cyprian, quotation of John iii. 3, go. 
Cyril on Nicodemus, 102. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, 153. 


DALMAN on Gabbatha, 274. 
Date, evidence of, stronger than of 
authorship, 348. 
Davidson adverse to Johannine author- 
ship, 71. 
Deutsch on Haggadah, 31. 
Dialogue between Caius and Proclus, 
227. 
Diatessaron, date and character of, 82. 
See Tatian. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, date of, 341, 
on the end of the fast before 
Easter, 471. 
says some had ascribed Apocalypse 
to Cerinthus, 340, 342. 
thinks the Apocalypse not by the 
Apostle, 223, 441, 442. 
Docetee opposed by Justin, 126. 
Docetist quotation of John iii. 3, 90, 


94, 344. 

Doctrine of Addai on the day of 
crucifixion, 497. 

Donaldson on the doctrine of Justin 
Martyr, 114, 118, 121, 122. 

Dorner on the doctrine of Justin 
Martyr, 114, 122, 

Dressel, 263. 

Ducange on Holstein and the Paschal 
Chronicle, 461. 

Dunleary, 432. 


EAsTER, Roman observance of, 456. 
See Passover. 

Ebionites rejected Pauline Epistles, 242. 
used only Gospel of Matthew, 242, 


264. 
Edersheim on Chagigah, 52. 
on Sychar, 433. 
Egotism of speeches in the Gospel, 38. 
Elijah, 439. 
Elkosh, 439. 
Epictetus, style of Enchiridion, 360. 
Epiphanius on the Alogi, 72, 77, 336. 
on the character of the Gospel, 34. 
on the date of Last Supper, 496. 
on departure from fourteenth day 
at the Passover, 484. 
on observance of fourteenth day for 
the Passover, 484. 
on the Quartodecimans of his time, 
452. 


INDEX 


Epiphanius on Quartodeciman appeal to 
the law, 481. 
on Quartodeciman orthodoxy, 465. 
on the sheep at the Passover, 455. 
Epistle, First, of John, arguments 
against ascribing it to the 
Evangelist, 166. 
attacks Docetic errors, 384. 
date of, relatively to the Gospel, 
176. 
evidence that it is the work of the 
Evangelist, 163. 
Epistle to Church at Philomelium calls 
Polycarp apostolic, 212. 
“Epya in John, 402. 
Euphrates the Peratic, 332. 
Eusebius, accuracy of, 237. 
argument against the Quartodeci- 
mans, 491. 
follows synoptic chronology of the 
Last Supper, 491. 
identifies Philip the Apostle with 
the Evangelist, 227. 
nature of testimony of, 238. 
on the festive character of the 
Passover, 466. 
on the law of the Passover, 483. 
on the meaning of the Passover, 


475. 
on Quartodeciman practice, 463, 


silence of, 236, 341. 
thought Iveneus mistaken about 
Papias, 202. 
thought the Jews kept the Passover 
on the wrong day, 493. 
treatise on the Passover, 463, 490. 
Evanson adverse to Johannine author- 
ship, 67. 
Ewald, Paul, referred to, 64. 


Fast before Easter, 449, 469. 
Felix, Governor of Alexandria, 85. 
Field referred to, 364. 
Flora, friend of Ptolemeus, 271. 
Florinus, Ireneus’ letter to, 208. 
Forgiveness in John and 1 John, 166. 
Franke, A. H., on Old Testament in 
the Gospel, 357, 363, 365. 
Furrer on Aenon, 370, 
on Bethany beyond Jordan, 431. 
on the Sea of Tiberias, 366. 


GABBATHA, 373. 

Gaius the Presbyter, 340, 342. 

Galilee, 433, 439. 

Galilee, Sea of, 366, 433. 

Gath-hepher, 430. 

peek oe Hamartolus quotes Papias, 
228. 


INDEX 


Gieseler on the devil of Basilides, 325. 
referred to, 457. 
Goldsmith, monuments of, 224. 
Golgotha, 373. 
Gospel, Fourth, adverse to Marcion’s 
views, 289. 
analysis of, 3. 
and First Epistle of John, 163. 
anti-Judaic, 411. 
argument from 
character, 426. 
ascription of, to Cerinthus, not 
mentioned by Irenzus, 242. 
author an Aramaic-speaking Jew, 


its unhistorical 


352. 

author’s knowledge of topography, 
366. 

autograph said to be in Ephesus, 
503. 

comparison of, with the Synoptics, 


controversies of second century not 
alluded to, 382. 

delineation of Jesus in, 421. 

deviations from the LXX., 361. 

earliest view of, 32. 

graphic character of, 376, 379. 

Greek style, character of, 359. 

history of controversy about 
authorship of, 67. 

hypothesis that it is by a disciple 
of John, 394. 

Johannine authorship said to be 
irreconcilable with the char- 
acter of John, 409; with his 
views and education, 350. 

method of doctrinal teaching, 419. 

not adopted by later Marcionites, 
291. 

diab historical in modern sense, 32. 

not known to be anonymous, 72. 

not philosophical, 418. 

Pharisees and chief priests, 356. 

portraiture of the people, 357. 

purpose of, 21. 

relation of, to the Old Testament, 

6. 

St aicanee of its acceptance by 
heretics, 333- 

signs of an eye-witness, 375. 

speeches in, 16, 34. 

synoptic tradition assumed as 
known, 15; deviations from, 
against its acceptance, 381. 

unique in character, I. ia 

universalism of, 35; Jewish in 
conception, 358. 
Grabe referred to, 266. F 
Gregory Nazianzen on the festive 
character of the Passover, 466. 
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Gregory, St, referred to, 459. 
Grill, J., on Philo and the Gospel, 24. 
referred to, 71. 


HAGGADAH, 31. 
Hargrove, C., acknowledgment to, 
459- 
Harnack on the Acts of Archelaus and 
Manes, 326. 
on the date of Epistle of Clement, 
216; of Ignatius’ martyrdom, 
189; of Papias, 195, 197; of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom, 188. 
on John xix. 35, 389. 
on John xxi. 23, 388. 
on Papias as a hearer of John, 220. 
on Papias’ source, 204. 
on the Presbyter John, 206, 235. 
op the statement of Georgius 
Hamartolus, 229. 
on the statement that Papias wrote 
the Gospel at the dictation of 
John, 249. 
on Tatian’s Oratio, 83. 
thinks author of the Gospel a 
Palestinian, 359. 
thinks Papias knew the Gospel, 


249. 
Harris, J. R., on the passage about the 
vines, 222. 
on the ‘‘ Presbyter Gaius and the 
Fourth Gospel,” 340. 
referred to, 197. 
Haussleiter, 236. 
Hegesippus on the martyrdom of James, 
54- 
on Symeon, 217. 
Heinichen on the title of Papias’ work, 
195. 
referred to, 210. 
Henke, 41. 
Heracleon accepted the Gospel as 
John’s, 272. 4 
read ‘‘ Bethany beyond Jordan,” 


O. 
a Vileatinian: 266. 
wrote a commentary 
Gospel, 266, 272. 
Heretics’? mode of treating the Scrip- 
tures, 242. 
Hermas, Shepherd of, perhaps recog- 
nised four Gospels, 255. 
Herod, 371. fs 
Hieronymus on an Easter tradition, 
472. ! 
refers to Papias on the Apocalypse, 
6. 
sive Polycarp received the Apoc- 
alypse, 442. 
High priests, 435. 


on the 
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Hilgenfeld admits Justin may have 
known the Gospel, 87. 
adverse to Johannine authorship, 


69. 
edits fragments of Heracleon, 266. 
on Acts of John, 344. 
on Basilides’ doctrine of the devil, 


24. 

on J mus passage about regenera- 
tion, 98. 

on Justin’s phrase ‘‘his apostles 
and their followers,” 159. 

on Philip of Hierapolis, 227. 

on the statement that John was 
slain by the Jews, 228. 

thinks the saying that the ass was 
tied to a vine was from Justin’s 
imagination, 150. 

Hill, J. H., on Tatian, 406. 

Hillel, 55. 

Hippolytus’ account of Basilides com: 
pared with that of Clement, 
306. 

argument against his 
Basilides, 303. 
“*Compendium ” of, 331. 
defended the Gospel, 342. 
departure from Ireneus in the 
account of Basilides deliberate, 
314, 322, 331. 
hypothesis that he used forged 
sources, 316. 
on the Naasseni and Perate, 332. 
on the Quartodecimans, 465, 481. 
on the Valentinians, 274. 
purpose of his Refutatio, 277, 301. 
reasons for thinking he quotes 
Basilides, 299. 
Syntagma on the Passover quoted, 
504. 
use of dnot, 297. 
work on the Passover quoted, 505. 
History, different views of, 29. 
Hebrew conception of, 30. 
History of Joseph the Carpenter, 377. 
Hittorpius, Melchior, on the Ordo 
Romanus for Easter, 456, 
Holstein on the Paschal Chronicle, 
461. 

Holtzmann against ascribing the First 
Epistle of John to the Evyan- 
gelist, 164. 

on the confusion made by Ireneeus 
between the Presbyter and the 
Apostle, 221. 

on “‘ high priest that year,” 437. 

on misplacements in the Gospel, 
408. 

on the Muratorian Canon and the 
Gospel, 224. 


quoting 
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Holtzmann on a passage in Hegesippus, 


217. 
on the Presbyter John, 206. 
Homilies on Luke, quotation of John 
ili, 8, 90, 92. 
Hort on Acts of Archelaus and Manes, 


Beis 
on the date of Justin, 85. 
on Hippolytus and Clement, 306. 


Ienatius, Epistles of, attack Docet- 
ism, 345. 
evidence of use of the Gospel in, 257. 
in different forms, 181. 
probable date of the genuine, 189. 
Iken referred to, 51. 
Treneus’ account of Basilides demon- 
strably wrong, 312. 
connection with Asia, 208. 
describes the opinions of Ptole- 
meus, 267. 
failure to appeal to Papias, 241. 
follows synoptical chronology of 
Last Supper, 487. 
on the age of Jesus, 251. 
on the Asiatic John, 207. 
on the bad arguments of the Valen- 
tinians, 282. 
on the fast before Easter, 469. 
on the Quartodecimans, 449, 468, 


479. 

on rejecters of the Gospel, 335, 
340, 341. 

on Valentinus, 267. 

quotation of John iii, 8, 90, 92, 


94, 95. 

quotes Ptolemeus, 270, 

reading of John i. 18, 146. 

said to be mistaken in regard to 
John, 219. 

story about John and Cerinthus, 


409. 

testimony about authorship of the 
Gospel, 73, 243. 

used a secondary source for his 
article on Basilides, 304. 

view of duration of Christ’s min- 
istry, 46, 207. 

wrote a treatise on the Passover, 
488, 490. 

Isidore quoted, 325. 
referred to, 297, 300, 303, 304. 


JacoBr on Acts of Archelaus and 
Manes, 326. 
on the system of Basilides, 325. 
Jacob’s well, 368, 433. 
James, M. R., editor of Gospel of 
Peter, 152. 
on the Acts of John, 343. 


Jannaris on Eusebius, H. £., iii. 3 
239. 
Jerusalem, visits to, 42. 
Jewish Quarterly Review on the hypoth- 
esis of Chwolson, 49, 50. 
Jews not reckoned among the Zéyy in 
the Gospel, 416. 
represented as persecutors, 231. 
said to be wrong in calculations 
for the Passover, 492, 494. 


’ 


“Jews, feasts of the,” in the Gospel,’ 


416. 
““ Jews, the,” in the Gospel, 416. 
John the Apostle, argument against 
presence of, in Asia, 214. 
Asiatic John, 207. 
character of, 409. 
conclusion that attack on tradition 
of Asiatic residence has failed, 
235. 
his bitter experiences, 415. 
his monument in Ephesus, 223. 
reasons for his practice in regard 
to the Passover, 512. 
relation to the Judaic party, 411. 
said to have been a Quartodeciman, 


480. 
John the Baptist, picture of, in the 
Gospels, 59. 
simply ‘‘John” in the Gospel, 
380. 


testimony of, 8. 
John the Presbyter distinct from the 
Apostle, 205. 
no evidence that he was ever in 
Asia, 223. 
not the Asiatic John, 206. 

John, First Epistle of, i. 1, 388. 

John, Gospel of, i. 14, 388; vii. 52, 
439; xi. 49, 437; xi. 51, 437 3 xviii. 
13, 437; xviii. 24, 436; xix. 35, 
388 ; xxi. 23, 387 ; xxi. 24, 260, 386. 

Jonah, 439. 

Josephus on the building of the 

temple, 370. 
on the Sadducees, 356. 
reference to John the Baptist, 59. 
uses xa0iCe: transitively, 150. 

Judas the Galilean, 434. 

Judgment in John and 1 John, 173. 

Julias, 432. 

Justin Martyr, acquaintance with the 

Gospel, 84. 
antecedent probabilities, 84. 
applied philosophy to Johannine 
thought, 419. As 
confirms Johannine tradition, 212. 
doctrine of Christ’s person, 107. 
God and man, 126. 
identified with the aAdyos, 110. 
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Justin Martyr, povoyevhs, 134. 

pre-existed, 116, 120, 

Son . God in a peculiar sense, 
116, 

subject to suffering, 126. 

doctrine of the Logos: Logos 

active in history of Israel, 125. 

agent in creation, 123. 

distinct from the Father, 111. 

first-born of God, 110, 119. 

God, 109. 

a. through the Virgin, 
128, 

incarnation of, 125. 

not a creature, 117. 

occupies second place in the 
universe, 119. 

shared by all men, 124. 

subordinate to the Father, 112. 

those who Jived with him were 
Christians, 124. 


whether co-eternal with the 
Father, 120. 

work of, previous to incarnation, 
123; 


doctrine of the Logos, based on 
an evangelical document, i132, 
expansion of that of the Gospel, 
129, 
language in which it is ex- 
pressed, 140. 
followed by Tertullian, 74, 84, 
269. 
God said to be without a name, 130. 
Gospel according to the Hebrews 
not one of his Memoirs, 100, 
Gospel, Fourth, probably among 
his Memoirs, 158; not improb- 
ably ascribed to John, 159; not 
treated with neglect, 34, 155. 

Gospel of Peter not the source of 
the passage about the judgment- 
seat, I51. 

harmonises the Gospel with the 
Synoptics, 129. 

indebtedness to Philo, 114, 144. 

Adyos, use of the word, 107. 

miraculous birth not related in his 
Logos-source, 139. 

on the time of the crucifixion, 499. 

passage about regeneration, 87 ; 
conclusion, 106 ; deviations from 
Johannine text, 88; deviations 
examined, 90; points of agree- 
ment with John, 96; resem- 
blance to John not accidental, 
98 ; similar to passage in Clem- 
entine Homilies, 83; tradi- 
tional interpretation of passage 
in the Gospel, 97. 


329 


Justin Martyr, quotation from Old 

Testament, 363. 

quotation of passage about the 
Baptist, 149; about seating 
Christ on the tribunal, 150. 

teaching of Christ, description of, 
16, 155. 

works, 85. 


Keim abandons argument founded on 
ignorance of Palestine, 430. 
adverse to Johannine authorship, 
70; to John’s account of the 
Last Supper, 53. 
on the date of John xxi., 260. 
on the evidence of Barnabas, 256. 
on the Presbyter John, 206. 
on the tradition of one year’s 
ministry, 47. 
Kenyon on the 
Apology, $5. 
Kessler referred to, 326. 
Kidron, 368. 
Kingstown, 432. 
Kirchner referred to, 52. 
Klopper on the desire to exalt John, 
6 


date of Justin’s 


399. 
on John xix., 35, 389, 393; xxi., 


261, 388. 
Kostlin adverse to Johannine author- 
ship, 69. 
Kriiger on the date of Justin’s 
Apology, 35. 


LAcTANTIus says God is without a 
name, 131. 
view of the duration of Christ’s 
ministry, 46. 
Lamb, blessing for, at Easter, 456. 
partaken of by Pope and Cardinals, 


457. 
use of, at Easter, 455. 
Lambert, J. C., on the Last Supper, 


BL 
Lambs, wax, at Haster, 457. 
Laodicea, 451. 
“Last day” in John and 1 John, 172, 
Lazarus, raising of, 10, 62, 379, 426. 
Leo, Brother, referred to, 260. 
Leucius Charinus, 343. 
Lewin on the date of the nativity and 
the crucifixion, 253. ' 
Liechtenhan on the Acts of John, 344. 
Lightfoot, conjectural emendation of 
Georgius Hamartolus, 229, 
defended Johannine authorship, 


ie 

on the date of the Epistle of 
Clement, 216; of 1 John, 176; 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 188. 


INDEX 


Lightfoot on the deviations of the 

Gospel from the LXX., 361. 

on the genuineness of the Epistle to 
Philomelium, 212. ; 

on the Ignatian Epistles, 182. 

on the Ignatian forger and the 
Apostolical Constitutions, 183. 

on the interpretation of John xiv. 
2 by the Elders, 247 ; of Papias’ 
Preface, 199. 

on the meaning of ‘‘the Pres- 
byter ” applied to John, 206. 

on a mistake about the martyrdom 
of Papias, 195. 

on the palm-branches, 367. 

on the wérador, 210. 

on Philip of Hierapolis, 227. 

on Polycarp’s Epistle, 180. 

on ‘‘the Prophet,” 354. 

on the sects in the Gospel, 356. 

on the silence of Eusebius, 238. 

on the statement that Papias wrote 
the Gospel from the dictation of 
John, 250. 

on the style of the Gospel, 360. 

on the time of building the temple, 
371. 

referred to, 352. 

refutes conjecture of Overbeck’s, 
220. 

suggests origin of the name Alogi, 


330: 
Lipsius, editor of apocryphal Acts, 344. 
on the date of Xystus, 449. 
on Hippolytus, 275. 
on Irenzus, 276. 
on Valentinus, 265. 
Lisburn, 432. 
Lisnagarvey, 432. 
Lock on Wendt, 404. 
Logia, Matthew’s, 403. 
Liicke on the last chapter of the 
Gospel, 388. 
on Siloam, 373. 
on Weisse, 404. 
referred to, 16, 68, 210, 342. 
Ludolphus de Saxonica on a misplace- 
ment in the Gospel, 407. 
Luthardt defends Johannine author- 
ship, 69. 


MABILLON on the Ordo Romanus, 457. 
Macaulay quoted, 29. 
Machiavelli, 29. 
Mansel on the transcendence of God in 
Gnosticism, 329. 
Marcion, argument that he was un- 
pr Naot with the Gospel, 
288. 
date of, 286. 


INDEX 


Marcion, reasons for rejecting the 
Gospel, 289. 
rejection of the Gospel, 241, 287. 
used only a mutilated Luke, 242, 
267, 286. 

Marcionites said to have used the 
Gospel, 291 ; the statement examined, 
292. 

Martineau adverse to Johannine author- 

ship, 71. 

against ascribing 1 John to the 
Evangelist, 164. 

on the date of the Clementine 
Homilies, 263. 

on the evidence of Barnabas, 256. 

on ‘‘the high priest that year,” 
437. 

on the ignorance of Palestine 
shown by the Gospel, 430. 

on Ireneeus’ account of the Valen- 
tinians, 282. 

on John vii. 52, 439; on xix. 
35, 389 ; on xxi. 23, 24, 386. 

on ‘‘the Jews” in the Gospel, 416. 

on Luke xi. 49, 45. 

on the Paschal controversy, 444. 

seeming ignorance of the Gospel, 
250. 

thinks Marcion was unacquainted 
with the Gospel, 288. 

Mdprtus of doubtful meaning, 231. 

Martyrologies, nature and origin of, 
232. 

Martyrology, Hieronymian, 232. 

Martyrology, Roman, on Aristion, 198, 

205. 
on Papias, 198. 

Martyrology, Syrian, on the martyr- 
dom of James and John, 232. 

Matthias, alleged author of secret 
doctrines, 300, 303. 

M‘Clellan on the Last Supper, 52, 


495. 
Melito, a Quartodeciman, 210, 448. 
referred to, 191. 
wrote a work on the Passover, 
450, 509. 
Memory, nature of, 427. ‘ 
Meyer defends Johannine authorship, 
69. 
on Jobn ili. 4, 103. 
Miltiades, 269. 
Ministry, duration and 
Christ’s, 7. 
Miracles, 9, 426. 
Miraculous birth omitted, 11. 
Mishna on executions at feasts, 55. 
Mommert on Aenon, 369. 
Mommsen on the reading “‘ disciples 
of the Lord” in Papias, 198. 


scene of 
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Montanists’ relation to the Alogi, 335. 
treatment of the Passover, 460. 
Morin referred to, 442. 
Muratorian Fragment connects 1 John 
with the Gospel, 176. 
testimony about authorship of the 
Gospel, 75. 


NAASSENI, 332. 

Nablous, 369. 

Nahum, 439. 

Nerses, 459. 

Nicetas, 463. 

Nicodemus, 4, 35. 

Nonnus’ paraphrase of John iii. 3, 91. 
Norris on a displacement in the Gospel, 


407. 
Norton on the Last Supper, 52. 
Novatians, some of, were Quartodeci- 
mans, 452. 
treatment of the Passover, 469. 


CicuMENIUS AND ARETHAS, commen- 
tary of, quotes Papias, 236. 
Ophites, 332. 
Oratio ad Grecos, 82. 
Ordo Romanus for Easter, 456. 
Origen follows synoptic chronology of 
the Last Supper, 488. 
on heretical views of God, 292. 
on ‘‘the high priest that year,”438. 
on the martyrdom of John, 229. 
on the Ophites, 332. 
view of allegory in the Gospels, 33- 
view of duration of Christ’s minis- 
try, 46. 
Otto on Justin’s view of the origin of 
the Logos, 121. 
Overbeck refuted by Lightfoot, 229. 
thinks there was a spurious work of 
Papias, 228. 


PANIUM, 432. 
Papias, 194. 
account of the origin of Mark’s 
Gospel, 203. 
acquainted with the Apocalypse, 
236. 
acquainted with 1 John and 1 
Peter, 237. 
alleged statement that James and 
John were put to death by the 
Jews, 228. 
date, 195. 
hands down interpretation of John 
xiv. 2, 245. 
life, 194. 
meaning of the passage about 
Aristion and the Presbyter John, 


199. 
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Papias, origin of tradition about the 
vines, 222, 
said to have attested the author- 
ship of the Gospel, 249. 
says nothing of John in Asia, 225. 
sources of his work, 197. 
work, character, title, and date of, 
195. 
Papirius, ®: Quartodeciman, 210, 448. 
Paraclete in John and 1 John, 168, 


179. 

Parusia in John and 1 John, 170. 

Paschal Chronicle adopts the Johannine 
chronology of the Last Supper, 


502. 
date of, 461. 
error about Papias, 195. 
on the date of Christ’s death, 501. 
on the deaths of John and Clement, 
216. 
on the law of the Passover, 461, 
482. 
on the meaning of the Passover, 


on the postponement of the cele- 
bration of the Passover, 485. 

treats the high priest’s office as 
annual, 437. 

Paschal controversy, 444. 

Alexandrian practice, 450, 480. 

alleged bearing on the authorship 
of the Gospel, 444, 486, 507. 

arguments in, 480; appeal to 
tradition, 480; appeal to the 
Jewish law, 481 ; reasons for not 
keeping the feast on the four- 
teenth, 483 ; summary of, 500. 

history of, 447. 

matters in dispute, 449, 451, 454, 
463, 464, 480, 490. 

no appeal to Gospel chronology, 
486. 

observance of fourteenth day by 
those who were not Quarto- 
decimans, 483, 484, 486. 

Palestinian tradition, 450, 481. 

Passover, Christian; the command- 

nee respected by the Church, 
461. 

a festival, 465. 

imported from Judaism, 452. 

a lamb slain by Christians, 455. 

meaning of, 473. 

not a commemoration of the Last 


Supper, 454. 
not the same as the Eucharist, 
449. 


not the same as the feast of the 
resurrection, 473. 
preceded by a fast, 449, 469. 





INDEX 


Passover, Christian ; preceded by a vigil, 


472. 
the principal festival, 453. 
the Roman practice, 456. 

Idoxa, meaning of, 474. 

Paul, Dr Ludvig, on the relation be- 
tween the Gospel and Justin, 161, 
Pausanias on the Lake of Tiberias, 

367. 

Peratz, 332. 

Pesach, 52. 

Tiéradoy said to have been worn by 

John, 200. 

Peter the Apostle, confession of, 8. 
position of, in the Gospel, 395. 
relation of, to the Gentiles, 414. 

Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, appealed to 

about the Passover, 502. 
quotes Trecentius, 477. 
Peter, Apocalypse of, 237. 
Peter, Gospel of, not one of Justin’s 
Memoirs, 151. 

Peter, Preaching of, 237. 

Petronius Honoratus, 85. 

Philip the Apostle said to be con- 

founded with the Evangelist, 
226, 
said to have been a Quartodeciman, 


480. 
Philip in Hierapolis, 209. 
said to have been a Quartodeciman, 
508. 
Philip of Side, 196, 229. 
Philo, an allegorist, 428. 
appealed to about the Passover, 
02 


502. 
designates God as pure Being, 329. 
his doctrine in Justin Martyr, 114, 


144. 
on the literal and symbolical sense, 


33. 
relation of, to the Gospel, 24. 
style contrasted with John’s, 360, 
418. : 
Photius, 501. 
Plato on the transcendence of ‘the 
good,” 320. 
picture of Socrates, 397. 
Plotinus on the transcendence of ‘‘ the 
unit,” 329. 

Plumptre on the réradov, 209. 
Polycarp, alleged interpretation of 
Matthew xx. 22, 23, 234. 
apparent reference to 1 John, 189, 
called Marcion “first-born of 

Satan,” 186. 
connection with John, 208. 
date of martyrdom of, 188. 
describes the character of Presby- 
ters, 187. 


INDEX 


Polycarp, Epistle of, 180; genuineness, 
180 ; attacked by Cotterill, 183 ; 
defended, 185. 

importance of, 191. 

possible allusion to the Gospel, 
IgI. 

a Quartodeciman, 448. 

quotes 1 Peter, 186, 238. 

visited Rome, 449, 480. 

Polycrates on Quartodeciman practice, 

448, 464, 479. 

said to be mistaken about John, 
219. 

testimony about John in Asia, 209. 

Porphyry, 341. 

Portarlington, 432. 

Porter, J.S., 432. 

Pothinus, 348. 

Power, M., on the Last Supper, 51. 

Pretorium, 373. 

Pratt, J., on the Last Supper, 51. 

Predictions in the Gospels, 39. 

Proculus, 269. 

Protevangelium, 377. 

Pseudo-Athanasius, quotation of John 


_ iii. 3, 94. 
Pseudo-Tertullian, 481, 504. 
Ptolemzus accepted the 

John’s, 270. 
letter of, to Flora, 271. 
quoted the Gospel, 270, 282. 
thought the ministry of Jesus 
lasted only one year, 487. 
a Valentinian, 266. 
Ptolemais, 432. 


Gospel as 


QuaRToDECIMANS appealed to the 
Apostle John, 445. f 

argument in support of their 
practice, 494. 

Catholics, 460. 

differed from the rest of the 

- Church only about the day, 


464, 486. ; 

divided as to the day of the cruci- 
fixion, 511; as to the month of 
observance, 484. 

extent of, 448. 

kept the Passover as a feast, 468 ; 
in memory of the passion and 
resurrection, 477. 

mode of celebration of the Passover, 


463. ; 
no evidence of reliance on synoptic 
chronology, 486. 
some professed to keep the Pass- 
over on the day of the passion, 
ro; and appealed to Acts of 
Pilate for the day of crucifixion, 
510. 
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Quartodecimans, statement that they 
relied on the synoptic chron- 
ology, 486. 

thought the 
511. 


Gospels infallible, 


REBAPTISMATE, DE, quotation of John 
iii. 8, 94. 
Repentance in the Gospel and 1 John, 


166. 
Reuss on the date of 1 John, 178. 
on the limits of the Prologue of 
the Gospel, 3. 


Revelation said to represent the 
Apostles as dead, 219. 
Réville, J., adverse to Johannine 


authorship, 71. 
against Johannine account of the 
Last Supper, 53. 
on the dependence of John on the 
Synoptics, 16. 
on the meeting of the Sanhedrin 
at the Passover, 56. 
thinks the author of the Gospel 
imbued with Alexandrian phil- 
osophy, 24. 
thinks Marcion would have used 
the Gospel, 289. 
Roberts defends transitive meaning of 
éxdOioev in John xix. 13, 150. 
Robinson, J. A., editor of Gospel of 
Peter, 152. 


SaBBATIUS referred to, 482. 
Sagaris martyred, 451, 509. 
a Quartodeciman, 210, 448, 451. 
Salim, 369. 
Salmon, Dr, defends Johannine author- 
ship, 71. 
on the Apocalypse, 442. 
on the arguments that the 
Presbyter was the Asiatic John, 
214. 
on astronomical calculations of 
date of crucifixion, 58. 
on the preface of Papias, 199. 
suggests that a forger imposed on 
Hippolytus, 316. 
thinks the Elder the same as the 
Apostle John, 205. 
Salome, 376. 
Samaria, 433. 
Samaritans, 354, 355, 308. 
Sanday, Dr, defends Johannine author- 
ship, 71. 
referred to, 352. 
Schick on the Pool of Bethesda, 372. 
Schleiermacher defends Johannine 
authorship, 68. 
Schmid, W., 188. 
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Schmidt, Carl, on the Acts of John, 


4. 
Scholten adverse to Johannine author- 
ship, 69. 
on the Presbyter John, 206. 
Schiirer abandons argument founded 
on ignorance of Palestine, 430. 
on the Alogi, 334. 
on Apollinaris, 508. 
on the character of John and of 
the Gospel, 409. 
on the dependence of the Gospel 
on the Synoptics, 16. 
on the deviations from the LXX., 
63 


363. 
on the duration of uncleanness, 


Aine education of John, 350. 

on Eusebius’ reply to the Quarto- 
decimans, 493. 

on external evidence, 346. 

on Franke, 357. 

on John i. 11, 289, 358. 

on the philosophical training of 
the author of the Gospel, 418. 

on the use of a lamb at the Pass- 
over, 455. 

referred to, 52, 71. 

Schwartz on the reading in Eusebius, 
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on the reading in Papias’ preface, 


198. 
on dhs title of Papias’ work, 195. 
Schwegler adverse to Johannine 
authorship, 69. 
Scythianus, 326, 328. 
Snueta in the Gospel, 402. 
Semisch on Justin’s view of the origin 
of the Logos, 121. 
thinks Justin regarded the Logos 
as a creature, 117. 
Serapion, 509. 
Servilius Paulus, 451, 509. 
Sethians, relation of, to the account of 
Basilides, 317, 325. 
Severus of Antioch, 185. 
Severus on the day of the Last 
Supper, 497. 
Shammai, 55. 
Shepherd of Hermas, 76, 77. 
Sichra, 433. 
Siloam, Pool of, 353, 372. 
Simon of Cyrene, 56. 
Smiles referred to, 432. 
Smith, G. A., on Sychar, 433. 
Socher, 433. 
Socrates doubts the value of Paschal 
tradition, 481. 
on a division among the Quarto- 
decimans, 484. 


INDEX 


Socrates on the fast before Easter, 
on the meaning of the Passover, 


475- 
on Quartodeciman practice, 463. 
Solomon’s porch, 370. 
Soter, 449. 
Sozomen, a narrative quoted, 473. 
on the meaning of the Passover, 
475. 
on Quartodeciman practice, 463. 
Speeches in the Gospel, 16, 34. 
Spitta, F., supports John’s account of 
the Last Supper, 53. 
Stiihelin on the Gnostic sources of 
Hippolytus, 316. 
on the inconsistencies of Hip- 
polytus, 321. 
Steitz on the use of éxeivos, 391. 
Stewart on Wendt, 404. 
Stieren referred to, 266. 
Strabo, Walafrid, on the use of the 
lamb at the Passover, 456. 
Strayer on transposition of text in the 
Gospel, 353. 
Supernatural Religion adverse to 
Johannine authorship, 71. 
referred to, 88. 
Supper, Last, date of, 9, 47 ; arguments 
for and against Johannine date, 
53- 
omission in account of, 10, 
Swete on the Gospel of Peter, 153. 
Sychar, 369, 433. 
Symmachus, 365. 


TaLmuD, tradition of date of Christ’s 
death in the, 56. 
Tatian, date and works, 82. 
quotes the Gospel, 82. 


re-arrangement of the Gospel, 
405. 

the structure of the Diatessaron, 
06 


Tayler, J. J., adverse to Johannine 
authorship, 69. 
on Andrew in the Muratorian 
Canon, 79. 
on the Armenian Christians, 459. 
on the Catholic view of Easter, 


471. 
on Justin’s description of Christ’s 
speeches, 156. 
on the Paschal controversy, 446, 
460, 467. 
Taylor, C., on the Shepherd of Hermas, 


255. 

refutes Cotterill on Polycarp, 188. 

suggests reading in the Gospel of 
Peter, 152. 


ytd ; 


owe 


INDEX 


Teaching of Jesus, peculiarities of, in 
the Gospel, 12. 
Temple, building of, 370. 
cleansing of, 8, 61. 
Tertullian confirms the Asiatic tra- 
dition, 212. 
De Carne Christi, wrong inter- 
pretation corrected, 288. 
on the fast at Easter, 466. 
on the meaning of the Passover, 


ae 
on the time of the crucifixion, 


499. 

on Valentinus, 268. 

quotation of John iii. 3, 90, 92, 
94,95, 96. 

reading of John i. 13, 146. 

says there was a time when the 
Son did not exist, 120. 

testimony about authorship of the 


Gospel, 74. 

view of duration of Christ’s min- 
istry, 46. 

wished to follow Justin, 74, 84, 
269. 


Thackeray quoted, 392. 
Thayer referred to, 435. 
Theodoret on the Perate, 332. 
on the Quartodecimans, 478. 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, comment on 
John iii. 3, 97. 
Theodotion, 364. 
Theodotus, offshoot of the Alogi, 340. 
writings of, 272. 
Theophilus, accidental character of 
his reference to the Gospel, 131. 
the cidos of God unspeakable, 130. 
knew the Apocalypse, 240. 
silence of, 157. 
testimony about authorship of 
the Gospel, 75, 239. 
view of the Logos, 123. 
wrote a work against Hermogenes, 
240. 
one a work against Marcion, 240. 
Theophylact, commentary on John iii. 
8, 97, 102; on Matthew xx. 22, 
28, 234. 
paraphrase of John iii. 3, 93. 
Third person used of themselves by 
authors, 390. 
Thoma on Justin’s doctrine of the 
divine Sonship of Christ, 136, 


137, 138. 

thinks the Fourth Gospel was not 
one of Justin’s Memoirs, 158 ; 
and was believed by him to be of 
other than apostolic authorship, 


160. 
Thraseas, a Quartodeciman, 210, 448. 
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Tiberias, Sea of, 366. 

Tischendorf, reading in John iii. 5, 94. 

Traditional view of authorship of the 
Gospel, 67; estimate of its weight, 
79: 

Trecentius on the meaning of the 
Christian Passover, 477. 

Tregelles on the Muratorian Canon, 78. 

Tulloch quoted, 32. 

Turner, C. H., on those who rejected 
the Gospel (in Irenzus), 335. 


UNIVERSALISM of the Gospel, 35. 
Urban V., referred to, 458. 


VALENTINIANS, eastern school accepted 
the Gospel, 272. 
thought the Gospel allegorical, 284. 
two schools of, 266, 280. 
used arbitrary interpretations, 283. 
used most copiously the Gospel of 
John, 267. 
view of duration of Christ’s minis- 
try, 46, 487. 
western school accepted the Gospel, 
270. 
Valentinus, argument against his know- 
ledge of the Gospel, 282. 
evidence of his use of the Gospel, 
_ 267, 273. 
life of, 265. 
treatment of, by Hippolytus, 277. 
Victor and the Quartodecimans, 209, 
448, 479. 
Victorinus of Pettau, chiliasm of, 236. 
on the dates of the nativity, bap- 
tism, and crucifixion, 253. 
Vigil before Easter, 472. 
Volkmar adverse to Johannine author- 
ship, 69. 
on the date of Justin’s works, 85. 
on fleshly apologists, 105. 
on the passage about regeneration 
in the Clementine Homilies, 89. 
thinks the Gospel borrowed from 
Justin, 100. 
Von der Goltz on the evidence of 
Ignatius, 258. 
Voss, editor of Ignatius, 181. 
Vulgate rendering of John iii. 5, 92. 


Want Far‘au, 369. 
Wadi Selam, 370. 
Watkins defends Johannine. author- 
ship, 7I. 
Weiss on the last chapter of John, 388. 
on a passage in Hegesippus, 217. 
Weisse on Johannine ‘‘ Studiea,” 404. 
Weizsicker on John xxi. 23, 387. 
on mediate authorship, 70, 396. 
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Weizsiicker on the pervading doctrine | 


of the Gospel, 354. 
on the speeches in the Gospel, 37. 
thinks the portrait of Jesus could 
not be by a personal friend, 


420. 
Wendt defends Johannine account of 
the Last Supper, 53. 
defends the visits to Jerusalem, 42. 
referred to, 71. 
theory of composite origin of the 
Gospel, 399. 

Westcott, classification of quotations 
from the Old Testament in the 
Gospel, 365. 

defends Johannine authorship, 71. 

on identity of authorship of the 
Gospel and 1 John, 163. 

on John xiii. 28, 395; xxi. 28, 
388. 

on the name Kidron, 368. 

on resemblances to the Synoptics 
in the Gospel, 16. 

referred to, 352. 


/ 


INDEX 


Westcott thinks the crucifixion was on 
Thursday, 58. 
tries to harmonise the Synoptics 
and the Gospel in the account 
of the Last Supper, 48. 


- Wiseman on Easter celebration, 458. 


Wordsworth and White, Novwm Testa- 
mentum, 249. 
Wright, W., edits Syrian Martyrology, 


239. 


XxrnornHon, Anabasis quoted, 392. 
Memorabilia, 390, 422, 425. 
Xystus referred to, 449, 479, 480. 


ZAHN on the date of Tatian’s Oratio, 


83. 

referred to, 188. 

Zeller adverse to Johannine author- 

ship, 69. 

on the connection between John 
and Justin, 99. 

on the objection of Nicodemus, 
10]. 
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